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TO       THE 


KING 


SIR, 

THE  Rne  Arts  have  erer  Been  en- 
couraged by  "vrife  Princes,  not 
iingl)r  for  private  amufement,  but  for  their 
beneficial  influence  in  fociety.  By  uniting 
different  ranks  in  the  fanie  elegant  plea« 
fures,  they  promote  benevolence :  by  che* 
rifhing  love  of  ordet,  they  enforce  fubmilA 
fion  to  government  x  and  by  infpiring  de« 
licacy  of  feeling,  they  make  regular  g»> 
vcmment  ft  double  blefling. 
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Thesb  confiderationa  embolden  me  td 
hope  for  your  Majefty's  patronage  in  be- 
half of  the  following  work^  which  treats' 
of  the  Fine  Art8»  aild  attempts  to  form  a 
flandard  of  tafte,  by  unfolding  thofe  prin- 
ciples that  ought  to  govern  the  tafte  of  e- 
Tf  ry  individuaK 

It  is  rare  to  find  one  born  with  fuch 
delicacy  of  feeling,  as  not  to  need  inftruc- 
tion  :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  the  fo  low 
in  feelings  as  not  to  be  capable  of  inftruc- 
tion.  And  yet,  to  refine  our  tafte  with  rc- 
fped  to  beauties  of  art  or  of  nature,  is 
fcarce .  endeavoured  in  any  feminary  of 
Jearning }  a  lamentable  defe^,  confidering 
how  early  in  life  tafte  is  fufceptible  of  cul*^ 
ture,  jmd  how  difficult  to  reform  it  if  un* 
happily  perverted.  To  furnifli  materials 
for  fupplying  that  defedi,  was  an  addi« 
tional  motive  for  the  prefcnt  undertaking* 

To 
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(  ^  ) 

To  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain^ 
has  become  of  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  A  flourifhing  com« 
merce  begets  opulence  j  apd  Opulence;  in«^ 
flaming  our  appetke  for  pleafurey  is  com« 
monly  vented  on  luxury,  and  on  every 
feiifual  gratification  :  Selfifhnefs  rears  its 
head  j  becomes  fdfhionable  ;  and,  infeding 
all  ranks^  extinguifhes  the  antor  patriae^ 
and  every  fpark  of  public  fpiritt  To  pfe-"^ 
vent  or  to  retard  fuch  fatal  corruption,  the 
genius  of  an  Alfred  cannot  devife  any  means 
more  efficacious,  than  the  venting  opulence 
upon  the  Fine'  Arts  :  riches  fo  employed^ 
inftead  of  encouraging  vice,  v^ill  excite 
both  public  and  private  virtue^  Of  this 
happy  effe£k,  ancient  Greece  furniihes  one 
ihiniog  inftance  j  and  vehy  ihould  we  de« 
ipair  of  anQther  in  Britain  ? 
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In  the  commencement  of  an  aufptcious 
reign^  and  even  in  that  early  period  of  life 
v^hen  pleafure  commonly  is  the  fole  pur* 
fuit,  your  Majefty  has  uniformly  difplayed 
to  a  delighted  people,  the  nobleft  principles^ 
ripened  by  early  culture ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  you  will  be  the  more  difpofed  to  fa- 
TOur  every  rational  plan  for  advancing  the 
art  of  training  up  youth.    Among  the  ma- 
ny branches  of  education,  that  which  tends 
'  to  make  deep  impreflion^  of  virtue,  ought 
to  be  a  fundamental  obje£t  in  a  well-regu- 
lated government  r    for  depravity  of  man- 
ners will  render  ineffectual  the  moft  falu- 
tary  laws  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  opulence, 
what  other  means  to  prevent  fuch  depra- 
vity  but  early  and  virtuous  difcipline  ?  The 
Britifli  difcipline  is  fufceptible  of  great  im- 
provements ;  and,  if  we  can  hope  for  them, 
it  mufl:  be  from  a  young  and  accomplifhed 
Prince,  eminently  fenfible  of  their  impor- 
tance* 
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tance.  To  cftablifli  a  complete  fyftem  of 
education,  feems  referved  by  Providence 
for  a  Sovereign  who  commands  the  hearts 
of  his  fubjeds.  Succefs  will  crown  the 
undertaking,  and  endear  George  the 
Third  to  our  lateft  pofterity. 

The  moft  elevated  and  moft  refined 
pleafure  of  human  nature,  is  enjoyed  by  a 
virtuoys  Prince  governing  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  by  perfeding  the  great  fyf- 
tem of  education,  your  Majefty  may  very 
long  ebjoy  this  pleafure,  is  the  ardent  wi(h 
of 

Your  Majefty's 

Devoted  Siibjed, 

HENRY   HOME. 

Deambir  1761* 
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TO      T  H  B 

SECOND     EDITION^ 

PR  I N  T 1 14  G,  by  multiplying  copies  at 
will,  affords  to  writers  great  opportu- 
hitjr  of  receiving  inftrudioa  from  every 
quarter*  llic  author  of  this  treatife,  ha- 
ving always  been  of  opinion  that  the  gene- 
ral tafte  is  feldom  wrong,  was  refolved 
from  the  beginning  to  fubmit  to  it  with 
entire  refignation  :  its  fevereft  difapproba- 
tion  might  haVe  incited  him  to  do  better,  but 
never  to  complain.  Finding  now  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  public  to  be  favourable,  ought 
he  not  to  draw  fatisfadion  from  it  ?  He 
would  be  devoid  of  fenfibility  were  he  not 
greatly  fatisfied.  N{any  criticifms  have  in- 
deed reached  his  ear ;  but  they  are -candid 
and  benevolent,  if  not  always  julL  Grati- 
tude, therefore,  had  there  been  no  other 
modve,  muft  have  roufed  his  utmoft  in* 
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duftry  to  clear  this  edition  from  all  the  de- 
feds  of  the  former,  fo  far  as  fuggefted  by 
others,  or  difcovered  by  himfelf.  In  a  work 
containing  many  particulars,  both  new  and 
abftrufe,  it,  was  difficult  to  exprefs  every  ar- 
ticle with  fufficient  perfpicuity  ;  and,  after 
all  the  pains  beftowed,  there  remained  cer- 
tain pafTages  which  are  generally  thought 
obfcure*  The  author,  giving  an  attentive 
ear  to  every  cenfure  of  that  kind,  has,  in 
the  prefent  edition,  renewed  his  efforts  to 
corvtGt  every  dckSt ;  and  he  would  gladly 
hope  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  un^ 
fuccefsful.  The  truth  is,  that  a  writer,  who 
muft  be  poflefTed  of  the  thought  before  he 
can  put  it  into  words,  is  but  ill  qualified  to 
judge  whether  the  expreffion  be  fufficiently 
clear  to  others  :  in  that  particular,  he  can- 
not avoid  the  taking  on  him  to  judge  for 
the  reader,  who  can  much  better  judge  for 
himfelf* 
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INtRdDUCtlON; 


THAT  nothing  external  is  perceived  till  - 
firft  it  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe^  is  an  obfervation  that  holds 
equally  in  every  one  of  the  external  fenfes.  But 
there  is  a  difference  as  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
impreffion  :  in  touching,  tailing,  and  fmelling^ 
we  are  fenfible  of  the  impreffion ;  thzlt,  for  exam« 
pie,  which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  (lone,  up* 
on  the  palate  by  an  apricot,  and  upon  the  noflrils 
by  a  rofe  :  it  is  otherwife  in  feeing  and  hearing  ; 
for  I  am  not  fenfible  of  the  impteffidn  made  upon 
my  eye,  when  I  behold  a  tree ;  nor  of  the  impref- 
fion made  upon  my  ear,  when  I  liften  to  a  fong  •; 
That  difference  in  the  manner  of  perceiving  exter- 
nal objcfts,  dillinguifheth  remarkably  hearing 
and  feeing  from  the  other  fenfes  ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  (how,  that  it  diftinguiflieth  ftill  more  Remark- 
ably the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that  df  the 
latter  j  every  feeling,  pleafant  or  painful,  muft  *- 
be  in  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  becaufe  in  tafting,^ 
touching,  and  fmdling,  we  are  fenfible  of  the 
impreffion  made  upon  the  organ,  we  are  led  td 
place  there  alfo  the  pleafant  or  painful  feeling 


*  Sec  the  Appendix,  §  15. 

Vol.  I.  A 
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c  INTRODUCTION. 

caufed  by  that  impreffion  *  ;  but,  with  rcfpe£k  to 
feeing  and  hearing,  being  infenfible  of  the  or- 
ganic imprei&on,  we  are  not  milled  to  aflign  a 
wrong  place  to  the  plealant  or  painful  feelings 
caufed  by  that  impreffion ;  and  therefore  we  na- 
turally place  them  in  the  mind,  where  they  really 

-  are  :^  upon  that  account,  they  are  conceived  to  be 
more  refmed  and  fpiritual,  than  what  are  derived 
from  tailing,  touching,  and  fmelling  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter feelings,  feeming  to  exift  externally  at  the  or- 
gan of  fcnfe,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corpo- 
real. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  thus 
elevated  above  thofe  of  the' other  external  fenfes, 
acquire  fo  much  dignity  as  to  become  a  laudable 
entertainment.  They  are  not,  however,  fet  on  a 
level  with  the  purely  intelledual  i  being  no  lefs 

■  inferior  in  dignity  to  intelledual  pleafures,  than 
fuperior  to  the  organic  or  corporeal :  they  indeed 

♦  After  the  utmoft  efforts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power 
to  conceive  the  flavour  of  a  rofe  to  exifl  in*  the  mind :  we 
are  neceifarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleafure  as  exifting  in 
the  noftrils  along  with  the  impreffion  made  by  the  rofe 
upon  that  organ.  And  the  fame  will  be  the  refult  of  ex- 
pcrimcntii  with  refpeft  to  every  feeling  of  tafte,  touch, 
and  fmell.  Touch  affords  the  moft  fatisfadory  experi- 
ments. Were  it  not  that  the  delufion  is  detcAed  by  phi- 
lofophy,  no  perfon  would  befitate  to  pronounce^  that  the 
pleafure  arifmg  from  touching  a  fm^oth,  foft»  and  velvet 
furface,  has  its  exiftence  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with- 
out  once  dreaming  of  its  exifting  any  where  elfe. . 
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tbfemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced 
by  external  objefts  ;  but  they  alfo  refemble  the 
former,  being,  like  them,  produced  without  any 
fenfible*organic  impreflion.  Their  mixt  nature 
and  middle  place  between  organic  and  intellec- 
tual pleafures,  qualify  them  to  aflbciate  with 
both ;  beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feelings^ 
as  well  as  t|}e  inteiledual :  harmony,  though  it 
afpires  to  inBame  devotion,  difdains  not  to  im« 
prove  the  reliih  of  a  banquet. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  befide  thofe  of  dignity  and  e« 
levation  :  being  (weet  and  moderately  exhilara^ 
ting,  they  are  in  their  tone  equally  didant  from 
the  turbulente  of  paffion^  and  the  languor  of  in« 
dolence ;  and  by  that  tone  are  perfectly  well 
qualified,  not  only  to  revive  the  fpirits  when 
funk  by  fenfual  gratification,  but  alfo  to  relax 
them  when  overftrained  in  any  violent  purfuiti 
Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  diflrefles  ; 
and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  falutary  effeds,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  run  over  the  following  par- 
ticulars. Organic  pleafures  have  naturally  1 
fliort  duration  ;  when  prolonged,  they  lofe  theit 
relifh }  when  indulged  to  excefs^  they  beget  (z^ 
tiety  and  difguft :  and,  to  reftore  a  proper  tofie 
of  mind, nothing  can  be.more  happily  contrived  - 
than  the  exhilarating  pleafures  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intenfe  exercife  of 
intelledual  powers,  becomes  painful  by  over-i 
ftraining  the  mind  :  ceflation  from  fuch  exercife 
A  2  gives 
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gives  not  inftant  relief ;  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
void  be  filled  with  fome  amufement^  gently  re- 
laxing the  fpirits  *:  organic  pleafure^  which  hath 
no  relifti  but  while  we  are  in  vigour,  is  ill  quali- 
fied for  that  office ;  but  the  finer  pleafurcs  of 
fenfe,  which  occupy  without  exhaufting  the 
mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  reftore  its  ufual  tone 
after  fevere  application  to  ftudy  o^bufinefs,  as 
well  as  after  fatiety  fi-om  fenfual  gratification. 

Our  firft  perceptions  are  of  external  objefts, 
and  our  firlt  attachments  are  to  them.  Organic 
pleafures  take  the  lead :  but  the  mind,  gradually 

^ripening,  reliflieth  more  and  more  the  pleafures 
of  the  eye  and  ear  j  which  approach  the  purely 

.  mental,  without  exhaufting  the  fpirits ;  and  ex- 
ceed the  purely  fenfual,  without  danger  of  fatie- 
ty. The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  accor- 
dingly a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us  from  the 
immoderate  gratification  of  fenfual  appetite  j  and 
the  mind,  once  accuftomed  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
external  objefts  without  being  fenCble  of  the  or- 
ganic impreffion,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  inter, 
nal  objeds  where  there  cannot  be  an  organic 
impreffion.  thus  the  Author  of  nature,  by 
qualifying  the  human  mind  for  a  fucceffion  of 
enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads  it  by  gentle 
fteps  from  the  moft  grovelling  corporeal  plea- 

•  Du  Bos  judicioufljr  obfervcs,  that  filence  doth  not 
tend  to  calm  an  agitated  mind }  but  that  foft  and  flow 
snuflc  hath  a  fine  effe^. 
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Aires,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  to  thofe  refined  and  fubiime  plea- 
fores  that  are  fuited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  fucceffion 
by  any  law  of  neceiCty :  the  God  of  nature  offers 
it  to  us,  in  order  to  advance  our  happinefs ;  and 
it  is  fufficient,  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry 
it  on  in  a  natural  courfe.  Nor  has  he  made  our 
talk  either  dilagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  tranfition  is  fweet  and  eafy,  from  cor- 
poreal pleafures  to  the  more  refined  pleafures . 
of  fenfe ;  and  no  lefs  fo,  from  thefe  to  the  ex- 
alted pleafurej  of  morality  and  religion.  We 
ftand  therefore  engaged  in  honour,  as  well  as 
intereft,  to  fecond  the  purpofcs  of  nature,  by 
cultivating  the  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  car, 
thofe  efpecially  that  require  extraordinary  cul- 
ture  *,  fuch  as  arife  from  poetry,  painting, 
fculpture,  mufic,  gardening,  and  architcdlure. 
This  efpecially  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who 
have  leifure  to  improve   their  minds  and  their 

•  A  tafte  for  natural  obje^s  is  born  uith  us  in  perfec- 
tion ;  for  relifhing  a  fine  countenance^  a  rich  landfcapcj 
or  a  ▼ivid  colour,  culture  is  unnecefTary.  The  obfcrva- 
tion  holds  equally  in  natural  founds,  fuch  as  the  finging 
of  birds,  or  the  murmuring. of  a* brook.  Nature  here» 
the  artificer  of  the  objcdl  as  well  as  of  the  percipient, 
hath  accurately  fuited  them  to  each  other.  But  of  a 
poem»  a  cantata,  a  picture,  or  other  artificial  produc- 
tion, a  true  reliih  is  not  commonly  attained,  without  ^mc 
(ludy  and  much  pra<flice. 
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feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give 
pleafure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  difregarding  the 
inferior  fenfes.  A  tafte  for  thefe  arts  is  a  plant 
that  grows  naturally  in  many  foils  ;  but,  without 
culture,  fcarce  to  perfedlion  in  any  foil :  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  much  refinement ;  and  is,  by  proper 
care,  greatly  improved.  In  this  refpeft,  a  tafte  in 

'^the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
fenfe,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied  :  both  of 
them  difcover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  : 
fafhion,  temper,  and  education,  have  an  influence 
to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  un« 
tainted  :  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary  nor  local ; 
being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed  by 

\  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  defign  of  the. 
prefent  undertaking,  which  afpires  not  to  morali- 
ty, is,  to  examine  the  fenfitive  branch  of  human 
nature,  to  trace  the  objefts  that  are  naturally 
agreeable,  as  well  as  thofe  that  arc  naturally  dif* 
agreeable ;  and  by  thefe  means  to  difcover,  if  we 
can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe 

^  arts  muft  pierce  ftill  deeper  :  he  muft  acquire  2^ 
clear  perception  of  >vhat  objeSs  are  lofty,  what 
low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and 

vwhat  mean  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for 
reafoning  upon  the  tafte  of  any  individual,  and 
for  paffing  fentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  con- 
formable tp  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with 
^ertainty  that  it  is  correft  j  otherwifc,  that  it  is 

incorreft. 
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f 
incoirefl,  and  perhaps  whimfical.     Thus  the 
fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fcience ;  - 
aad,   like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  ^hen 
thus  ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firft 
place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fine  arts,  redoubles  the  pleafure  we 
derive  from  them.  To  the  man  who  refigns"^ 
himfelf  to  feeling  without  interpofing  any  judg- 
ment, poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful, 
being  fupported  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  the 
heat  of  imagination :  but  in  time  they  lofe  their 
relifli ;  and  are  generally  negleded  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life,  which  diipofes  to  more  ferious  and 
more  important  occupations.  To  thofe  who 
deal  in  criticifm  as  a  regular  fcience,  governed 
by  juft  principles,  and  giving  fcope  to  judg- 
ment as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  fa-^ 
vourite  entertainment ;  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relifh  which  they  produce  in  the  morning 
of  life  •. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophic  inquiry  into  the   ' 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflefting 

•  "  Though  logic  may  fubfift  without  rhetoric  or  po- 
'*  ctry,  yejt  *fo  neceflary  to  thcfe  lafl:  is  a  found  and  cor- 
"  Tc^  logic,  tliat  without  it  they  are  no  better  than 
"  warbling  trifles."     H.-rmes^  /.  6. 
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mind  to  the  moft  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  prac* 
tice,  of  reafoning  qpon  fubjeds  fo  agreeable^ 
tends  to  a  habit ;  and  a  habit,  ftrengthening  the 
reafoning  faculties,  prepares  the  mind  for  enter- 
ing  into  fubje&s  more  intricate  and  abftrad. 
To  have,  in  that  refped,  a  juft  conception  of  the 
importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but  refled  up- 
on the  ordinary  method  of  education ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages, 
hurries  us,  without  the  lead  preparatory  difci- 
pline,  into  the  moft  profound  philofophy.  A 
more  eSedual  method  to  alienate  the  tender 
mind  frpm  abftraft  fcience,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with  rcfpeft  to 
fuch  fpeculations,  our  youth  generally  contraft 
a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  feldom  if  ever  fi^bdu- 
ed.  Thpfe  who  apply  to  the  arts,  are  trained 
in  a  very  different  manner :  they  are  led,  ftep 
by  ftep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation,  to 
what  are  more  difBcult ;  and  are  not  permitted 
to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  are  perfeded  iq 
thofe  which  go  before.  Thus  the  fcience  of  cri- 
ticifm  may  be  confidered  as  a  middle  link,  con- 
nefting  the  different  parts  of  education  into  a 
regular  chain.  This  fcience  furnifheth  an  invi- 
ting  opportunity  to  exercife  the  judgment  j  we 
delight  to  reafpn  upon  fubjecbs  that  are  equally 
pleafant  and  familiar :  we  proceed  gradually  from 
the  fimpler  to  the  more  involved  cafes  j  and  in  a 
du^  courfe  of  difcipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
^1  our  faculties,  beftows  acutenefs  on  that  of  rea- 
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ion,  fuffident  to  unravel  all  the  intracies  of  pbi. 
lofopby. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked^  that  the  rea* 
fonings  employed  on  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  which  cegulate  oi^r  condud. 
Mathematical  and  metaphyfical  reafonings  have 
no  tendency  to  improve  oi^r  knowledge  of  man ; 
nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of 
Hfe :  but  a  juft  tafte  of  the  fine  arts,  derived 
from  rational  principles,  furnifhes  elegant  fub- 
je^s  for  converiation,  and  prepares  us  for  ading 
in  the  focial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  ration^al  criticifm  tends  to  im- 
prove the  heart  no  lefs  than  the  underftandiag. 
It  tends,  in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  felfifh 
affedions  :  by  fweetening  and  harmonizing  the 
temper,  it  is  a  (Irong  antidote  to  the  turbulence 
of  paflion,  and  violence  of  purfuit :  it  procures 
to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoyment,  that,  in 
order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deli- 
ver up  his  youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinking* } 
nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition  ;  nor  his  old 
age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  difguftfol 
pafSons,  find  in  the  conftitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  tafte : 

•  If  any  youth  of  a  fplendid  fortune  and  Englifh  edu- 
cation (lomble  perchance  upon  this  book  and  this  paf- 
fagCy  he  will  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  empty  declama- 
tion. But  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  cxpc- 
rimenty  he  will  find,  much  tp  his  fatisfadion,  every  arti- 
fice weU  founded. 
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the  man  upoa  whom  nature  and  cukure  have 
beftowed  this  bieffing,  delights  in  the  virtuous 
difpoHtions  and  a£tions  of  others :  he  loves  to 
cheriih  them,  and  to  publifli  them  to  the  world : 
faults  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  no  lefs 
obvious }  but  thefe  he  avoids,  or  removes  out 
of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon  whom 
even  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  impref- 
fion,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without  controul, 
and  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blcmifhes. 
In  a  word,  there  are  other  paffions,  that,  upon 
occafion,  may  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more 
than  thofe  mentioned  j  but  not  another  paflion 
is  fo  unwearied  an  antagonift  to  the  fweets  of 
focial  intercourfe  :  pride  and  envy  put  a  man 
perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others ;  and  difpofe 
him  to  relifh  bad  more  than  good  qualities,  even 
in  a  companion.  How  different  that  difpofition 
of  mind,  where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or 
neighbour  is,  by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its 
ftrongeft  light ;  and  defers  or  blemifhes,  natu- 
ral to  all,  are  fupprefled,  or  kept  out  of  view ! 

In  the  next  j5lace,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  no 
lefs  to  invigorate  the  focial  affedions,  than  to  mo- 
derate thofe  that  are  felfifli.  To  be  convinced 
of  that  tendency,  we  need  only  reflefl:,  that  de- 
licacy of  tafte  neceflarily  heightens  our  feeling  of 
pain  and  pleafure ;  and  of  courfe  our  fympathy, 
^hich  is  the  capital  branch  of  ev^ry  focial  paf- 
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fion«  Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of 
joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and  fears :  fuch  exercife, 
foothing  and  fatisfaftory  in  itfelf,  is  neceflarily 
produ£Hve  of  mutual  good»wiIl  and  aflfeftion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is'v 
referved  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moft 
important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport 
to  morality.     I  infift  on  it  with  entire  fatisfac^ 
tion,  that  no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to 
his  duty,  than  that  of  cultivating 
fine  arts :  a  juft  relifh  pf  what  is  b 
per,    elegant,   and  ornamental,  i 
painting,  in  architedure  or  garden 
preparation  for  the. fame  juft  relifh 
lities  in  character  and  behaviour*     To  the  man 
who  has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accom* 
plifhed,  every  aQion  wrong  or  improper  muft  be , 
highly  difgqflful :  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  over- 
bearing power  pf  paffion  fway  him  from  his  du- 
ty, he  returns  to  it  with  redoubled  refolution 
never  to  be  fwayed  a  fecond  time :  he  has  now 
an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  convidion  de- 
rived from  experience,   ths^t  happinefs  depends 
on  regularity  and  order,  ^nd  that  difregard  to 
juftice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  puniihed 
with  fhame  and  remorfe  *. 

Rude 

*  Qenius  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  inflammable  conflitu- 
tion,  delicacy  of  tafte  to  calmnefs  and  ftdatenefs.  Hence 
it  is  common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prcj  to  every 
paffion  ;  but  feldom  delicacy  of  tafte.     Upon  a  man  pofr 
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Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority 
over  reafon:  Philofophers  anciently  were  divided 
into  feds,  being  Epicureans,  Platonifts,  Stoics, 
Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics  :  the  fpeculative  relied 
no  farther  on  their  own  judgement  but  to  chufe 
a  leader,  whom  they  implicitly  followed.  In  later 
timed,  happily,  reafon  hath  obtained  the  afcend- 
ant :  men  now  afiert  their  native  privilege  of 

lemfelves  ;  and  difdain  to  be  rank-^ 
whatever  be  the  fcience.    I  am 

3t  criticifm,  which,  by  what  fata- 

t,  continues  to  be  no  lefs  flavifh  in 
nor  lefs  fubmiffive  to  authority^ 

originally.  Bo0u,  a  celebrated 
^French  critic,  gives  many  rules  ;  but  can  difco- 
ver  no  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than 
the  pra£tice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle ;  Strange  ! 
that  in  fo  long  a  work,  he  fhould  never  once 
have  ftumbled  upon  the  queftion.  Whether,  and 
how  far,  do  thefe  rules  agree  with  human  na- 
\  ture.  It  could  not  furely  be  his  opinion,  that 
thefe  poets,  however  eminent  for  genius,  were 
entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind  ;  and  that  no- 
thing now  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their 
arbitrary  will :  if  in  writing  they  followed  na 

feiTed  of  that  blcfling,  the  moral  duties,  no  lefs  than  t}ie 
fine  arts,  make  a  deep  impreffion,  and  counterbalance 
every  irregular  defire :  at  the  fame  time,  a  temper  calm 
and  fedate  is  not  cafily  moved,  even  by  a  ftrong  tcmpta- 
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rule,  why  fliould  they  be  imitated?  If  they  ftudi- 
ed  nature,  and  were  obfequious  to  rational  prin- 
ciples, why  fhould  thefe  be  concealed  from  us  ? 
With  refpea  to  the  prefent  undertaking,  it  is 
not  the  author's  intention  to  compofe  a  regular 
treatife  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts  i  but  only,  in 
general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles, 
drawn  from  human  nature,  the  true  fource  of 
criticifm.    The  fine  arts  are  intended  to  enter-'' 
tain  us,   by  making  pleafant  imprefli 
by  that  circumftance,  are  diftinguifhe 
ufeful  arts  :  but,  in  order  to  make  p 
preifions,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted 
what  objefts  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what 
naturally  difagreeable.     That  fubjed  is  here  at^ 
tempted,  as  far  as  necefTary  for  unfolding  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  author 
aflumes  no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that 
of  evincing,  perhaps  more  diftinftly  than  hither- 
to  has  been  done,  that  thefe  principles,  as  well^ 
as  every  juil  rule  of  criticifm,  are  founded  upon 
the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature.     What  the  au-'' 
thor  Jiath  difcovered  or  colleded  upon  that  fub- 
jed,  he  choofes  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agree- 
able form  of  criticifm  ;  imagining  that  this  form 
will  be  more  relifhed,  and  perhaps  be  no  lefs 
inftrudive,  than  a  regular  and  laboured  difqui- 
fuion.    His  plan  is,  to  afcend  gradually  to  prin- 
ciples, from  fads  and  experiments ;  inftead  of  ^ 
beginning  with  the  former,  handled  abftraaedly, 

and 
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and  defcending  to  the  latter.     But,  though  ctt- 
"^ticifm  is  thus  his  only  declared  aim,  he  will  not 
difown,  that  all  along  it  has  been  his  view,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  man,  confidered  as  a  fen- 
^fitive  being  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain  :  and, 
though  he  flatters  himfelf  with  having  made 
fome  progrefs  in  that  important  fcience,  he  is, 
however,  too  fenfible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty, 
to  undertake  it  profefledly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the 
e  of  the  prefent  work, 
re  works,  not  men,  is  the  juft  prero- 
ticifm  ;  and  accordingly  all  perfonal 
ere  avoided,  unlefs  where  neceflary 
to  illuftrate  fome  general  propofition.  No  praife 
.is  claimed  on  that  account ;  becaufe  cenfuring 
with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault,  cannot  be  en- 
tertaining to  any  perfon  of  humanity.  Writers, 
one  (hould  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to 
be  refer ved  on  that  article,  when  they  lie  fo  o- 
pen  to  retaliation.     The  author  of  this  treatife, 
far  from  being  confident  of  meriting  no  cenfure, 
entertains  not  even  the  flighted  hope  of  fuch 
perfedion.  Aihufement  was  at  firfl:  the  foti  aim 
of  his  inquiries  :   proceeding  from  one  particu- 
lar to  another,  the  fubjeft  grew  under  his  hand  j 
and  he  was  far  advanced  before  the  thought 
fl:ruck  him,  that  his  private  meditations  might 
be  publicly   ufeful.     In  public,   however,   he 
would  not  appear  in  a  floveflly  drefs  ;  and  there"- 
fore  he  pretends  not  otherwife  to  apologife  for 

his 
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his  errors,  than  by  obferving,  that  in  a  new 
fubjed,  no  lefs  nice  than  extenfive,  errors  are 
in  fome  meafure  unavoidable.  Neither  pretends 
he  to  juftify  his  tafte  in  every  particular  :  that 
point  muft  be  extremely  clear,  which  admits 
not  variety  of  opinion  ;  and  in  fome  matters 
fufceptible  of  great  refinement,  time  is  perhaps 
the  only  infallible  touchftone  c 
he  appeals,  and  to  that  he  chea 

N.  B.  The  Elbmemts  of  C 
ing  the  whole,  is  a  title  too  : 
work.    A  number  of  thefe  e 
ciples  are  here  unfolded  :  but,  as  ine  auinor  is 
far  from  imagining  that  he  has  completed  the 
lift,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper,  fuch  as  may 
exprefs  any  number  of  parts  lefs  than  the  whole. 
This  he  thinks  is  fignified  by  the  title  he.  has 
chofen,  viz.  Elements  of  Criticism. 
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CHAPTER     1. 


PERCEPTIONS  AND  IDBAS  IN  A 

AM  A  Nj  while  awake,  is  coni 
continued  train  of  perceptions   and 
ideas  pai&ng  in  his  mind.    It  required 
no  adiyity  on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  train  : 
nor  can  he  at  will  add  any  idea  to  the  train  *• . 
At  the  fame  time,  we  learn  from  daily  experi* 

*  For  bew  ihould  thU  be  done  ?  what  idea  is  it  that  we 
are  to  add  ?  If  we  can  fpecify  the  idea,  that  idea  i^ 
already  in  the  mind*  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  aA 
of  the  will.  If  we  cannbt  fpecify  any  idea,  I  neit  demand; 
how  can  a  perfon  will,  or  to  What  purpofe,  if  there  be 
nothing  in  ^iew  ?  We  cannot  form  a  conception  of  fuck 
a  thing.  If  this  argament  need  confirmation,  I  urge  ex- 
perience :  whoerer  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas  are 
linked  together  in  the  mind,  forming  a  conneded  chain ; 
and  that  we  have  not  the  command  of  any  idea  indep^- 
dent  of  the  chain* 

Vox-,  h  B  encc^ 
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ence,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  not  regu- 

lated  by  chance:  and  if  it  depend  not  upon  will, 

nor-upon  chance,  by  what  law  is  it  governed  ? 

The  queftion  is  of  importance  in  the  fcience  of 

human  nature  ;  and  I  promife  before  hand,  that 

it  will  be  found  of  great  importance  in  the  fine 

arts. 

^    It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things 

her,  have  a  great  influence  ill  di- 

i  of  thought.    Taking  a  view  of 

their  inherent  properties  are  not 

s,  than  the  various  relations  that 

geltier  :  Caufe  and  eflfeft,  conti- 

guity  m  time  or  in  place,  high  and  low,  prior  and 

pofterior,  refemblance,  contraft,  and  a  thoufand 

other  relations,  conned  things  together  without 

end.  Not  a  fmgle  thing  appears  foKtary  and  alto- 

gather  devoid  of  connection  ;  the  only  diflference 

is,   that  fome  are  intimately  connected,  fome 

more  flightly  ;  fome  near,  fome  at  a  diftance. 

Experience  will  fatisfy  us  of  what  reafon  makes 
probable,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  in  a 
great  meafure  regulated  by  the  foregoing  rela- 
tions :  an  external  objed  is  no  fooner  prefented 
to  us  in  idea,  than  it  fuggefts  to  the  mind  other 
objeas  to  which  it  is  related  ;  and  in  that  man- 
ner is  a  train  of  thoughts  compofed.  Such  is 
the  law  of  fucceffion  ;  which  mull  be  natural^ 
becaufe  it  governs  all  human  beings.  The  law, 
however,  feems  not  to  be  inviolable  :  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  an  idea  arifes  in  the  mind, 

without 
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witbout  any  perceived  conne£tion ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  profound  fleep. 

But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  an"^ 
unconnected  idea,  yet  in  a  meafure  we  can  at- 
tend to  fome  ideas,    and  difmifs  others.     There 
are  few  things  but  what  are  conneded  with  ma- 
ny others  ;  and,  when  a  thing  thus  connefted 
becomes  a  fubjed:  of  thought,  it  come 
gefts  many  of  its   connexions  :    an 
a  choice  is  afibrded  ^  we  can  infift 
rejeding  others;  and  fometimes  we 
what  is  commonly  held  the  (lighter  c 
Where  ideas  are  left  to  their  natural  courle,  ttiey 
are  continued  through  the  ftridteft  conneftions : 
the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  fon  more  readily 
than  to  a  fcrvant  j  and  more  readily  to  a  neigh- 
bour than  to  one  living  at  a  diftance.    This  or- 
der, as  obferved,  may  be  varied  by  will,  but  ftill 
within  the  limits  of  related  objeds  ;  for  though 
we  can  vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train,  we 
cannot  diffolve  the  train  altogether,  by  carrying- 
on  our  thoughts  in  a  loofe  manner  withput  any 
conne&ion.     So  far  dojh  our  power  extend ; 
and  that  power  is  fufficient  for  all  ufcful  purpo- 
fes :  to  have  more  power,  would  probably  be 
hurtful,  inftead  of  being  falutary. 

Will  is  not  the  only.caufe  that  prevents  a  train  v 
of  thought  from  being  continued  through  the 
ftriSeft  connexions  :  much  depends  on  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind  :  for  a  fubjed  that  accords 
with  that  tone  is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good 
B  2  fpirits. 
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fpirits,  a  chearful  fubjeft  will  be  introduced  by 
the  flighted  copnedion ;  and  one  that  is  me- 
lancholy, no  lefs  readily  in  low  fpirits  :  an  in- 
terefting  fubjedl  is  recalled,  from  time  to  time, 
by  any  connexion  indiflferently,  ftrong  or  weak  ; 
which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakefpear,  with  re- 
lation to  a  rich  cargo  at  fea  : 

cooling  my  brotb^ 
Dw  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
m  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  fea. 
lot  fee  the  fandy  hour-glafs  run, 
iild  think  of  fhallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  fee  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  fand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kifs  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  fee  the  holy  edifice  of  ftone, 
And  not  bethink  me  ftralt  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  veflel's  fide, 
Would  fcattcr  all  the  fpices  on  the  ftream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  filks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice^   a&  i,  fc.  i. 

Another  caufe  clearly  diftinguifliable  from 
that  now  mentioned,  hath  alfo  a  confiderable 
influence  to  vary  the  natural  train  of  ideas  ; 
which  isy  that,  in  the  minds  of  fome  perfons, 
thoughts  and  circumftances  crowd  upon. each 
other  by  the  flighted  connedions.  JL  afcribe  this 
to  a  bluntnefs  in  the  difcerning  faculty  j  for  a 
perfon  who  cannot  accurately  diftinguifli  be- 
tween 
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tween  a  flight  conne^lion  and  one  that  is  more 
intunate,  is  equally  .aflfeded  by  each  :  fuch  a  per- 
fon  muft  neceflfarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas, 
becaufe  they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  in- 
diflferently  j  and  the  flighter  relations,  being 
without  number,  furnifli  ideas  without  end. 
Tliis  dodrine  is,  in  a  lively  manner,  illuft rated 
by  Shakefpear. 

Falftttf^  What  is  the  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thcc  ? 

Hoftefs,  Many,  if  thou  wcrt  an  honeft  man,  thyftlf 
and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didft  fwcar  to  me  on  a  par- 
cd-gilt-goblet,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the 
rcmnd  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wcdncfday  in  Whit- 
fnn-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening 
him  to  a  finging  man.df  Windfor,  thou  didft  fwcar  to 
mc  then,  as  I  was  wafliing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  Lady  thy  wife.  Canft  thou  deny  it  ? 
Did  not  Goodwife  Kccch,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  mc  Goflip  Quickly  ?  coaxing  in  to  bor- 
row a  mcfs  of  vinegar  \  telling  us  (he  had  a  good  difh  of 
prawns  ;  whereby  thou  didft  defire  to  cat  fomc  \  where- 
by I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound.  -  And 
didft  not  thou,  when  (he  was  gone  down  ftairs,  delire 
nic  to  be  no  more  fo  familiarity  with  fuch  poor  people, 
laying,  that  ere  long  they  fhould  call  me  Madam  ?  And 
didft  thou  not  kifs  me,  and  bid  mc  fetch  thee  thirty 
fhillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,,  deny  it 
if  thou  canft  ?         Second  Part ^  Henry  IV.  ail  2.fc,  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judg.^ 
ment  cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas  j  becaufe 

the 
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^     OV-JL^ 


the.  fighter  relatioxis,  makiDg  no  figure  in  his 
mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideas.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friend- 
ly to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  for  it  is  a 
noted  obfervation.  That  a  great  or  comprehen- 
five  memory  is  fcldom  connefted  with  a  good 

\  judgment. 

'  As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  t6 
another  noted  obfervation,  That  wit  and  judg- 
ment are  feldom  united.  Wit  confifts  chiefly  in 
joining  things  by  diftant  and  fancihil  relations, 
which  furprife  becaufe  they  are  unexpeded  ; 
fuch  relations,  being  of  the  flighteft  kind,  rea- 
dily occur  to  thofe  only  who  make  every  rela- 
tion equally  welcome.  Wit,  upon  that  account, 
is  in  a  good  meafure  incompatible  with  folid 
judgment  ;  which,  negleding  trivial  relations, 

I  adheres  to  what  are  fubftantial  and  permanent. 

I  Thus  memory  and  wit  are  often   conjoined  : 

X^folid  judgment  feldom  with  either. 

•*.  Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will 
difcover  order  as  well  as  connexion  in  their  fuc- 
ceflion.  There  is  implanted  in  the  bread  of  every 
man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and 
of  his  adions.  With  regard  to  perceptions,  I 
obferve  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  fuch  as 
iheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  muft  be  in- 
different in  what  order  they  be  furveyed.  ,  But, 
in  things  of  unequal  rank,. our  tendency  is,  to 
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view  the  principal  fubjeft  before  we  defcend  to 
its  acceffories  or  ornaments,  and  the  fuperior 
before  the  inferior  or  dependent ;  we  are  equally 
averfe  to  enter  into  a  minute  confideration  of 
.  conftituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  firft  furveyed 
as  a  whole.  It  need  fcarce  be  added,  that  our 
ideas  are  governed  by  the  fame  principle;  and 
that,  in  thinking  or  refleding  upon  a  number  of^ 
objeds,  we  naturally  follow  the  fame  order  as 
when  we  adually  furvey  them. 

The  principle  of  order  is  confpicuous  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  natural  operations  ;  for  it  always  dire£ls 
our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature  :  thinking  upon 
a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  its  natural  courfe  \/ 
the  mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  defcends  with 
a  river,  and  afcends  with  flame  and  fmoke  :  in-^ 
tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin  at  the 
founder,  and  to  defcend  gradually  to  his  lateft 
pofterity  ;  on  the  contrary,  mufmg  on  a  lofty 
oak,  we  begin]  at  the  trunk,  and  mount  from 
it  to  the  branches :  as  to  hiftorical .  fafts,  we 
love  to  proceed  in  the  order  of  time ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame,  to  proceed  along  the  chain 
of  caufea  and  efFefts. 

But  tho%  in  following  out  an  hiftorical  chain, 
our  bent  is  to  proceed  orderly  from  caufes  to  their 
eflFefls,  we  find  not  the  fame  bent  in  matters  of 
fcience :  there  we  feem  rather  difpofed  to  proceed 
from  effefts  to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular 
propofitions  to  thofe  which  are  more  general. 
Why.  this  difference  in  matters  that  appear  fo 
B  3  nearly 
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nearly  related  ?  I  anfwcr,  The  cafes  are  fimilar 
in  appearance  only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  hiftori- 
cal  chain,  every  event  i$  particular,  the  efFed  of 
fpme  former  event,  and  the  caufe  of  others  that 
follow  :  in  fuch  a  chain,  there  is  nothing  to  bia^ 
the  mind  from  the  order  of  nature.  Widely  dif- 
ferent is  fcience,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
put  caufes  and  their  effeds  :  many  experiments 
are  commonly  reduced  under  one  caufe ;  and 
again,  many  of  thefe  caufes  under  one  ftill  more 
general  and  comprehenfive :  in  our  progrefs 
from  particular  eSt&s  to  general  caufes,  and 
from  particular  propofitions  to  the  more  com- 
prehenfive, we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation  or  ex- 
panfion  of  mind,  like  ^yhat  is  feft  in  an  afcending 
feries,  which  is  extremely  pleafing :  the  pleafure 
here  exceeds  what  arifes  from  following  the 
fourfe  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  that  pleafure  which 
regulates  our  train  of  thought  in  the  cafe  now 
mentioned,  and  in  others  that  are  fimilar.  Thefe 
obfervations,  by  the  way,  furnifh  materials  for 
inftituting  a  comparifon  between  the  fynthetic 
and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning  :  the  fynthetic 
method,  defcending  regularly  from  principles  to 
their  confequences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
(Iridlnefs  of  order;  but  in  following  the  oppofite 
courfe  in  the  analytic  method,  we  have  a  fenfible 
pleafure,  like  mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt 
in  the  other :  the  analytic  method  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  imagination  ;  the  other  method  will 
be  preferred  by  thofe  only  who  with  rigidity,  ad- 
here 
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here  to  order,  and  give  no  indulgence  to  nata^- 
lal  emotions  ^. 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  framed  by  nature^ 
to  relifli  or4er  and  conneftipn.  When  an  objed 
is  introduced  by  a  proper  connedion^  we  are 
confcious  of  a  certain  pieafure  arifmg  from  thac> 
circumftance.  Among  objeds  of  equal  rank, 
the  pieafure  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
connexion:  but  among  unequal  objefts,  where 
we  require  a  certain  order,  the  pieafure  arifes 
f  hiefly  from  aiji  orderly  arrangement ;  of  which 
one  is  fenfible,  in  tracing  objeds  contrary  to  the 
cQurfe  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  fenfe  of  or- 
der :  the  mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a 
flowing  river,  aTid  with  the  fame  alacrity  from  a 
whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a  principal  to  its 
acceffories  ;  but  in  the  contrary  diredion,  it  is 
fenfible  of  a  fort  of  retrograde  motion,  which  is  " 
unpleafant.  And  here  may  be  remarked  the""-, 
great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man  : 
grandeur,  which  makes  a  deep  impreflion,  in- 
dines  us,  in  running  over  any  feries,  to  proceed 
from  fmall  to  great,  rather  than  from  great  to 
fmall  ;  but  order  prevails  over  that  tendency, 
and  affords  pieafure  as  well  as  facility  in  palling 
from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a  fubjeft  to 
its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  oppofite 
courfe.     Elevation  touches   the   mind   no   lefs 

f  A  train  of  perceptions  or  ideas,  with  refpcil  to  its  u- 
pifoj-mity  and  variety,  is  handled  afterwards,  ch;ip.  9. 

•*  "  than 
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than  grandeur  doth ;  and  in  raifing  the  mind  to 
elevated  objeds,  there  is  a  fenfible  pleafure  :  the 
courle  of  nature,  however,  hath  ftill  a  greater 
influence  than  elevation ;  and  therefore,  the 
pleafure  of  falling  with  rain,  and  defcending  gra- 
dually with  a  river,  prevails  over  that  of  mount- 
ing upward.  But  where  the  courfe  of  nature 
is  joined  with  elevation,  the  effe£t  muft  be  de- 
lightful :  and  hence  the  Angular  beauty  of  fmoke 
\  afcending  in  a  calm  morning. 

I  am  extremely  fenfible  of  the  difguft  men  ge- 
nerally have  to  abftrad  fpeculation ;  and  I  would 
avoid  it  altogether,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  work 
that  profeffes  to  draw  the  rules  of  criticifm  from 
human  nature,  their  true  fource*  We  have  but 
a  fmgle  choice,  which  is,  to  continue  a  little  Ion- 
ger  in  the  fame  train,  or  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking altogether.  Candour  obliges  me  to  noti- 
fy this  to  my  readers,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have 
an  invincible  averfion  to  abftraft  fpeculation, 
may  ftop  fhort  here ;  for  till  principles  be  un- 
folded, I  can  promife  no  entertainment  to  thofc 
who  fhun  thinking.  But  I  flatter  myfelf  with  a 
different  bent  in  the  generality  of  readers  :  fome 
few,  I  imagine,  will  relifh  the  abftrafl:  part  for 
its  own  fake  ;  and  many  for  the  ufeful  purpofes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  For  encouraging 
the  latter  to  proceed  with  alacrity,  I  affure  them 
beforehand,  that  the  foregoing  fpeculation  leads 
to  many  important  rules  of  criticifm,  which  Ihall 
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be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  for  inftant  fatis&£lion  in  part,  thej 
will  be  pleafed  to  accept  the  following  fpecimen. 

Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  thc"^ 
natural  courfe  of  our  ideas,  is  fp  far  agreeable ; 
and  every  work  of  art  that  reverfes  that  courfe, 
is  fo  far  dilagreeable.  Hence  it  is  required  in 
every  fuch  work,  that,  like  an  organic  fyftem, 
its  parts  be  orderly  arranged  and  mutually  con« 
peded,  bearing  each  of  them  a  relation  to  the 
whole,  fome  more  intimate,  fome  lefs,  according 
to  their  deftination  :  when  due  regard  is  had  to 
thefe  particulars,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  jufl:  compo- 
fition,  and  fo  far  are  pleafed  with  the  perform-^ 
ance.  Homer  is  defeftive  in  order  and  connec- 
tion ;  and  Pindar  more  remarkably.  Regula- 
rity,  order,  and  connexion,  are  painful  reftraints 
on  a  bold  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are  not 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  but  after  much  culture 
and  difdpline.  In  Horace  there  is  no  fault  more 
eminent  than  want  of  connexion  :  inftances  are 
without  number.  In  the  jfirft  fourteen  lines  of 
ode  7.  lib.  I.  he  mentions  feveral  towns  and  dif- 
trifts,  more  to  the  tafte  of  fome  than  of  others : 
in  the  remainder  of  the  ode,  Plancus  is  exhorted 
to  drown  his  cares  in  wine.  Having  narrowly 
efcaped  death  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  this  poet  ♦ 
takes  occafion  to  obferve  juflly,  that  while  we 

♦  Lib.  z.  ode  13. 
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guard  againfl:  feme  dangers,  we  are  expofed  to 
others  we  cannot  forefee :  he  ends  with  difplay- 
ing  the  power  of  mufic.  The  parts  of  ode  i6. 
lib.  2.  are  fo  loofely  conneded  as  to  disfigure  a 
poem  otherwife  extremely  beautiful.  The  ift, 
sd,  3d,  4th,  nth,  24th,  27th  odes  of  the  3d 
book,  lie  open  all  of  them  to  the  fame  cenfure. 
The  firil  fatire,  book  i.  is  fo  deformed  by  want 
of  connection,  as  upon  the  whole  to  be  fcarce 
agreeable  :  it  commences  with  an  important 
queftion.  How  it  happens  that  people,  though 
much  fatisfied  with  themrelves,are  feldom  fo  with 
their  rank  or  condition.  After  illuftrating  the 
obfervation  in  a  fprightly  manner  by  feveral  ex- 
amples,  the  author,  forgetting  his  fubjeft,  enters 
upon  a  declamation  againft  avarice,  which  he 
purfues  till  the  line  io8.  there  he  makes  an  apo- 
logy for  wandering,  and  promifes  to  return  to 
his  fubjeft ;  but  avarice  having  got  poffeffion  of 
his  mind,  he  follows  out  that  theme  to  the  end, 
and  never  returns  to  the  queftion  propofcd  in  the 
beginning. 

Of  Virgil's  Georgics,  tho'  cfteemed  the  moft 
complete  work  of  that  author,  the  parts  are  ill 
connefted,  and  the  tranfitions  far  from  being 
fweet  and  eafy.  In  the  firft  book  ♦  he  deviates 
from  his  fubjeft  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  five 
zones :  the  want  of  connexion  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  defcription  of  the  prodigies  that  accompa- 

•  Lin.  231. 
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nied  the  death  of  Csfar,  are  fcarce  pardonable. 
A  digreffion  on  the  praifes  of  Italy  in  the  fecond 
book  ^y  is  not  more  happily  introduced :  and  in 
the  midft  of  a  declamation  upon  the  pleafures  of 
hufbandry,  which  makes  part  of  the  fame  book  f , 
the  author  introduces  himfelf  into  the  poem  with- 
out the  flighteft  conne^on.  In  the  Lutrin,  the  , 
Goddefs  of  Difcord  is  introduced  without  any 
connection:  Ihe  is  of  no  confequence  in  the 
poem  ;  and  afts  no  part  except  that  of  lavifhing 
praife  upon  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  two  pre- 
faces of  Salluft  look  as  if  by  fome  blunder  they 
had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  hiftories  ;  they  will 
fuit  any  other  hiftory  as  well,  or  any  fubjed  as 
well  as  hiftory.  Even  the  members  of  thefe 
prefaces  are  but  loofely  conneded :  they  look 
more  like  a  number  of  maxims  or  obfervations 
than  a  conneded  difcourfe. 

An  epifode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  effeo^ 
an  acceflbry,  demands  not  that  ftri£t  union  widi 
the  principal  fubjed:,  which  is  requifite  between 
a  whole  and  its  conftituent  parts  :  it  demands, 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  fuch  as  ought  to  fub- 
lift  between  a  principal  and  acceflbry ;  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  graceful  if  it  be  loofely  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  fubjeCt.  I  give  for  an  ex- 
ample the  defcent  of  .£neas  into  hell,  which^ 
employs  the  fixth  book  of  the  ^neid  :  the  rea- 
der is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event :  no 

*  Lin.  136.,  f  Lin  475. 
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canfe  is  af&gned  that  can  make  it  appear  necef- 
iary,  or  even  natural,  to  fufpend  for  fo  long  a 
time  the  principal  adion  in  its  mod  interefting 
period  :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  for  an  ad- 
venture fo  extraordinary,  but  the  hero's  longing 
to  vifit  the  ghoft  of  his  father  recently  dead :  in 
the  mean  time  the  ftory  is  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  lofes  his  ardour.  Pity  it  is  that  an  epi- 
fode  fo  extremely  beautiful,  were  not  more  hap- 
pily introduced.  I  muft  obferve  at  the  fame 
time,  that  full  juftice  is  done  tp  this  incident,  by 
confidering  it  to  be  an  epifode  ;  for  if  it  be  a 
conftituent  part  of  the  principal  adion,  the  con<- 
nedtion  ought  to  be  (till  more  intimate.  The 
fame  objedtion  lies  againft  that  elaborate  defcrip- 
tion  of  Fame  in  the  -3Sneid  •  :  any  other  book 
of  that  heroic  poem,  or  of  any  heroic  poem,  has 
as  good  a  title  to  that  defcription  as  the  book 
where  it  is  placed. 

In  a  natural  landfcape  we  every  day  perceive 
a  multitude  of  objefts  connefted  by  contiguity 
folely  ;  which  is  not  unpleafant,  becaufe  objefts 
of  fight  make  an  impreffion  fo  lively,  as  that  a 
relation  even  of  the  flighteft  kind  is  relifhed. 
This  however  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  def- 
.  cription  :  words  are  fo  far  fliort  of  the  eye  in 
livelinefs  of  impreffion,  that  in  a  defcription  con- 
nexion ought  to  be  carefully  ftudied  ;  for  new 
objeds  introduced  in  defcription  are  made  more 

*  Lil>.  4.  lin.  173, 
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or  Icfs  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  connection  with  the  principal  fubjed:.  In 
the  following  paflage,  diflferent  things  are 
brought  together  without  the  flighteft  connec- 
tion, if  it  be  not  what  may  be  called  verbal,  L  e. 
taking  the  fame  word  in  different  meanings. 

Surgamus  :  folet  effe  gravis  cantantibus  umbra. 
Juniper!  gravis  umbra :  nocent  et  frugtbus  umbne. 
Ite  domum  faturae,  venit  Hefperus,  ite  capellae. 

Firg.  Buc.  X.  75. 

The  introduftion  of  an  objefk  metaphorically 
or  figuratively,  will  not  juftify  the  introduftion 
of  it  in  its  natural  appearance :  a  relation  fo 
flight  can  netrer  be  reliflied : 

Diftruft  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  fun  5 

But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone. 

And  in  thofe  climes  which  moft  his  forching  know^ 

He  makes  the  nobleft  fruits  and  metals  grow. 

Part  2.  Conqueft  of  Granada,  aB  3. 

The  relations  among  objeds  have  t  confider- 
able  influence  in  the  gratification  of  our  paflions, 
and  even  in  their  produdion.  'But  that  fubjedt 
Is  referved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emo- 
tions  and  paflions  *. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  inftance  of  a 
building  fo  great  erected  upon  a  foundation  fo 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fed.  4. 
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flight  in  appearance,  as  the  relations  of  objeds 
and  their  arrangement.  Relations  make  no  ca- 
pital figure  in  the  mind,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
tranfitory,  and  fome  extremely  trivial  :  they 
are,  however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  per* 
ceptions  into  one  conne&ed  chain,  produce  con- 
nexion of  aftion,  becaufe  perception  and  adion 
have  an  intimate  correfpondence.  But  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  the  condufb  of  life,  that  our  actions 
be  linked  together,  however  intimately  :  it  is 
befide  neceffary  that  they  proceed  in  a  certain 
order ;  and  this  alfo  is  provided  for  by  an  ori- 
ginal propenlity.  Thus  order  and  connection, 
while  they  admit  fufficient  variety,  introduce  a 
method  in  the  management  of  affairs  :  without 
them  our  condud  would  be  du6tuating  and  de- 
fultory  i  and  we  (hould  be  hurried  from  thought 
to  thought,  and  from  adion  to  adion,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  chance. 
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CHAP-        11. 

EMOTIONS    AND    PASSIONS. 

OF  all  the  feelings  raifed  in  us  by  externah 
objeds,  thofe  only  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  paffion  oc^ 
emotion  :  the  mod  pleafmg  feelings  of  taile,  or 
touch,  or  fmell,  afpire  not  to  that  honour*  From 
this  obfervation  appears  the  connexion  of  emo- 
tions and  paffions  with  the  fine  arts,  which,  as 
obferved  in  the  introdudion,  are  all  of  them  cal- 
culated to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye  or  the  ear;  ne- 
ver once  condefcending  to  gratify  any  of  the  infe- 
rior fenfes.  The  defign  accordingly  of  this  chap, 
ter  is  to  delineate  that  connedion,  with  the  view 
chiefly  to  afcertain  what  power  the  fine  arts  have^ 
to  raife  emotions  and  paiSons.  To  thofe  who 
would  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  indifpenfible  j  for  without  it  the  critic, 
as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule, 
have  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  themfelves  to 
chance.  Dellitute  of  that  branch  of  knowledge, 
IP  vain  will  either  pretend  to  foretell  what  eSeft 
his  work  will  have  upon  the  heart. 

The  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  appear  in  this 
view  to  open  a  direct  avenue  to  the  heart  of  man^ 
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The  inquifitive  mind  beginning  with  criticifm,thc 
mod  agreeable  of  all  amufements,  and  finding 
no  obftruftion  in  its  progrefs,  advances  far  iqto 
^he  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature  ;  and  gains  im- 
perceptibly a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  of  its  de{ires,and  of  every  motive  to  aftion ; 
a  fcience,  which  of  all  that  can  be  reached  by 
man,  is  to  him  of  the  greateft  importance. 

Upon  a  fubjed  fo  comprehenfive,  all  that  can 
be  expeded  in  this  chapter,  is  a  general  or  flight 
furvey :  and  to  fliorten  that  furvey,  I  propof^  to 
handle  feparately  fomc  emotions  more  peculiarly 
conneded  with  the  fine  arts.  Even  after  that  cir*- 
cumfcription,  fo  much  matter  comes  under  th^ 
prefent  chapter,  that,  to  avoid  confufion,  1  find  it 
neceflary  to  divide  it  into  many  parts :  and  tho* 
the  firfl  of  thefe  is  confined  to  fuch  caufcs  of  e- 
motion  or  paflion  as  are  the  moft  common  and 
the  moft  general ;  yet  upon  examination  I  find 
this  fmgle  part  fo  extenfive,  as  to  require  a  fubdi- 
vifion  into  feveral  feftions.  Human  nature  is  a 
*  complicate  machine,  and  is  unavoidably  fo  in  or- 
xder  to  anfwer  its  various  purpofes.  The  public 
indeed  have  been  entertained  with  many  fyftems 
of  human  nature  that  flatter  the  mind  by  their 
fimplicity:  according  to  fome  writers,  man  is  en- 
tirely a  felfifli  being ;  according  to  others,  ui^^ 
verfal  benevolence  is  his  duty :  one  founds  mo- 
rality upon  fympathy  folely,  and  one  upon  utility. 
If  any  of  thefe  fyftems  were  copied  from  nature, 
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the  prefent  fubjed  might  be  foon  difcufled.  But 
the  variety  of  nature  18  not  fo  eafily  reached : 
and  for  confuting  fuch  Utopian  fyftems  without 
the  fatigue  of  reafoning,  it  appears  the  beft  me- 
thod  to  take  a  furvey  of  human  nature,  and  to 
fet  before  the  eye>  plainly  and  candidly,  fads 
as  they  really  exi(t. 


PARTI. 

Caufes  unfolded  of  the  Emotions  and  Pajfwns. 

SECT.      I. 

Difference    between    Emotion    and  PaJJion. 
Caufes   that   are^  the   mofl   common   and  the 
mofi  general.^'— ^Pqffion  confidered  as  produce 
tive  of  A6lion* 

nrWESE  branches  are  fo  interwoven,  that  they 
X  cannot  be  handled  feparately.  It  is  a  fad 
univerfally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  paflion 
ever  ftarts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  caufe:  if  I 
love  a  perfon,  it  is  for  good  qualities  or  good 
offices :  if  I  have  refentment  againft  a  man,  it 
%«iu(t  be  for  fome  injury  he  has  done  me  :  and 
I  cannot  pity  any  one  who  is  under  no  diftrcfs 
of  body  nor  of  mind. 

The  circumftances  now  meptioned,  if  they  raife 
in  emotion  or  paffion,  cannot  be  entirely  indiffer* 
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cm ;  for  if  fo,  they  could  not  make  any  impref- 
fion.  And  we  find  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  not  indifferent :  looking  back  upon  the  fore- 
going examples,  the  good  qualities  or  good  offices 
that  attra£k  my  love,  arc  antecedently  agreeable: 
if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneafinefs,  it  would  not 
occafion  refentmerit  againft  the  author:  nor 
would  the  paffion  of  pity  be  raifed  by  an  objeft 
in  diftrefs,  if  that  obje£t  did  not  give  pain. 

/  "What  is  now  faid  about  the  produftion  of  e- 
motion  or  paffion,  refolves  into  a  very  fimple 
propofition.  That  we  love  what  is  agreeable, 

xand  hate  what  is  difagreeable.  And  indeed  it 
is  evident,  that  a  thing  muft  be  agreeable  or 
difagreeable,  before  it  can  be  the  objeft  either 
of  love  or  of  hatred. 

This  ihort  hint  about  the  caufes  of  paffion  and 
emotion,  leads  to  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the 
fubjeft.  Such  is  our  nature,  that  upon  perceiving 

/  certain  external  objedts,  we  are  inftantaneoufly 
confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain :  a  gently-flowing 

V  river,  a  fmpoth  extended  plain,  a  fpreading  oak, 
^towering  hill,  are  objefts  of  fight  that  raife  plea- 
fant  emotions :  a  barren  heath,  a  dirty  marfli,  a 
rotten  carcafe,  raife  painful  emotions.  Of  the 
emotions  thus  produced,  we  inquire  for  no  o- 
ther  caufc  but  merely  the  prefence  of  the  objeft. 
The  things  now  mentioned,  raife  emotions  by 
means  of  their  properties  and  qualities :  to  the  e- 
ipotipn  raifed  by  a  large  river,  its  fize,  its  force, 
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and  its  fluency,  contributes  each  a  (hare :  the  re« 
gularity,  propriety,  and  convenience,  of  a  fine 
building,  contribute  each  to  the  emotion  raifed 
by  the  building. 

If  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  hav6\ 
reafon  to  exped  the  fame  from  thofe  which  are 
internal ;  and  accordingly  power,  difcemment, 
wit,  mildnefs,  fympathy,  courage,  benevolence, 
are4iiigreeable  in  a  high  degree  :  uponpercei'^ 
ving  thefe  qualities  in  others,  we  inftantaneoufly 
feel  pleafant  emotions,  without  the  flighted  z& 
of  reflexion,  or  of  attention  to  confequences.  It 
is  almod  unneceflary  to  add,  that  certain  quali* 
ties  oppofite  to  the  former,  fuch  as  dulnefs,  pec* 
vifhnefs,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  occafion  in  the 
fame  manner  painful  emotions. 

Senfible  beings  affed  us  remarkably  by  theif 
adions.  Some  aftions  raife  pleafant  emotions  in 
the  fpedator,  without  the  lead  reflexion  ;  fuch 
as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behaviour.  ButN 
as  intention^  a  capital  circumdance  in  human  ac- 
tions, is  not  vifible,  it  requires  reflexion  to  dif* 
cover  their  true  character  :  I  fee  one  delivering 
a  purfe  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  that  aftion,  till  I  learn  with  what  in* 
tention  the  money  is  given  :  if  it  be  given  to 
difcharge  a  debt,  the  adion  pleafes  me  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  if  it  be  a  grateful  return,  I  feel  a  ftrpng- 
er  emotion  ;  and  the  pleafant  emotion  tifes  to  a 
great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gi- 
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ver  to  reliere  a  Yiituous  family  from  want.  Thus 
a&ions  are  qualified  by  intention  :  but  they  are 
not  qualified  by  the  event ;  for  an  adion  well 
intended  gives  pleafure,  whatever  the  event  be. 
Further,  human  a&ions  are  perceived  to  be  right 
or  wrong  ;  and  that  perception  qualifies  the  plea* 
fure  or  pain  that  refults  from  them  *. 

'Emotions 

^  In  trying  our  emotions  and  paflTions  to  their  origiop 
my  fird  thought  was,  that  qualities  and  actions  are  the 
primary  caufes  of  emotions  ;  and  that  thcfc  emotions  are 
afterward  expanded  upon  the  being  to  which  thcfe  qua* 
lities  and  anions  belong.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous.  An  attribute  is  noc»  even  in 
imagination,  feparable  from  the  being  to  which  it  be* 
longs  ;  and)  for  that  reafon,  cannot  of  itfelf  be  the  eaufe 
of  any  emotion.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  knowledge  of 
any  being  or  fubQance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes ; 
and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  otherwife 
than  by  thtfir  means.  But  ftill,  when  an  emotion  is  rai* 
iedy  it  is  the  being  itfelf,  as  we  apprehend  the  matter, 
that  raifes  the  emotion  ;  and  it  raifes  it  by  means  of  one 
or  other  of  its  attributes.  If  it  be  urged.  That  we  can 
in  idea  abflrafl  a  quality  from  the  thing  to  which  it  be* 
longs  ;  it  might  be  anfwered.  That  fuch  abftradion  may 
fepre  the  purpofes  of  reafoning,  but  is  too  faint  to  pro- 
duce any  fort  of  emotion.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  the  pre* 
fcnt  purpofe  to  anfwer.  That  the  eye  never  abflraas  : 
by  that  organ  we  perceive  things  as  they  really  exift,  and 
never  perceive  a  quality  as  feparated  from  the  fubjed. 
Hence  it  mud  he  evident,  that  emotions  are  raifed,  not 
by  qualities  abftraffly  confidcred,  but  by  the  fubftance 
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Emotions  are  raifed  in  us,  not  only  by  the  ^ 
quaittict  and  adions  of  others,  btit  alfo  by  their 
feelings :  I  cannot  bdiold  a  man  in  diilrefs, 
widbouc  partaking  of  his  pain ;    nor  in  joy^ 
without  partaking  of  his  pleafure. 

The  beings  or  things  above  defcribed,  occa*^ 
fidn  emotions  in  ns,  not  only  in  the  original 
ftirvey,  but  alfo  when  recalled  to  the  memory  in  - 
idea :  a  field  laid  out  with  tafte,  is  pleafant  in 
the  recoUeflion,  as  well  as  when  iinder  our  eye  : 
a  generous  a^ion  defcribed  in  words  or  colours, 
Qccafions  a  fenfible'  emotion,  as  well  as  when 
ipre  fee  it  performed ;  and  when  we  refle£b  upon 
the  diftrefs  of  any  perfoH,  our  pain  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  eye-wicnefles. 
In  a  word,  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  objed^ 
recalled  to  the  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occafion  of 
a  pleafant  or  painful  emotion,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  produced  when  the  obje£t  was  pre- 
fent  :  the  only  diiSerence  is,  that  an  idea  being . 
fainter  than  an  original  perception,  the  pleafure 

or  body  fo  and  fo  qualified.  Thus,  a  fpreading  oak  rai- 
fes  a  pleafant  emotion,  by  means  of  its  colour,  figurc# 
umbrage,  &c.  :  it  is  not  the  colour,  ftri^ly  fpeaking, 
that  produces  the  emotion,  b\it  the  tree  coloured  :  ic  is 
not  the  figure  abftraftly  confidtred  tliat  produces  the 
emotion,  but  the  tree  of  a  certain  figure.  And  hence, 
by  the  way,  it  appears,  that  the  beauty  of  fuch  an  obje^ 
is  complex,  refolvable  into  (everal  beauties  more  fimple* 
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or  pain  produced  by  the  former,  is  proportion* 
ably  £aintef  than  that  produced  by  the  latter. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  an  emotion, 
and  mentioned  feveral  caufes  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, we  proceed  to  an  obfervation  of  confi* 
derable  ignportance  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture, which  is.  That  defire  follows  fome  emo- 
tions, and  not  others.  The  emotions  raifed  by 
a  beautiful  garden,  a  magnificent  building,  or  a 
number  of  fine  £aices  in  k  crowded  aflembly,  is 
feldom  accompanied  with  defire.  Other  emo- 
tions are  accompanied  with  defire ;  emotions,  for 
example,  raifed  by  human  adions  and  qualities : 
a  virtuous  adion  raifeth  in  every  fpeftator  a  plea- 
fant  emotion,  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
defire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  action :  a  vici- 
ous adion,  on  the  contrary,  produceth  a  painful 
emotion,  attended  with  defire  to  puniih  the  de- 
linquent. Even  things  inanimate  often  raife  c- 
motions  accompanied  with  defire :  witnefs  the 
goods  of  fortune,  which  are  objeds  of  defire  al- 
moft  univerfally ;  and  the  defire,  when  immode- 
rate,  obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pleafant 
emotion  produced  in  a  fpedator  by  a  capital  pic- 
ture  in  the  poffcflion  of  a  prince,  is  feldom  ac- 
companied with  defire  j  but  if  fuch  a  pidure  be 
expofed  to  fale,  defire  of  having  or  poffeffing  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  a  ftrong  emotion. 

It  is  a  truth  verified  by  indudUon,  that  every 
palfion  is  accompanied  with  defire  }  and  if  an 
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emotion  be  fometimet  accompanied  with  defire^ 
fometimes  not,  it  comes  to  be  a  material  inqui- 
ry, in  what  refpe&  a  paifion  differs  from  an 
emotion.    Is  paflion  in  its  nature  or  feeling  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  emotion  ?   I  have  been  apt  to 
think  that  there  maft  be  fuch  a  diftin£iion ;  but, 
after  the  ftrideft  examination,  I  cannot  perceive 
any  :  what  is  love,  for  example,  but  a  plealant 
emotion  raifed  by  a  fight  or  idea  of  the  beloved 
female,  joined  with  defire  of  enjoyment  ?  in  what 
elfe  confifts  the  pailion  of  refentment,  but  in  a 
painful  emotion  occafioned  by  the  injury,  ac- 
companied with  defire  to  chaftife  the  guilty  per- 
fon  i    In  general,  as  to  paflion  of  every  kind, 
we  find  no  more  in  its  compofition,  but  the  par- 
ticulars now  mentioned,  an  emotion  pleafant  or 
painful,   accompanied  with  defire.     What  then 
ihall  we  lay  ?  Are  pajfton  and  emotion  fynonymous 
terms  ?     That  cannot  be  averred  ;  becaufe  no 
feeling  nor  agitation  of  the  mind  void  of  defire, 
is  termed  a  paflion;  and  we  have  difcovered, 
that  there  are  many  emotions  which  pafs  away 
without  raifing  defire  of  any  kind.     How  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  folved  ?     There  appears  to  me 
but  one  folution,  which  I  relifli  the  more,  as  it 
renders  th&  dodrine  of  the  paflSlons  and  emo- 
tions fimple  and  perfpicuous.    The  folution  fol- 
lows..   An  internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the- 
mind,  when  it  pafleth  away  without  defire,  is 
denominated  an  emotion :  when  defire  follows, 
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-  the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated  a  pqffkn. 
A  fine  face,  for  example,  raifeth  in  me  a  jJea* 
fant  feeling  :  if  that  feeling  vanifli  without  pro* 
ducing  any  effed,  it  is  in  pn^r  language  an 
emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling,  by  reiterated  ^iews 
of  the  objed,  become  fufficiently  flrong  to  oc- 
cafion  defire,  it  lofes  its  name  of  emotion,  and 
acquires  that  of  paffion*  The  fame  holds  in  all 
the  other  palfions :  the  painful  feeling  raifed  in 
a  fpedator  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  a  flranger» 
being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of  revenge,  is 
termed  an  emotion ;  but  that  injury  raifeth  in 
the  ftranger  a  flronger  emotion,  which  being 
accompanied  with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a  paflion : 
external  expreffions  of  diftrefs  produce  in  the 
fpe£tator  a  painful  feeling,  which  being  fome- 
times  fo  flight  as  to  pafs  away  without  any  efied, 
is  an  emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  fo  flrong  as 
to  prompt  defire  of  aflfording  relief,  it  is  a  paf- 
fion,  and  is  termed  ^i/y :  envy  is  emulation  in  ex* 
cefs ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely 
difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion  ; 
if  it  produce  defire  to  deprefs  him,  it  is  a  paflion. 

^  To  prevent  mifliakes,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
defire  here  is  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe,  namely, 
that  internal  adt,  which,  by  influencing  the  will, 

X  makes  us  proceed  to  a6lion.  Defire  in  a  lax  fenfe 
refpeAs  alfo  adions  and  events  that  depend  not 
on  us,  as  when  I  defire  that  my  friend  may  have 
a  fon  to  reprcfcnt  him,  or  that  my  country  may 
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flourifh  in  arts  and  fciences :  but  fuch  internal 
zSt  is  more  properly  termed  a  wijb  than  a  defire. 

Having  diftinguiflied  paffion  from  emotion,  we 
proceed  to  confider  paiSon  more  at  large,  with  re« 
fpeft  efpedally  to  its  power  of  producing  a£lion« 

We  have  dail^  and  conftant  experience  for 
our  authority,  that  no  man  ever  proceeds  to  ac«  . 
tion  but  by  means  of  an  antecedent  defire  or 
impulfe.  So  well  eftabliihed  is  this  obfervation^ 
and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  we  can 
fcarce  imagine  a  different  fyftem  of  a£don :  even 
a  child  will  fay  familiarly.  What  fhould  make 
me  do  this  or  that,  when  I  have  no  defire  to  do 
it  i  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  ex« 
iftence  of  adion  depends  on  antecedent  defire  ; 
it  follows,  that  where  there  is  no  defire,  there 
can  be  no  a^on.  This  opens  another  fhining 
diftinckion  between  emotions  and  paffions.  The 
former,  being  without  defire,  are  in  their  nature 
quiefcem :  the  defire  included  in  the  latter, 
prompts  one  to  ad  in  order  to  fulfil  that  defire, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  gratify  the  paflion. 

The  caufe  of  a  paffion  is  fufficiently  explained 
above :  it  is  that  being  or  thing,  which,  by  rai« 
fmg  defire,  converts  an  emotion  into  a  paifion» 
When  we  confider  a  pafiion  with  refped  to  its 
power  of  prompting  adion,  that  fame  being  or 
thing  is  termed  its  objeff :  a  fine  woman,  for  ex« 
ample,  raifes  the  pafiion  of  love,  which  is  dired- 
ed  to  her  as  its  objed  :  a  man^  by  injuring  me, 
raifes  my  refentment,  and  becomes  thereby  the 
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objed:  of  *my  refentment.  Thus  the  caufe  of  a 
paffion,  and  its  objeft^  are  the  fame  in  different 
refpe^s.  An  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing in  its  nature  quiefcent,  and  merely  a  paffive 
feeKng,  muft  have  a  caufe ;  but  cannot  be  faid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  an  objedt. 

The  objeds  of  our  paifions  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  A 
man,  a  houfe,  a  garden,  is  a  particular  objed : 
fame,  efteem,  opulence,  honour,  are  general  ob- 
jeds,  becaufe  each  of  them  comprehends  many 
particulars.  The  paifions  direded  to  general  ob- 
-  jefts  are  commonly  termed  appetites^  in  contradi* 
ftindion  to  paffions  direded  to  particular  objeds, 
which  retain  their  proper  name :  thus  we  fay  an 
appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conquefl:,  for 
riches ;  but  we  fay  the  paffion  of  friendihip,  of 
love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  of  refentment.  And 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  appetites 
and  paffions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  diftinguiih 
them  by  different  names :  the  latter  have  no  ex- 
iftence  till  a  proper  objed  be  prefented;  where- 
as the  former  exift  firft,  and  then  are  direded  to 
an  objed  ;  a  paffion  comes  after  its  objed ;  an 
appetite  goes  before  it,  which  is  obvious  in  the 
appetites  of  hunger,  thrift,  and  animal  love,  and 
isthefame  in  the  otherappetites  above  mentioned. 
By  an  objed  fo  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep 
impreffion,  th?  mind  is  inflamed,  and  hurried  to 
adion  with  a  ftrong  impulfe.  Where  the  objed  is 
lefs  powerful,  fo  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind,  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  felt  but  defire  without  any  fenfible  per- 
turbation. The  principle  of  duty  affords  one 
inftance :  the  defire  generated  by  an  objeA  of 
duty,  being  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to 
aft  calmly,  without  any  violent  impulfe ;  but  if 
the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  objeft,  in  that  cafe  delire  of  do- 
ing our  duty  becomes  a  warm  paflion. 

The  a&ions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally 
direded  by  inftind,  meaning  blind  impulfe  or 
defire,  without  any  view  to  confequences.  Man .. 
is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reafon :  he  common- 
ly ads  with  deliberation,  in  order  to  bring  about 
fome  defirable  end  ;  and  in  that  cafe  his  adions 
are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  de- 
fired  :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  aV 
perfon  from  want :  I  perform  a  grateful  aftion 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  :  and  1  fight  for  my 
country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the 
fiime  time,  there  are  human  adions  that  are  not . 
governed  by  reafon,  nor  are  done  with  any  view 
to  confequences.  Infants,  like  brutes,  are  mofl- 
Jy  governed  by  inflind,  without  the  Icafl  view 
to  any  end,  good  or  ill.  And  even  adult  perfons 
ad  fometimes  inflindively :  thus  one  in  extreme 
hunger  {hatches  at  food,  without  the  flighted 
confideration  whether  it  be  falutary  :  avarice 
prompts  to  accumulate  wealth,  without  the  lead 
view  of  ufe;  and  thereby  abfurdly  converts 
means  into  an  end :  and  animal  love  often  hurries 
to  fruition,  without  a  thought  even  of  gratification. 
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A  paffion  when  it  flames  fb  high  as  to  impel  us 
to  ad  blindly  without  any  view  to  confequences, 
good  or  ill)  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  inftinc- 
the  ;  and  when  it  is  fo  moderate  as  to  admit 
reafon,  and  to  prompt  actions  with  a  view  to  an 
end,  it  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  deliberative. 

With  refpeft  to  adions  exerted  as  means  to  an 
end,  defire  to  bring  about  the  end  is  what  deter* 
mines  one  to  exert  the  adion ;  and  delire  confi* 
dered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  motive :  thus  the 
fame  mental  a£t  that  is  termed  dejire  with  refped 
to  an  end  in  view,  is  termed  a  m&tive  with  refped 
to  its  power  of  determining  one  to  ad*  Inftinc* 
tive  adions  have  a  caufe,  namely,  the  impulfe 
of  the  pailion  ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
a  motive,  becaufe  they  are  not  done  with  any 
view  to  confequencest 

We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  defire  is  pleafant ;  and  the  forefight  of 
that  pleafure  becomes  often  an  additional  motive 
for  ading.  Thus  a  child  eats  by  the  mere  iml 
pulfe  of  hunger :  a  young  man  thinks  of  the 
pleafure  of  gratification,  which  being  a  motive  for 
him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulfe :  and  a 
man  £irther  advanced  in  life,  hath  the  additional 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  his  heakh  *. 

•  One  exception  there  is,  and  that  is  rcmorfe,  when  it 
is  fo  violent  as  to  make  a  man  defire  to  punifli  himfeif* 
The  gratification  here  is  far  from  being  pleafant.  See 
p.  1 88.  of  this  volame.  Bat  a  fingle  exception,  inftead  of 
oTcrtuming  a  general  rule,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  it. 
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From  tbefe  premififes,  it  is  eafy  to  determine 
^Ith  accuracy,  what  pailions  and  adions  are  fel- 
fiili,  what  focial.  It  is  the  end  in  view  that  af- 
certains  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong  :  where 
the  end  in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  are  fel* 
Mk ;  where  the  end  in  view  is  the  geod  of  ano- 
ther, they  are  fociah  Hence  it  follows,  that  in- 
itindive  adtons,  where  we  z&  blindly  and  mere- 
ly by  impulfe,  cannot  be  reckoned  eid^^r  focial 
or  felfifli :  thus  eating,  when  prompted  by  an  im- 
pulfe  merely  of  nature^  is  neither  focial  nor  fel- 
fifh  i  but  add  a  motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to 
my  pleafure  or  my  health,  and  it  becomes  in  a 
meafure  felfifh.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affec- 
tion moves  me  to  exert  an  adion  to  the  end  fole- 
ly  of  advancing  my  friend's  happinefs,  without 
regard  to  my  own  gratification,  the  adion  isjuft- 
ly  denominated  y^do/;  and  fo  is  alfo  the  affec- 
tion that  is  its  caufe :  if  another  motive  be  ad- 
dedy  that  gratifying  the  affedion  wiU  alio  contri- 
bute to  my  own  happinefs,  the  a£tion  becomes 
partly  felfiffu  If  charity  be  given  wkh  the  fingle 
view  of  relieving  a  perfon  from  diftrefs,  the  ac- 
tion is  purely  focial ;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  ad,  the  adion 
is  fo  far  felfifli  *•    Animal  love  when  carried 

into 

♦  A  fclfi(h  motive  proceeding  from  a  focial  principle, 
fuch  a$  that  mentioned,  is  the  mod  rcfpeaable  of  all  fel- 
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into  a£tion  by  natural  impulfe  ftnglf,  is  neither ' 
focial  nor  felfifh  :  when  exerted  with  a  view  to 
gratification,  it  is  felfifh :  when  the  motive  of 
giving  pleafure  to^its  objeO:  is  fuperadded,  it  is 
partly  focial,  partly  felfifh.  A  jufl  a£tion,  when 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  folely,  is  nei* 
ther  focial  nor  felfifh.  When  I  perform  an  a£t 
of  juftice  with  a  view  to  the  pleafure  of  gratifi- 
cation, *the  adion  is  felfifh :  I  pay  debt  for  my 
own  fake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor. 
But  fuppofe  the  money  has  been  advanced  by  a 
friend  without  interefl,  purely  to  oblige  me :  in 
that  cafe,  together  with  the  motive  of  gratifica- 
tion, there  arifes  a  motive  of  gratitude,  which 
refpeds  the  creditor  folely,  and  prompts  me  to 
a6l  in  order  to  do  him  good  ;  and  the  a£Uon  . 
is  partly  focial,  partly  felfifh.  Suppofe  again 
I  meet  with  a  furprifing  and  unexpe£ted 
aft  of  generofity,  that  infpires  me  with  love 
to  my  benefaaor,  and  the  utmoft  gratitude: 
I  burn  to  do  him  good  :  he  is  the'  fole 
objeft  of  my  defire  ;  and  my  own  pleafure 
in  gratifying  the  defire,  vanifheth  out  of  fight : 
in  this   cafe,  the  adion  I  perform  is  purely 

fifti  ipotivcs.  To  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion, one  muft  be  virtuous ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
a  c&aritable  a<flion,  one  mud  think  charity  laudable  at 
leaft,  if  not  a  duty.  It  Is  othcrwifc  where  a  man  gives 
charity  merely  for  the  fake  of  oftentation ;  for  this  he 
i»ay  do  without  having  any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his 
tc^ipcr, 
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.  fecial.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  foetal 
.  motive  becomes  ftrong,  the  a^on  is  exerted 
with  a  view  fingly  to  the  objed:  of  the  paifion^ 
and  felf  never  comes  in  view.  The  liame%ffeflt 
of  ftifling  felfifh  motives,  is  equally  remarkable 
in  other  pafllons  that  are  in  no  view  focial.  An 
aAion,  for  example,  done  to  gratify  my  ambi- 
tious  views,  is  felfifh  ;  but  if  my  ambition  be« 
come  headftrong,  and  blindly  impel  me  to  ac- 
tion, the  a&ion  is  neither  felfifh  nor  focial.  A 
flight  degree  -of  refentment,  where  my  chief 
view  in  ading  is  the  pleafure  arifing  to  myfelf 
firom  gratifying  the  paffion,  is  juflly  denomina-  . 
itdi  felfilh  :  where  revenge  flames  fo  high  as 
to  have  no  other  aim  but  the  deHruftion  of  it$  . 

^  objed,  it  is  no  longer  felfifh ;  but,  in  oppofitio4 
to  a  focial  paffion,  may  be  termed  difficiol'^^ 

When  this  analyfis  of  biunan  Iiatur9  is  con« 
fidered,  not  one  article  of  which  can  with  truth 
be  controverted,  there  is  reafon  to  be  furprifedX 
at  the  blindnefs  of  fome  philofophers,  who,  by 
dark  and  confufed  notions,  are  led  to  deny  ali 

*  This  wordy  hitherto  not  in  ufei  feems  to  fulfil  ali 
that  it  required  by  Demetrius  Fhalereus  {Of  Elocution. 
fiQ*  96.}  in  coining  a  new  word  :  firft,  that  it  beperfpi- 
cnous  }  and  next,  that  it  be  in  the  tone  of  the  language ; 
that  we  may  not»  fays  our  author,  introduce  among  the 
Grecian  vocables,  words  that  found  like  thofe  of  Phrygia 
or  Scythia, 
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motives  to  a^on  but  what  arife  from  felf-lovc. 

.  Man,  for  aught  appears,   might  poffibly  have. 

.  been  fo  framed,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  no  paf- 
fions  but  what  have  felf  for  their  objed :  but 
man  thus  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  fociety: 
his  conftitution,  partly  felfifli,  partly  focial,  fits 

.  him  miich  better  for  his  prefent  fituation  *. 

Of  felf,  every  one  hath  a  dired  perception  ;  of 
other  things  we  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
means  of  their  attributes :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
of  felf  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any 
other  thing.  Self  is  an  agreeable  objed  ;  and^ 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  muft  be  more  agree- 
able  than  afty  other  objed.  Is  this  fuflScient  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  felf-love  ?    - 

'  In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  fag. 
gefted,  that  fome  circnmftances  make  beings  or 

•  things  fit  objefts  for  defire,  others  not.  This  hint 
ought  to  be  purfoed.     It  is  a  truth  afcertained 

•  As  the  benevolence  of  many  human  a^^Jons  is  be- 
yond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  the  argument  commonly 
infifted  o^  for  reconciling  fuch  anions  to  the  felfift  fyf- 
tern,  is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  be- 
nevolent aaion,  or  an  adion  of  any  kind,  is  the  pleafure 
that  it  affords  me.  So  much  then  is  yielded,  that  we  arc 
pleafed  when  we  do  good  to  others  :  which  is  a  fair  ad- 
mifllon  of  the  principle  of  benevolence  ;  for  tritho^t  that 
principle,  what  pleafure  could  one  have  in  doing  good  to 
others  ?  And  admitting  a  principle  of  benevolence,  why 
may  it  not  be  a  motive  to  a^ion,  as  well  as  felfiflincfs.ij, 
or  any  other  principle  ? 
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by  univerfal  teperience,  that  a  thing  which  in 
our  apprehenfion  is  beyond  reach,  never  is  the  - 
obje&  of  defire }  no  man,  in  his  right  fenfes,  de- 
fires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  defcend  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth :  we  may  amule  ourfelves'in 
a  reverie,  with  building  cafUes  in  the  air,  and 
wilhing  for  what  can  never  happen  ;  but  fuch 
things  never  move  defire.  And  indeed  a  defire 
to  do  what  we  are  fenfible  is  beyond  our  power, 
would  be  altogether  abfurd.  In  the  next  place, 
though  the  difficulty  of  attainment  with  refped 
to  things  within  reach,  often  inflames  delire  j 
yet,  where  the  profpe£l  of  attainment  is  faint, 
and  the  event  extremely  uncertain,  the  object, 
however  agreeable,  feldom  raifeth  any  ftrong 
deiire :  thus  beauty,  or  any  other  good  quality^ 
in  a  woman  of  rank,  feldom  raifes  love  in  a. 
man  greatly  her  inferior.  In  the  third  place^ 
different  obje£b,  equally  within  reach,  raife  e- 
motions  in  different  degrees ;  and  when  deiire 
accompanies  any  of  thefe  emotions,  its  ftrengtb,* 
as  is  natural,  is  proportioned  to  that  of  its  caufe. 
Haice  ih^  remarkable  difference  among  defiresr 
directed  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  ra^- 
tional :  the  emotion  caufed  by  a  rational  being, 
is  out  of  meafure  ftronger  than  any  taufed  by 
an  animal  without  reafon  ;  and  an  emotion  rai- 
led by  fuch  an  animal,  is  ftronger  than  what  i^ 
caufed  by  any  thing  inanimate.  Thefe  is  a  fe- 
parate  reafon  why  defire  of  which  a  ratlonat 
being  i^  the  objeS,  fliould  be  the  ftrongeft :  Ctrl' 
Da  defiresr 
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defires  fwell  by  partial  gratification  j  and  the 
means  we  have  of  gratifying  defire,  by  bene* 
fiting  or  harming  a  rational  being,  are  without 
end:  defire  directed  to  an  inanimate  being, 
fufceptible  neither  of  pleafure  nor  pain,  is  not 
capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of  ac- 
quiring the  property.  Hence  it  is,  that  though 
every  emotion  accompanied  with  defire,  is  ftri&« 
ly  fpeaking  a  pafiion  ^  yet  commonly  none  of 
thefe  are  denominated  paifions,  but  where  a  feif- 
fible  being,  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  the 
objeft. 


SECT.        II. 

Fower  of  Sounds  to  raife  Emotions  and  Pqfftons. 

UPON  a  review,  I  find  the  foregoing  fedion 
almoft  wholly  employed  upon  emotions 
and  paflions  raifed  by  objects  of  fight,  though 
they  are  alfo  raifed  by  objefts  of  hearing.  As 
this  happened  without  intention,  merely  becaufe 
fuch  objeds  are  familiar  above  ot{iers,  I  find  it 
proper  to  add  a  fliort  fedion  upon  the  power  of 
founds  to  raife  emotions  and  paflions. 

I  begin  with  comparing  founds  and  vifible  ob- 
jefts  with  refpecl  to  their  influence  iipon  the 
mind«  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  of  all 
'external  objeds,  rational  beings,,  efpecially  of 
our  own  fpecies,  have  the  moft  powerful  influ* 
ence  in  raifing  emotions  and  paffions ;  and,  as 
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i^ech  is  the  mod  powerful  of  all  the  means  by 
which  one  human  being  can  difplay  itfelf  to  an- 
other, the  objefts  of  the  eye  muft  fo  far  yield 
preference  to  thofe  of  the  ear.  With  refpeft  to 
inanimate  objeds  of  fight,  founds  may  be  fo 
'  contrived  as  to  raife  both  terror  and  mirth  be* 
yond  what  can  be  done  by  any  fuch  obje£t./ 
Mufic  has  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
mind,  efpecially  in  conjunftion  with  words.  Ob- 
je&8  of  fighr  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  fame 
end,  but  more  faintly ;  as  where  a  love-poem  is 
rehearfed  in  a  ihady  grove,  or  on  the  bank  of  a 
purling  ftream.  But  founds,  which  are  vaftly 
more  du£Hle  and  various,  readily  accompany  all 
the  fodal  aflFedions  expreflied  in  a  poem,  efpeci* 
ally  emotions  of  love  and  pity. 

Mufic  having  at  cbmmand  a  great  variety  of 
emotions,  may,  like  many  obje&s  of  fight,  be 
made  to  promote  luxury  and  effeminacy ;  of 
which  we  have  infiances  without  number^  efpe- 
cially in  vocal  mufic.  But,  with  refpeft  to  its^ 
pure  and  refined  pleafures,  mufic  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  gardening  and  architedure,  her  fifter- 
arts,  in  humanizing  and  polifhing  the  mind  *  ; 
of  which  none  can  doubt  who  have  felt  the 
charms  of  mufic.  But,  if  authority  be  requi- 
red, the  following  paffage  from  a  grave  hiftori- 
an,  eminem  for  folidity  of  judgment,  muft  have 
the  greateft  weight.  Polybius,  fpeaking  of  the 
people  of  Cynaetha,  an  Arcadian  tribe,  has 
♦  Sec  Chapter  24. 
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the  following  train  of  reflexions.  **  As  the 
**  Arcadians  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
♦*  their  piety,  humanity,  and  bofpitality,  we  arc 
^'  naturally  led  to  inquire,^  how  it  has  happened 
^^  that  the  Cynastheans  are  diftinguiihed  from  the 
^*  other  Arcadians,  by  favage  manners,  wicked* 
^'  nefs,  and  cruelty.  I  can  attribute  this  differ* 
♦^  ence  to  no  other  caufe,  but  a  total  neglefl  a* 
^*  mong  the  people  of  Cynaetha,  of  an  inftitution 
*'  eftablilhed  among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  a 
^^  nice  regard  to  their  manners  and  their  climate : 
^'  I  mean  the  difcipline  and  exercife  of  that  ge- 
**  nuine  and  perfed  mufic,  which  is  ufeful  in 
"  every  ftate,  but  neceffary  to  the  Arcadians  ; 
^*  whofe  manners,  originally  rigid  and  auftere, 
^  made  it  of  the  greateft  importance  to  incorpo. 
^*  rate  this  art  into  the  very  eifence  of  their  go- 
•^  vemment.  All  men  know  that,  in  Arcadia, 
f^  the  children  are  early  taught  to  perform  hymn% 
f  *  and  fongs  coropofed  in  honour  of  their  gods 
f  *  acid  heroes  ;  and  that,  when  they  have  learned 
t'  the  mufic  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  they 
f '  aflemble  yearly  in  the  public  theatres,  dancing 
f  ^  with  emulation  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  a£t- 
f^  ing  in  games  adapted  to  their  tender  year«. 
^'  The  Arcadians,  even  in  their  private  feafts, 
f '  never  employ  hirelings,  but  each  man  fings  in 
f*  his  turn.  They  are  alfo  taught  all  the  military 
t*  fteps  and  motions  to  the  found  of  inftruments, 
{*  which  they  perform  yearly  in  the  theatres,  at 
f  *  the  public  charge.    To  me  it  is  evident,  that 
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^^  ^be£i  folemnities  were  introduced,  not  for  idle 
^^  pleafure,  but  to  foften  the  rough  and  ftubborn    * 
^^  temper  of  the  Arcadians,  occafioned  by  the 
**  coldnefs  of  a  high  country.     But  the  Cynas- 
^*  theans,  negleding  thefe  arts,  have  become  fo 
**  fierce  and  favage,  that  there  is  not  another  city 
"in  Greece  fo  remarkable  for  frequent  and. 
«  great  enc^mities.    This  confideration  ought  • 
'•  to  ^gage  the  Arcadians  never  to  relax  in  a- 
^^  ay  degree,   their  n^tiiical  diicipline ;  and  it 
**  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Cynaetheans, 
««  and  make  them  Htnfifaleofvvhat  importance  it. 
**  would  be  to  reftore  mtific  to  their  city,  and 
**  wery  difciplinc  that  may  ibften  their  man- 
^  ners ;  for  otherwUe  they  can  never  hope  to 
**  fubdue  their  brutal  fero<^y  •/' 

No  one  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  fuch  influ- 
ence attributed  to  mufic,  when,  with  refped  to 
another  of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living  in- 
fiance  of  an  influence  no  Ie£&  powerful.  It  is 
unhappily  indeed  the  reverfe  of  the  former  ;  for 
it  has  done  more  mifchief  by  corrupting  Britilh 
manners,  than  mufic  ever  did  good  by  purifying 
thofe  of  Arcadia. 

The  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  among  its 
many  diforders,  engendered  a  peft,  the  virulence 
of  which  fubfifts  to  this  day.     The  Englilh  ca-  ^ 
medy,  copying  the  maimers  of  the  court,  became 
abominably  licentious ;  and  continues  fo  with  ve- 

^  Polyblus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  • 
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ty  little  foftening.  It  is  there  an  eftablifhed  rale, 
to  deck  out  the  chief  charaders  with  erery  vice 
in  faihion,  however  grofs.  But,  as  fuch  dbarac- 
ters  viewed  in  a  true  light  would  be  difguftful, 
care  is  taken  to  di%uire  their  deformity  under 
the  embellifhrnents  of  wit,  fprightlinefs,  and 
good  humour,  which  in  mixed  company  makea 
a  capital  figure.  It  requires  not  much  thought  to 
difcover  the  poifonous  influence  of  fuch  plays* 
A  young  Inan  of  figure,  emancipated  at  lad 
from  the  feverity  and  reftraint  of  a  college-edu- 
cation, repairs  to  the  G^utal  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  excefs.  The  playhoofe  becomes  his  fa* 
vourite  amufement  {  and  he  is  enchanted  with 
the  gaiety  and  fplendour  of  the  chief  perlbna- 
ges.  The  difguft  which  vice  gives  him  at  firft,  • 
foon  wears  off,  to  make  way  for  new  notions, 
more  liberal  in  his  o{Hnion ;  by  which  a  fove* 
reign  contempt  of  religion,  and  a  declared  war 
upon  the  chaiftity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows, 
are^  converted  from  being  in£simous  vices  to  be 
fafhionable  virtues^  The  infe&ion  fpreads  gra* 
dually  through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  univerfaK 
How  gladly  would  I  liften  to  any  one  who  fhould 
undertake  to  prove,  that  what  I  have  been  defcri- 
bing  is  chimerical !  but  the  diffolutenefs  of  our 
jroung  men  of  birth  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt 
of  its  reality.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  has  completed 
many  a  rake;  and  in  the  Sufpicious Hujhandj  Ran- 
ger, the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  luid 
no  flight  influence  in  fpreading  that  charafter. 
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Wiat  woman  tindured  with  the  pla]fh<mfe*mo«* 
nk,  would  aot  be  the  fprightly,  the  witty,  tho' 
diflblute  Likdy  TowQly^  rather  than  the  cold,  the. 
fober,  though  virtuous  Xiady  Grace  ?  i;iow  odi*. 
ous  ought  writers  to  be  who  thus  employ  the 
talwts  they  have  from  their  Maker  mofl:  traitor- 
oiifly  agatnft  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt, 
and  disfigure  his  creatures  !  If  the  comedies  of 
Congreve  did  not  ract  him  with  remorfe  in  his* 
lad  moments^  he  muft  have  been  loft  to  all  fenfe 
of  Wrtue.  Nor  will  it  affcM-d  any  excufe  to  fuch 
writers,  that  their  comedies  are  entertaining ;, 
unk&  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and; 
fpri^tline&  are  better  fuited  to  a  vicious  than  ^ 
virtuous  charaaer.  It  would  grieve  me  to  think 
fo }  and  the  direO:  contrary  is  exemplified  in  tha 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor^  where  we  ate  highly 
entertained  with  the  conduft  of  two  ladies,  not^ 
more  remarkable  for  mirth  and  fpirit  than  foT; 
the  ftrideft  purity  of  manners. 


SECT,     m* 

Caufes  of  the  Emotions  of  Joy  and  Sorrow. 

THIS  fubjeft  was  purpofely  referved  for  a  fe* 
parate  feaion,  becaufe  it  could  not,  with, 
pcrfpicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general  head. 
An  emotion  accompanied  with  defire  is  termed 
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apaffkn  ;  and  when  the  defire  is  fulfilled,  the 
paffion  is  faid  to  be  gratified.    Now,  the  grati- 

--  fication  of  e^ery  paffion  muft  be  pleaCamt ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  ac- 
compUflunent  of  any  wi(h  or  defire  fhpuld  affeft 
us  v^ith  joy :  I  Joiow  of  no  excq>tion  but  vfaen 
a  man  ftung  with  remorfe  defires  to  chaftife  and 
punifh  himfelf.  The  joy  of  gratification  is  pro* 
perly  called  an  emotion;  becaufe  it  makes  us 
happy  in  our  prefent  fituation,  and  is  ultimate 
in  its  nature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  •  any 
thing  beyond.   On  the  other  hand,  forrow  muft 

-^  be  the  refult  of  an  event  contrary  to  what  we 
defire ;  for  if  the  accomplifhment  of  defire  pro. 
duce  joy,  it  is  equally  natural  that  difappoint* 
ment  ihould  produce  forrow. 

/  An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls 
out  by  accident,  without  being  forefeen  or 
Aought  of,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be 
the  objed  of  defire,  raifeth  an  emotion  of  the 
lame  kind  with  that  now  mentioned ;  but  the 
caufe  muft  be  different ;  for  there  can  be  no 

^x  gratification  where  there  is  no  defire.  We  have 
not  however  far  to  feek  for  a  caufe  :  it  is  invol- 
ved  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  in* 
different  to  an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any 
of  his  connexions  ;  if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives 
him  joy ;  if  unfortunate,  it  gives  him  forrow. 

In  no  fituation  doth  joy  rife  to  a  greater 
height,  than  upon  the  removal  of  any  violent 
diftrefs  of  mind  or  body ;  and  in  no  fituation 
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doth  forrow  rife  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon 
tl^  removal  of  vhat  makes  us  happy*  The  fe&- 
Ability  of  our  nature  ferves  in  part  to  account 
forchefe  eflfeds.  Other  caufes  concur.  One 
is,  that  violent  diftrefs  always  raifes  an  anxious 
defire  to  be  free  from  it ;  and  therefore  its  re* 
moval  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be  pof- 
ieffed  of  any  thing  that  makes  us  happy,  with- 
out  wiflung  its  continuance ;  and  therefore  its  re- 
moval, by  croffing  our  wifhes,  muft  create  for.^ 
row.  The  principle  of  contrail  is  another  caufe  K 
an  emotion  of  joy  arifing  upon  the  removal  of 
pain^  is  increafed  by  contrail  when  we  refleft^ 
upon  our  former  *  diftrefs  :  an  emotion  of  for« 
row,  upon  being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  in- 
creafed  by  contraft  when  we  refled  upon  oor 
former  happinels : 

JafiiT.  There's  not  a  wretch  thst  lives  on  com*- 
mon  charity, 
SQt'9  happier  than  me.  .  For  I  have  known 
The  lufcions  fwects  of  plenty :  every  night 
Have  ilept  with  foft  content  about  my  head. 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  moroing. 
Yet  now  muft  fall  like  a  full  ear  of  com, 
Whofe  bloflbm  Tcap'd^  yet's  withered  in  the  ripening. 
Vtnici  Prefer^d,  aSf  x.fc.  i. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  difficult  to  ac« 
count  for  the  extreme  pleafure  that  follows  a 
ceilation  of  bodily  pain  ;  as  when  one  is  relie* 
ved  from  the  fack^  pr  from  a  violent  fit  of  the 
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ftone.  What  h  (aid  explaiiis  this  d^culty^  in 
the  eafieft  and  fimpleft  mamifn' :  cefiatkm  of 
bodily  pain  is  not  of  itfeif  a  pfeafure^  for  a  mn- 
m^  or  a  negative  can  neither  give  pleafure  nor 
pain  ;  but  man  is  fo  framed  by  nature  as  to  re-, 
joice  when  he  is  eafed  of  pain,  as  n^ell  as  to  be 
Ibrrowful  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This 
branch  of  our  conftitution  is  chiefly  the  caufe  of 
the  pleafure*  The  gratification  of  defire  cornel 
in  as  an  acceffory  caufe :  and  contraft  joins  its 
^rce,  by  increaGng  the  fenfe  of  our  prefent  hap* 
pinefs.  In  ^e  cafe  of  an  acute  pain>  a  peculiar 
circumftance  contributes  its  part :  the  brifk  cir- 
culation of  the  animal  fpirits  occafioned  by  acute 
pain,  continues  aft^  the  pain  is  gone,  and  pro- 
ducedi  a  very  plea&nt  emotion.  Sicknels  hath 
not  that  effe&,  bccaufe  it  is.  always  attended 
with  a  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of 
acute  pain,  occafioris  a  mixt  emotion,  partly 
pleafant,  partly  painful  :  the  partial  diminution 
produceth  joy  in  proportion  j  but  the  remaining 
pain  balanceth  the  joy.  This  mLxt  emotion, 
however,  hath  ho  long  endurance ;  for  the  joy 
that  arifeth  upon  the  diminution  of  pain,  foon 
vanifheth,  and  leaveth  in  the  undidurbed  pof- 
feifion,  that  degree  of  pain  which  remains. 

V^at  is  above  obferved  about  bodily  pain,  is 

^equally  applicable  to  the  diftreflfes  of  the  mind  ; 

and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  artifice,  to  pre* 
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pare  as  for  the  reception  of  good  news  by  idarm* 
ing  our  fears. 


SECT.        IV. 

Sympathetic  Emotion  of  Virtue^  and  its  caufe. 

ONE  feeling  there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate 
view,  for  its  fingularity  as  well  as  utility. 
Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a  paifion,  feems 
uncertain :  the  former  it  can  fcarce  be,  becaufe 
it  involves  defire  j  the  latter  it  can  fcarce  be, 
becaufe  it  has  no  objeft.     But  this  feeling,  and 
its  nature,  will  be  beft  underftood  from  exam- 
ples.    A  fignal  a£t  of  gratitude  produceth  in  the^ 
fpedator  or  reader,  not  only  love  or  efteem  for 
the  author,  but  alfo  a  feparate  feeling,  being  a 
vague  feeling  of  gratitude  without  an  obje&  }  a 
feeling,  however,  that  difpofes  the  fpedator  or 
reader  to  ads  of  gratitude,   more  than  upon  an 
ordinary  occafion.     This  feeling  is  overlooked 
by  writers  upon  ethics  ;  but  a  man  may  be  con- 
vinced of  its  reality,  by  attentively  watching  his 
•own  heart  when  he  thinks  warmly  of  any  fignal 
aft  of  gratitude  :  he  will  be  confcious  of  the 
feeling,  as  diftinfi:  from  the  efteem  or  admira- 
tion he  has  for  the  grateful  perfon.   The  feeling 
is  fingular  in  the  following «refped,  that  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  defire  to  perform  a£ts  of  gra- 
titude, without  having  any  objeft  j  though  in 
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that  ftate,  the  mind,  wonderfully  bent  on  an  ob« 
jeGty  negleds  no  opportunity  to  vrat  itfelf :  any 
zGt  of  kindnefi  or  good-will  that  would  pafii 
unregarded  upon  another  occafion,  is  greedily 
feized  ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into 
a  real  p^on  of  gratkude :  in  fuch  a  (late,  fa* 
vonrs  are  returned  double. 

In  like  manner,  a  courageous  a£Uon  produ- 
ceth  in  a  fpedator  the  paffion  of  admiration  di- 
rected to  the  author  :  and  befide  this  well-known 
palCon,  a  feparate  feeling  is  raifed  in  the  fpe£ta- 
V  tor  J  which  may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage  j 
becaufe,  while  under  its  influence,  he  is  ccmfci* 
out  of  a  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  beyond  what 
is  ufual,  and  longs  for  proper  objeds  upon 
which  to  exert  this  emotion : 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  Inertia^  votis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  ^eicendere  monte  leonem. 

jEneid,  iv.  158. 

Non  altramente  il  tauro,  cue  rirrlti 
Gelofb  amor  con  ftimoli  pungenti^ 
Horribilmente  mugge,  e'co'muggiti 
Gli  fpirti  in  fe  rifueglia,  e  Pire  ardenti  : 
'     E'l  como  aguzza  a  i  tronchi,  c  par  ch'  inuiti 
Con  vani  colpi  ala  battaglia  i  yenti. 

Taffby  canto  ^.Jl.  55. 

So  full  of  valour,  that  tficy  finotc  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces^ 

The 
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The  emotions  raifed  by  mufic  Independent  oE 
words^  mud  be  all  of  this  nature :  courage  roo* 
fed  by  martial  mufic  performed  upon  inftru- 
ments  without  a  voice,  cannot  be  direded  to 
any  objeft }  nor  can  grief  or  pity  raifed  by  me« 
lancholy  mufic  of  the  lame  kind  have  an  obje£L 

For  another  example,  let  us  figure  fome  grand  \ 
.and  heroic  adion,  highly  agreeable  to  the  fpec« 
tator  :  befide  veneration  for  the  author,  the 
fpedator  feels  in  himfelf  an  unufual  dignity  of 
charader,  which  difpofeth  him  to  great  and 
noble  adions :  and  herein  chiefly  confifts  the 
extreme  delight  every  one  hath  in  the  hiftories^ 
of  conquerors  and  heroes. 

This  fingular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed 
the  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue^  refembles,  in  ■ 
one  refped,  the  well-luiown  appetites  that  lead 
to  the  propagation  and  prefervation  of  the  fpe* 
cles.  The  apetites  of  hunger,  thirft,  and  ani- 
mal love,  arife  in  the  mind  before  they  ar^  di« 
reded  to  any  objed ;  and  in  no  cafe  whsctever 
is  the  mind  more  folicitous  for  a  proper  objeQ, 
that  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  tfaefe 
appetites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold^ 
may  well  be  termed  the  fympathetic  emotion  of 
'Virtue  ;  for  it  is  raifed  in  a  fpeftator,  or  in  a 
reader,'  by  virtuous  a£ti(^s  of  every  kind,  and 
by  no  other  fort.  When  we  contemplate  a 
virtuous  a^ion,  which  fails  not  to  prompt  our 
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love  for  the  author^  our  propenfity  at  the  fame 
Hmt  to  fuch  adions  is  fo  miich  enlivened^  as  to 
become  for  a  time  an  adual  emotion.  But  no 
tnan  hath  a  propenfity  to  vice  as  fuch :  on  the 
contrary,  a  wicked  deed  difgufts  him,  and 
makes  him  abhor  the  author  ;  and  this  abhor* 
rence  is  a  ftrong  antidote  againft  vice,  as  long 
'as  any  impreffion  remains  of  the  wicked  aftion. 
In  a  rough  road,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  coun- 
try is  refrcffiing ;  and  here  a  delightful  profpeA 
opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  ob- 
ferve  what  incitements  there  are  to  virtue  in  the 
human  frame:  juftice  is  perceived  to  be  our 
duty ;  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural  punifli- 
ments,  from  which  the  guilty  never  efcape. :  to 
perform  noble  and  generous  actions,  a-  warm 
fenfe  of  their  dignity  and  fuperior  extellence  is 
a  mod  efficacious  incitement  *•  And  to  leave 
virtue  in  no  quarter  unfupported,  here  is  un- 
foWed  an  admirable  contrivance,  by  which  good 
example  commands  the  heart,  and  adds  to  vir- 
tue the  force  of  habit.  We  approve  every  vir- 
tuous action,  and  beftow  our  affection  on  the 
author  ;  but  if  virtuous  aftions  produced  na 
other  effeft  upon  us,  good  example  would  not 
have  great  influence  :  the  fympathetic  emotion 
under  confideration  bellows  upon  good  ex- 
ample the  utmofl  ihftuence,  by  prompting  us 

*  See  EfTajs  on  morality  znd  natur;^!  religion,  part  f  • 
e£  2.  ch.  4. 
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to  imitate  what  we  admire.  This  lingular  emo- 
tion will  readily  find  an  objeft  to  exert  itfelf 
upon :  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exifts  without 
producing  fomc  effeft  ;  becaufe  virtuous  emo- 
tions of  that  fort,  are  in  fome  degree  an  exer- 
cife  of  virtue ;  they  are-  a  mental  exercife  at 
lead,  if  they  appear  not  externally.  And  every 
exercife  of  virtue,  internal  and  external,  leads 
to  habit  J  for  a  difpofition  or  propenfuy  of  the 
mind,  like  a  limb  of  the  body,  becomes  flronger 
by  exercife.  Proper  means,  at  the  fame  time, 
being  ever  at  hand  to  raife  this  fympathetic 
emotion,  its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good 
meafure,  fupply  the  want  of  a  more  complete 
exercife.  Thus,  by  proper  difcipline,  every  per^ 
fon  may  acquire  a  fettled  habit  of  virtue  :  inter- 
courfe  with  meh  of  worth,  hiftories  of  generous 
and  difinterefted  a£tions,  and  frequent  medita- 
tion upon  them^  keep  the  fympathetic  emotion^ 
.io/^onftant  exercife,  which  by  degrees  introdu- 
ceth  a  habit,  and  confirms  the  authority  of  vir- 
tue :  with  refpeft  to  education  in  particular, 
what  a  fpacious  abd  cdmmodious  avenue  to  the 
heart  of  a  young  perfon  is  here  opened ! 


Vol.  I.  '  E  SECT. 
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SECT.        V. 

In  many  injiances  me  Emotion  is  produQive  cf  an^ 
other.     The  fame  of  Pqffiom. 

/  "IN  the  firft  chapter  it' is  obferved,  that  the  re* 
JL  lations  by  which  things  are  conne&ed,  have  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  train  of  our  ideas.  I 
here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  lefs  re- 
markable, in  the  produflion  of  emotions  and  paf« 
fions.  Beginning  with  the  former,  an  agreeable 
objeft  makes  every  thing  conneded  with  it  ap- 
v^  pear  agreeable ;  for  the  mind  gliding  fweetly 
and  eafily  through  related  objefls,  carries  along 
the  agreeable  properties  it  meets  with  in  its  paf- 
fage,  and  beftows  them  on  the  prefent  objedi, 
which  thereby  appears  more  agreeable  than 
when  confidered  apart  *.  This  reafon  may  ap- 
pear  obfcure  and  metaphyfical,  but  the  fed  is^ 

beyond 

«  Such  pronenefs  has  the  mind  to  this  communication 
of  properties*  that  we  often  find  a  property  afcribed  to 
a  related  objed,  of  which  naturally  it  is  not  fufceptible. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  a  (ingle  (hip,  being  furprifed  by 
the  Spanilh  fleet,  was  advifed  to  retire.  He  utterly  rc- 
fufed  to  turn  from  the  enemy  5  declaring,  «*  he  would 
««  rather  die,  than  diihonour  bimfelf,  his  country,  and 
**  her  Majcfty's  (hip."  Hakluytf  voi.i.  part  t.  /.  169. 
To  aid  the  communication  of  properties  in  in(lances  like 
the  prefent,  there  always  muft  be  a  momentary  perfoni- 
fication :  a  (hip  mud  be  imagined  a  fenfible  being»  to 
make  it  falceptible  of  honour  or  dilhoooor.-    In  the  battle 
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beyond  all  difpute.  No  relation  is  more  inti- 
mate than  that  between  a  being  and  its  quali- 
ties :  and  accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero^ 
even  the  flighteft,  makes  a  greater  figure  thad 
more  fubftantial  qualities  in  others.  The  pro- 
penfity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  propertied 
from  one  obje£l  to  another,  is  fometimes  fo  vi- 
gorous as  to  convert  defeds  into  properties :  the 
wry  neck  of  Alexander  was  imitated  by  his  cour- 
tiers as  a  real  beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter: 
Lady  Piercy^  fpeaking  of  her  huj[t)and  Hotfpur^ 


-By  his  light 


Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move. 

To  do  brave  a£ls.     He  was  indeed  the  glafs. 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves; 

He  had  no  legs  that  praAis'd  not  his  gait : 

And  fpeaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemiflij 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant : 

For  thofe  who  cotild  fpeak  flow  and  tsirdilyj 

Would  turn  their  own  perfeAion  to  abufe. 

To  fcem  like  him. 

Second  part,  Henry  IV.  aS  2.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  communicatioii  of  paffion  tibtain^ 
in  the  relation  of  priiicipal  and  acceflbry.  Pride^ 

of  Mantinea,  £pamixK>ndas  being  inortally  wounded*  watf 
carried  to  his  tent  in  a  ibannef  dead :  f  ecorermg  his  fen- 
fes,  the  firft  thing  he  inquired  about  was  his  flueld; 
which  being  brought,  he  kifTed  h  as  the  compaftien  of  hil 
valour  and  glory.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  deemed  infamous  for  at  foldiet 
to  return  from  battle  without  his  (hield* 
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of  which  felf  is  the  objeft,  expands  itfelf  upoil 
a  houre,  a  garden,  fervants,  equipage,  and  every 
acceflbry,  A  lover  addrefleth  bis  miftrefs's  glove 
in  the  following  terms  : 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relicks  has  tlie  fame  natural 
foundation ;  and  that  foundation  with  the  fuper- 
ftrudkure  of  fuperftition,  has  occafioned  much 
blind  devotion  to  the  moQ:  ridiculous  objefls,  to 
the  fuppofed  milk,  for  example,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  fuppofed  blood  of  St  Janivarius  •. 
A  temple  i^  in  a  proper  fenfe  an  acceflbry  of  the 
deity  to  which  it  is  dedicated  :  Diana  is  chafte> 
and  not  only  her  temple,  but  the  very  ificle  which 
hangs  on  it,  muft  partake  of  that  property  : 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafte  as  the  ificle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  piircft  fnow, 
And  hangs  on  Diatils  temple. 

CoriolatiuSf  aJI^, /c,  3. 

Thus  it  k^  that  the  refpeft  andeReera,  which 
the  great,  the  powerful,  the  opulent,  naturally 

♦  But  why  worfhip  the  crofs  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  upon  which  our  Saviour  fuflfercd  ?  That  crofs  ought 
to  be  the  objeA  of  hatred,  not  of  veneration.  If  it  be 
.urgcdy  that  as  an  inftrument  of  Chrid's  fulForing  it  was 
falutary  to  mankind,  I  anfwcr,  Wliy  is  not  alfo  Pontius 
Pilate  reverenced,  Cajaphas  the  high  piieft,  and  Judas 
Ifcarlot  ? 
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command,  are  in  fome  meafare  communicated 
to  their  drefe,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their 
conned:ion^ :  and  it  is  this  comnninication  of 
properties,  which,  prevailing  even  over  the  na- 
tural tafte  of  beauty,  helps  to  give  currency  to 
what  is  called  ihefajhion. 

By  means  of  the  fame  eafinefs  of  ccinmunica- 
tion,  every  bad  quality  in  an  enemy  is  fpread 
upon  all  his  connections.  The  fentence  pro- 
nounced againft  Ravaillac  for  the  aifailinatiou 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ordains,  that  the  houfe 
in  which  he  was  born  (hould  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  that  no  other  building  ihould  ever 
be  erefted  on  that  fpot.  Enmity  will  extend 
paflion  to  objefts  ftill  lefs  connefted.  The  Swifs 
fuffer  no  peacocks  to  live,  becaufe  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock's 
tail  in  his  creft.  A  relation  more  flight  and 
tranfitory  than  that  of  enmity,  may  have  the 
fame  efEoft  :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  be- 
comes an  objed  of  averfion : 

Fellow,  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  ijght  j 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  moft  ugly  man^ 

King  John,  aa  i.  fc.  i. 

Yet  the  firft  bringcr  of  unwelcome  pews 
^ath  but  a  loflng  office :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  fullcn  bell 
Remembcr'd,  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Second  party  Henry  lY.  aB  i.  fc.  3. 
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In  borrowing  thiu  properties  from  one  obj^ 
to  bjsftow  ibem  on  another,  it  is  not  any  objeft 
indifferently  that  will  anfwer.  The  objed  from 
which  properties  are  borrowed,  moil  be  foch  as 
%o  warm  the  mind  and  enliicen  the  imagination. 
Thus  the  beauty  pf  a  miftrefs,  which  inflamesi 

^^  imagiiatipn,  is  readily  communicated  to  a 
glove,  as  above  mentioned ;  but  the  greateft 
beauty  a  glqve  is  fufceptible  of,  tpucfaes  the 
mind  fo  little,  as  to  be  entirely  dropped  in  pa£- 
fing  from  it  to  the  owner.  In  general,  it  may 
be  obfervedi  that  any  drefs  upoq  a  fine  woman 
is  becoming ;  but  that  orQaments  upon  one  who 
is  homely,  muft  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any 
Remarkable  effeft  in  mending  her  appearance  *• 

^  The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  proper- 
ly  be  termed  /ecandary^  being  occafioned  either 
by  antecedent  emotions  or  antecedent  paffions, 

N  which  in  that  refpe&  may  be  termed  primary^ 
And  to  complete  the  prefent  theory,  I  muft  add, 
that  a  fecondary  emotion  may  readily  fwell  into 
a  paiBon  for  the  acceflbry  obje£t,  provided  the 

*  A  houfe  and  gardens  furrounded  with  pleajant  fields, 
«U  in  good  order,  bellow  greater  luftrc  upon  the  owner 
^an  at  firft  will  be  imagined.  The  beauties  of  the  fof* 
jner  are^  by  intimacy  of  conne«flibn,  readily  communica«  - 
ted  to  the  latter ;  and  if  it  have  been  done  at  the  expence 
of  the  owner  himfelf,  we  naturally  transfer  to  him  what- 
ever of  defigti,  art,  or  taftc,  appears  in  the  performance. 
Should  not  this  be  a  flrong  motive  with  proprietors  to 
^mbelliih  and  improve  their  fields  ? 

'         ,  '  acceflbry 
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acceflbry  be  a  proper  objeS  for  deiire.  Thus  it 
happens  that  one  paffion  is  often  produAive  of 
another:  examples  are  without  number;  the 
fele  difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.  I  begin  with 
felf-love,  and  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love 
to  children.  Every  man,  befide  making  part 
of  a  greater  fyftem,  like  a  comet,  a  planet,  or 
iatdlite  only,  hath  a  lefs  fyftem  of  his  own,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  reprefents  the  fun  dart- 
ing  his  fire  and  heat,  all  around ;  efpecially  up- 
on his  neireft  connexions  :  the  connexion  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  children,  fundamentally 
that  of  caufe  and  effed,  becomes,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  circumftances,  the  completed  that 
can  be  among  individuals ;  and  therefore  felf- 
love,  the  moft  vigorous  of  all  paffions,  is  readily 
expanded  upon  children.  The  fecondary  emo- 
tion they  produce  by  means  of  their  connedion, 
is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  move  defire  even  from 
the  beginning ;  and  the  new  paffion  fwells  by 
degrees,  till  it  rival  in  fome  meafure  felf-love, 
the  primary  paffion.  To  demonftrate  the  truth 
of  this  theory,  I  urge  the  following  argument. 
Remorfe  for  betraying  a  friend,  or  murdering 
an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  makes  a  man  even 
hate  himfelf :  in  that  ftate,  he  is  not  confcious 
of  affedion  to  his  children,  but  rather  of  difguft 
or  ill-will.  What  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  that 
change,  other  than  the  hatred  he  has  to  himfelf, 
which  is  expanded  upon  his  children.  And  if 
E  4  fo. 
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fo,  ipay  we  not  with  equal  reafon  derive  from 
felf-love,  fome  part  at  lead  of  the  a^edion  a 
man  generally  has  to  them  ? 

The  affedion  a  man  bears  to  his  blood- rela- 
tions, depends  partly  on  the  fame  principle :  felf- 
love  is  alfo  expanded  upon  them ;  and  the  com- 
municated paifion  is  more  or  kfs  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  cQnnediqn.     Not 
doth  fdf.love  reft  here  :   it  is,  by  the  force  of 
connection,  communicated  even  to  things  inani- 
mate :  and  hence  the  afiedion  a  man  bears  to 
his  property,  and  to  every  thing  he  calls  his  own. 
Friendfhip,  lefs  vigorpus  than  felf-love,  is,  for 
tliat  reafon,  lefs  apt  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
friend's  children,  or  other  relations.     Inftances 
however  aye  not  wanting  of  fuch  communicate4 
paiTion,  ariiing  from  friendfhip  when  it  is  flrong. 
Friendlhip  may  go  higher  in  the  matrimonial 
ftate  than  in  any  other  cquditiofi ;  and  Otway, 
in  Venice  preferv^d^  takes  advantage  of  that  cir- 
cumftance  :  in  the  fcene  where  Belvidera  fues  to  ' 
her  father  for  pardon,  flie  is  reprefented  as  plead- 
ing her  mother's  merit,  and  the  relemblance  fhe 
bore  to  her  mother  ; 

.  Priuli,  My  daughter  ! 
Belvidera,   Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 
Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honour, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wifhes. 
Dear  to  your  arms.     By  all  the  joys  Ihe  gave  you 
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When  in  her  blooming  years  flic  was  your  trcafurc. 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  face  behold 
The  Iii^eaments  of  hers  y*have  kifs'd  fo  often. 
Pleading  the  caufe  of  your  poor  caft-oflp  child. 

And  again, 

BePuidera.  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 
By  the  dear  a(hes  of  my  tender  mother : 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  fete  yet  fpar^d  her. 

AH  5.  fc.  I. 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  adion,  or 
any  iJIuflrious  qualification,  in  my  fon  or  my 
friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over- value  myfelf :  if 
I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  fon  upon  account  of 
their  conneftion  with  him,  it  is  ftill  more  natu- 
al  that  I  ftiould  value  myfelf  upon  account  of 
my  connexion  with  him. 

FriendQiip,  or  any  other  focial  affeftion,  may, 
by  changing  the  objeft,  produce  oppofite  eflfefts. 
Pity,  by  interefting  us  ftrongly  for  the  perfon  in^ 
diftrefs,  muft  Qf  confequence  inflame  our  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  the  diftrefs  :  for,  in 
general,  the  affedion  we  have  for  any  man,  ge« 
nerates  in  us  good-will  to  his  friends, and  itl -will 
to  his  enemies.  Shakefpear  fhows  great  art  in^- 
the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Antony  over 
the  body  of  Caefar.  He  firft  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite grief  in  the  hearers,  by  dwelling;  upon  the 
deplorable  lofs  of  fo  great  a  man  ;  this  paffion, 
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interefting  them  ftrongly  in  Csefkr's  hit,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  treache* 
ry  and  cruelty  of  the  confpirators ;  an  infallible 
method  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  the  people 
beyond  all  bounds : 

Antony.  If  you  have  tearsi  prepare  to  fhed  them  now. 
Toa  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  firft  time  ever  Qefar  put  it  on  $ 
Twat  oo  a  fummer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii- 
Look  I  in  tlus  place  ran  Caflius's  dagger  through  ;~-«- 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made.— — 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curfed  fteel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caefar  followed  it ! 
As  ruihing  out  of  doors,  to  be  refolv'd, 
If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'd  or  no  : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caefar's  angel. 
Judge,  oh  you  Gods  !  how  dearly  Cxfar  lov'd  him  t 
This,  this,  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all ; 
Tor  when  the  noble  Csefar  faw  him  ftab. 
Ingratitude,  more  ftrong  than  traitor's  arms. 
Quite  vanquifh'd  him  \  then  burft  his  mighty  heart  ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  mufBing  up  his  face. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csefar  fell. 
Even  at  the  bale  of  Pompey's  ftatue. 
'  O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
Whilft  bloody  trealbn  flourifh'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ;  the(e  are  gracious  drops, 
^d  fouls !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
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Our  CxTiir's  veftore  wounded  ?  look  700  hert  1 
Here  is  himfelfi  masx^d,  as  you  feCi  by  traicors. 

i 

Had  Antony  endeavoured  to  excite  his  audience"^ 
to  vengeance^  ivithout  paving  tl^e  way  by  rai- 
fing  their  grief^  his  fpeech  would  not  hav^  made 
the  fame  impreflion* 

Hatred,  and  other  di^ocial  paifions^  produce 
^e&s  diredly  oppoiitc  to  thofe  above  mention- 
ed. If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children,  his  relationSi^ 
nay  his  property,  becopie  to  me  obje^^s  of  aver- 
fion  :  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  efteem. 

The  more  flight  and  tranfitory  relations  arc 
|iot  favourable  tQ  the  coimmunication  of  pailioa. 
Anger,  when  fudden  and  violent,  is  one  excep- 
tion ;  for,  if  the  perfon  who  did  th^  injury  be 
removed  out  of  reach,  that  pai&on  will  vent  it- 
felf  againft  any  related  ob]e£k,  however  flight  the 
relation  be.  Another  exception  makes  a  greater 
figure  :  a  group  of  beings  or  things,  becomes 
pften  the  objeft  of  a  communicated  paffion,  e- 
Ifen  where  fhe  relation  of  the  individuals  to  the 
percipient  i§  but  flight*  Thus,  though  I  put  no.  * 
value  up^n  a  fmgle  man  for  living  in  the  fame 
town  with  myfelf ;  my  toyrnfmen,  however,  con- 
fidered  in  a  body,  are  preferred  before  others. 
This  is'xllill  more  remarkable  with  refpeft  to  my 
countrymen  in  general :  the  grandeur  of  the 
complex  obje£ls  fweils  the  paifion  of  felf-love  by. 
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the  relation  I  have  to  my  native  country  ;  and 
every  paflion,  when  it  fwells  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  hath  a  peculiar  tendency  to  expand  it- 
felf  along  related  objeds*  In  hOty  inftances  are 
not  rare,  of  perfons,  who  upon  all  occafions  are 
willing  to  facrifice  their  lives  ?md  fortunes  for 
their  country.  Such  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man  hath  a  complex  obje£l,  or,  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a  general  term  ♦. 

^  '^The  fenfe  of  order  hath  influence  in  the  com- 
munication of  paflion.  It  is  a  common  obferva* 
tion,  that  a  man's  affedion  to  his  parents  is  lefs 
vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  defcending  to  children,  aids  the  tranfi. 
tion  of  the  affe£Hon :  the  afcent  to  a  parent,^ 
contrary  to  that  order,   makes  the  tranfitiou 

\more  difficult.  Gratitude  to  a  benefador  is 
readily  extended  to  his  children  ;  but  not  fo 
readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  howe- 
ver, between  the  natural  and  inverted  order,  is 
not  fo  confiderable,  but  that  it  may  be  balan- 
ced by  other  circumftances.  Pliny  f  gives  an 
account  of  a  woman  of  rank  condemned  to  die 
for  a  crime  ;  and,  to  avoid  public  fliame,  detain- 
ed  in  prifon  to  die  of  hunger :  her  life  being  pro- 
longed beyond  expeftation,  it  was  difcovered, 

•  Sec  Eflays  on  morality  and  natural  religion,  part  u 
cC  2«  ch.  5. 

f  Lib.  7.  cap.  36. 
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ihat  ihe  was  nourifhed  by  fucking  milk  from 
the  breafts  of  her  daughter.  This  inftance  of 
filial  piety y  which  aided  the  tranfitioir,  and  made 
afcent  no  lefs  eafy  than  defcent  is  commonly^ 
procured  a  pardon  to  the  mother^  and  a  penfion 
to  both.  The  (lory  of  Androcles  and  the  lion^ 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  :  the 
admiration,  of  which  the  lion  was  the  obje£k  for 
his  kindnefs  and  gratitude  to  Androcles,  produ- 
ced good- will  to  Androcles,  and  a  pardon  of 
his  crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  obfervations  upon^ 
communicated  pailions.  I  love  my  daughter  lefs 
after  ihe  is  married,  and  my  mother  lefs  after  a 
fecond  marriage :  the  marriage  of  my  fon  or  of 
my  father  diminifbes  not  my  affediion  fo  re-^ 
markably.  The  fame  obfenration  holds  with 
refped  to  friendfbip,  gratitude,  and  other  paf^^ 
(ions  :  the  love  I  bear  my  friend^  is  but  faintly 
extended  to  his  married  daughter  :  the  refent* 
ment  I  have  againft  a  man  is  readily  extended 
againd  children  who  make  part  of  bis  family  ; 
not  fo  readily  againfl:  children  who  are  foris- 
familiated, efpccially  by  marriage.  This  differ- 
ence is  alfo  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than 
in  fons.  Thefe  are  curious  fads  ;  and,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  caufe,  we  muft  examine  minutely 
that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a  paffion 
is  extended  to  a  related  objed.    In  confider- 

•  Aulus  Gcllius,  lib.  5.  cap.  14.     " 
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iflig  two  things  at  related^  the  mind  is  not  fti^' 
tio&ary,  but  paffeth  and  rqmffeth  from  the  one 
to  the  othcT)  iriewing  the  relation  from  each  of 
them  perhaps  oftener  than  once  ;  which  holda 
more  efpecially  in  confidering  a  relation  be» 
tween  tl^ngs  of  unequal  rank^  as  between  the 
caufe  and  the  effe€k,  or  between  a  principal  and 
an  acceflbry  i  in  cont^nplating^  fop  etampie^ 
the  relation  b^ween  a  building  and  its  oma- 
meats,  the  mind  is  not  fatisfied  with  a  fingle 
tranfition  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  it  mufl 
alfo  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the  latter^ 
and  paifing  from  it  to  the  former.  This  vibratidii 
of  ibt  mind  in  pafling  and  repalfing  between 
things  related,  explains  the  frtfts  above  men* 

,  tioned :  the  mind  pafleth  eafily  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter  i  but  where  the  daughter  is  mar* 
ried,  Ahi$  new  relation  attracts  the  mind,  and 
ob(faru6:s,  in  fome  meafure,  the  return  from  the 
daughter  to  the  father  ;  and  any  circumftance 
that  obftru&s  the  mind  in  paifing  and  repalfing 
between  its  objects,  occafions  a  like  obftru£kion 
in  the  communication  of  paffion^  The  marriage 
of  a  male  obftruds  lefs  the  eafmefs  of  tranfition  ; 
becaufe  a  male  is  lefs  funk  by  the  relation  of 
marriage  than  a  female. 

The  foregoing  inftances  are  of  paffion  commu- 
nicated from  one  objeft  to  another.  But  one 
paffion  may  be  generated  by  another,  without 
change  of  objeft.    It  in  general  is  obfervabk, 

^  that  a  paflion  paves  the  way  to  others  fimilar  ia 
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thdr  tone,  whether  dire&ed  to  the  fiuM  or  to  a 
different  objed ;  for  the  mind,  heated  by  any 
pailion,  is,  in  that  ftate,  more  fufceptible  of  a 
new  impreflion  in  a  fimiiar  tone,  dian  when  cool 
and  quiefcent.  It  is  a  common  obfioration, 
that  pity  generally  produceth  friendfliip  for  a 
perfon  in  dUtreis.  One  reafon  is,  that  pity  in* 
terefts  us  in  its  objeA,  and  recommends  all  its 
virtuous  qualities  :  female  beauty  accordingly 
(hows  beft  in  diftrefs  j  being  more  apt  to  infpire 
love,  than  upon  an  ordinary  occafion.  But  the\ 
chief  reafon  is,  that  pity,  warming  and  melting 
the  fpedlator,  prepares  him  for  the  reception  of 
other  tendier  aflfedions ;  and  pity  is  readily  im- 
proved into  love  or  friendfliip,  by  a  certain  ten- 
demefs  and  concern  for  the  obje^l,  which  is  the 
tone  of  both  paflions.  The  aptitude  of  pity  to 
^MToduce  love,  is  beautifully  illuftrated  by  Shake-  ^ 
fpear : 

Othello.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
StiU  queftion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  {Mift. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'a  from  my  boyifli  days. 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tall  it : 
Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
.  Of  hair-breadth  Tcapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly  breach  \ 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 
And  ibid  to  flavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  hiftory, 
■  J^  thcfc  to  hear 
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Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline ; 
But  ftill  the  houie-a^irs  would  draw  her  thence> 
Which  ever  as  fhe  could  with  hafte  defpatch^ 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  difcourfc :  which  I  obferving, 
Took  onte  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
-To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 
But  not  diftinAively.     I  did  confent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsfiil  ftroke     ' 
That  my  youth  fuffer'd.     My  ftory  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world,of  fighs : 
She  fwore,  in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  palEng  ftrange— « 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful- 
She  wiih'd  ihe  had  not  heard  it : — ^yet  fhe  wifh'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  manr-fhc  thank'd  me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  fhould  but  teach  him  how-to  tell  my  flory. 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  fpake  : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft. 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  fhe  did  pity  them  : 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

Otie/lo,  aa.  i.fc,  8. 

In  this  inftance  it  will  be  bbferved  that  admira- 
tion concurred  with  pity  to  produce  love. 
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SECT,        VI; 
Cau/it  &f  the  Paffi<ms  tf  Fear  and  Anget. 

F^Ak  and  anger,  to  anfwer  the  purpofcs  <^i^ 
nature,  are  happily  to  contrived  as  to  ope* 
rate  fometimea  inflin&ively  ibmetimes  delibe^^ 
rately,  ^cording  to  circumftances^  As  far  aai 
cleliberate,  they  b\\  in  with  the  general  fyftem, 
and  require  no  particular  explanation :  if  any 
objed  have  a  threatening  appearance',  reafoii 
iuggefts  means  to  avoid  the  danger  :  if  a  man 
be  injured,  the  firft  thing  he  thinks  of,  is  what 
revenge  he  mall  take,  and  what  means  he  fhall 
einploy.  lliefe  particulars  are  no  lefs  obvious 
than  natural*  But,  as  the  paffions  of  fear  and 
anger,  in  their  inftin£iive  ftate,  are  lefs  familiar 
to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have 
them  accurately  delineated.  He  may  alfo  poili- 
bly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  the  naturef 
of  inltin6five  paflions  more  fully  explained,  than 
fhere  was  formerly  opportunity  to  do.  I  Idtgin 
with  fear. 

Self-prefervation  is  a  matter  of  too  great  im*^ 
portance  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  condud  ot 
feafon.  Nature  hath  aded  here  with  her  uAial 
forefight.  Fear  and  anger  are  paffions  that  move 
us  to  ad,  fometimes  deliberately,  fometimes  in- 
ftindivtly,  accordin^j  to  circumilances ;  and  by 
operating  in  the  latter  manner,  they  frequently 

VoL^L  t  afford! 
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afford  fecurity  when  the  flower  operations  of  de- 
liberate reafon  would  be  too  late  :  we  take  nou- 
riftiment  commonly,  not  by  the  direction  of  rea- 
fon, but  by  the  impulfe  of  hunger  and  tbirft  ; 
^nd,  in  the  fame  manner,  we  avoid  danger  by 
the  impulfe  of  fear,  which  often,  before  there  28 
time  for  refledtion,  placeth  us  in  fafety.  Here 
we  have  an  illuftrious  inftance  of  wifdom  in  the 
formation  of  man  ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  fancy,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  artfully 
contrived  to  anfwer  its  purpofe,  than  the  in- 
ftinaive  paffion  of  fear,  which,  upon  the  firft 
furmife  of  danger,  operates  inftantaneoufly.  So 
little  doth  the  paffion,  in  fuch  inftances,  depend 
on  reafon,  that  it  frequently  operates  in  contra- 
diftion  to  it :  A  man  who  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  fhrinking  at  a  blow,  though  he 
knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  fport ;  nor  avoid  clo- 
fing  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  what^nay  hurt 
them,  though  confcious  that  he  is  in  no  danger. 
And  it  alfo  operates  by  impelling  us  to  ad  even 
where  we  are  confcious  that  our  interpofition 
can  be  of  no  fervice  :  if  a  paflage-boat,  in  a 
brifk  gale,  bear  much  to  one  fide,  I  cannot  a^ 
void  applying  the  whole  force  of  my  fhoulders  to 
fet  it  upright ;  and,  if  my  horfe  ftumble,  my 
hands  and  knees  are  inftantly  at  work  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling. 

Fear  provides  for  felf-prefervation  by  flying 
from  harm ;  anger,  by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  in- 
deed,^an  be  better  contrived  to  repel  or  prevent 

injury. 
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injoiy,  than  aagtr  ct  xefentment :  deftitute 
of  that  paffion^  meiit  like  ddfiencelcis  lambs^ 
,  would  lie  cohftantly  open  to  mifchief  *•  Deli* 
berate  anger  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  tod 
ixrell  known  to  require  any  explanation  :  if  m^ 
defire  be  to  refent  an  afiront,  I  muft  ufe  means } 
and  thefe  means  muft  be  diicovered  by  reflec* 
tion :  deliberation  is  here  requifite ;  and  in  thai 
cafe  the  paffion  feldom  exceeds  juft  bounds* 
But,  where  anger  impels  one  fuddenly  to  returil 
a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mif* 
chief,  the  paffion  is  inftln^ve ;  and  it  is  cldeAf 
in  fuch  a  cafe  that  is  rafh  and  ungovernable,  be« 
caufe  it  operates  blindly,  ^thout  a£Fording  time 
for  deliberation  or  forefight. 

Inftindive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily 
pain,  by  a  ftroke,  for  example,  on  a  tender  part, 
which,  ruffling  the  temper,  and  unhinging  the 
mind,  is  in  its  tone  fimilar  to  anger :  and  when 
a  man  is  thus  beforehand  difpofed  to  anger,  be 
is  not  nice  nor  fcrupulous  about  an  objed  ;  the 
perfon  who  gave  the  firoke,  however  ^cciden- 
tally,  is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  pro- 
per objed,  merely  for  having  occaficincd  the 
pain.  It  is  fUU  more  remarkable,  that  a  (lock 
or  a  ftone  by  which  1  am  hurt,  becomes  an  objeft 

^  Brafidas  being  bit  b^  si  moafe  he  had  c^tched>  let  it 
flip  out  of  his  fingers  :  *<  No  creature  (fays  he)  is  fo  con* 
*»  teinptible>  but  what  may  provide,  for  its  own  fafcty,  if 
"  it  have  cooragc."        Plutarch^  Apotbcgmata. 
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for  my  refentment :  I  am  violently  excited  to 
crufli  it  to  atoms*  The  paifion,  indeed,  in  that 
cafe,  can  be  but  a  fingle  flafli ;  for  b^ing  ttu^ 
tirely  irrational,  it  mufl:  vanifh  with  the  firft  re- 
flexion. Nor  is  that  irrational  effe£l  confined 
to  bodily  pain  :  internal  diftrefs,  when  exceflxve, 
may  be  the  occafion  o£  effects  equally  irrationals 

/pertuirbation  of  mind  occafioned  by  the  appre^ 
henfion  of  having  loft  a  dear  friend,  will,  in  a 
fiery  temper^  produce  momentary  fparks  of  an* 

\  ger  againft  that  very  friend,  however  innocent  i 
thus  Shakefpear,  ia  the  Tempeft^ 

Ahmaoi Sit  down  and  rcftv 

Ev*n  here  I  will  put  oflf  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  long^formy  fiatterer  j  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fearch  on'  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 

AB  i.fc.  3. 

ITie  fihar  words,  Well^  let  bim  go,  are  an  expref^ 
fidn  of  impatience  and  anger  at  Ferdinand^ 
whofe  abfence  greatly  diftrefled  his  father,  dread* 
ihg  that,  he  was  loft  in  the  ftorm.  This  nice  o- 
peration  of  the  human  mind^  is  by  Shakefpear 
exhibited^  upon  another  occafion,  and  finely 
painted  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  :  lago,  by  dark 
hints  and  furpiciouS'>circumftances,  had  roufed 
Othello's  jealoufy;  which,  however,  appeared 
too  nightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Defde- 
xnona,  its  proper  objed^    The  perturbation  and* 
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diftrds  of  mind  thereby  occafioned,  produced  a 
momentary  refeiitment  againft  lago,  confi^ered 
as  occafioning  the  jealoufy^  though  innocent : 

Ofhiiio.  Villain,  be  furc  thou  prove  my  "love  a  ^horc ; 
Be  Aire  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof. 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  man's  eternal  foul 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lags.  Is'tcome  to  this  ? 

OthiUc  Make  me  fee't ,;  or,  at  the  lead,  fo  prove  itj 
That  the  prob;Uion  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or  wo  upon  thy  life  I 

Lgo,  My  noble  Lord 

Othillo.  If  thou  doft  flandcr  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  ^  abandon  all  remorfe ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulafte  ^ 
Bo  deeds  to  make  heasv'n  fweep,  a}l  earth  amaz'd : 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  ^han  that. 

Otbello,  aa  2.fc.  S* 

This  blind  and  abfurd  effed  of  anger  is  more 

gaily  illuftrated  by  Addilbn,  in  a  ftory^  the  dra* 

matis  ferfonae  of  which  are,  a  cardinal,  and  a  fpy 

retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal  is 

reprefeated  as  minuting  down  the  particulars. 

The  fpy  begins  with  a  low  voice,   "  Such  an 

*'  one  the  advocate  whtfpered  to    one  of  his 

**  friends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Emi- 

"  9ence  was  a  very  great  poltroon  j**  and  after 

F  3  liaving 
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having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down, 
^dds,  *^  That  another  called  him  a  mercenary 
^'  rafcal  in  a  public  converfation.*'  The  cardi* 
pal  replies,  "  Very  well,**  and  bids  him  go  on. 
The  fpy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports 
of  the  fame  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rifes  in  a 
fury,  calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel,  and  kicks 
|iim  out  of  the  room  *. 

We  meet  with  inftances  every  day  of  refent- 
ment  raifed  by  lofs  at  play,  and  wreaked  on  the 
cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  paflion,  is 
fatisfied  with  a  connexion  ftill  fllghter  than  that 
of  caufe  and  effeft  ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the 
Mourning  Bride^  gives  one  beautiful  example : 

Gonfaliz.  Have  comfort* 

Almeria.  CursM  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of 
comfort, 
Cur^M  my  own  tongue  that  could  not  move  his  pity, 
Curs'd  thcfe  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  here, 
^or  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonfo's  death.    . 

A^  4.  fc.  8. 

I  have  chpfen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more 
rare  appearance,  for  in  thefe  we  can  beft  trace 
its  nature  and  extent.  In  the  examples  above 
^iven,  ii  appears  to  be  an  abfurd  paflion,  and 
altogether  irrational.  9ut  we  ought  to  confider, 

f  SpecUtor,  No,  439. 
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that  it  18  not  the  intention  of  nature  to  fubjed 
this  paiQon,  in  every  inftance,  to  reafon  and  re- 
flexion :  it  was  given  us  to  prevent  or  to  repel 
injuries;  and,  like  fear,  it  often  operates  blindly* 
and  in(tin£tively,  without  the  leaft  view  to  con- 
fequences  :  the  very  firft  apprehenfion  of  harm, 
fets  it  in  motion  to  repel  injury  by  punifliment. 
Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate,  it  would  lofe 
its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  infuiRcient 
to  guard  us  againft  violence.  When  fuch  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  pailion,  it  is 
not  wonderftil  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly  and 
capricioufly,  as  it  fometimes  is  where  the  mif- 
chief  is  fudden  and  unforefeen.  All  the  harm 
that  can  be  done  by  the  paflion  in  that  ftate  is 
inftantaneous  ;  for  the  fhorteft  delay  fets  all  to 
rights  ;  and  circumftances  are  feldom  fo  unluc- 
ky as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  pallionate  man 
to  do  much  harm  in  an  inftant. 

Social  paffions,  like  the  felfifb,  fometimes  drop 
their  charader,  and  become  inftinckive.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  find  anger  and  fear  refpefting  others 
fo  exceffive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetu* 
oufly,  precifely  as  where  they  are  felfifti. 


F  4  SECT. 
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'SECT.      vn. 

EfMtions  eaufed  by  Ftdum* 

THE  attentive  reader  will  obfervc,  that  hiy 
therto  no  fidion  hath  been  aifigned  as  the 
jcaufe  of  any  paf&on  or  emotion :  whether  it  be 
a  being,  adiqa,  or  quality,  ()iat  moyeth  us,  it  if 
fuppofed  to  be  really  esdfting.  lliis  obferv^- 
tion  fhows  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  our 
taik ;  becaufe  paflions^  as  all  the  world  know^ 
are  moved  by  fiflion  as  well  as  by  trqth.  Ii| 
judging,  beforehand  of  man,  fo  remarkab}y  ad- 
dided  to  truth  and  reality,  one  fhquld  little 
dream  that  fidion  cafi  have  any  eflfed  upon 
him  ^  but  n^an's  intelledual  facilities  are  not  fqf- 
ficiently  perfeft  to  diye  far  even  into  his  owi^ 
nature.  I  ihall  take  occafiop  afterward  to  ihow, 
that  the  power  of  fidioi^  to  generate  paflion  if 
^  admirable  contrivance,  fubfervient  to  exceU 
)snt  purpofes  :  in  the  mean  time,  we  muit  try 
to  unfold  the  means  that  give  fidion  fuch  influr 
ence  over  the  mind. 

That  the  objeds  of  our  external  fenfes  really 
cxifl  in  the  way  and  manper  we  perceive^  is  a 
branch  of  intuitive  knowledge :  when  I  fee  t  man 
walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grafing,  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  thefe  objeds  are  really  what 
they  appear  to  be :  if  I  be  a  fpedator  of  any  tranf- 
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tSoon  or  event,  I  hare  a  conviaioa  of  the  real 
fxiflence  of  the  perfom  engaged,  of  iheir  words, 
and  of  their  adions.  Nature  deternuQes  us  to 
irely  on  the  Teracity  of  our  fenfes  ;  for  other* 
Fife  they  eould  not  in  any  degree  anfwer  their 
end,  that  of  laying  open  things  exifting  andpaf- 
fing  around  us* 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly 
Smi  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  different 
degrees  of  accuraq^*  We  commonly  are  fatis- 
^ed  with  a  flight  recoUedion  of  the  capital  cir- 
cumftances)  and,  in  fuch  recoUedion,  the  thing 
is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any  image 
formed :  we  retain  the  confdoufnels  of  our  pre* 
fent  Situation,  and  barely  remember  that  former* 
}y  we  faw  that  thing.  But  with  refped  to  an 
interefting  objed  or  event  that  made  a  ftrong 
impreflion,  1  am  not  fatisfied  witlv  a  curfory  re* 
view,  but  muft  dwell  upon  every  circumftance« 
I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  fpedator, 
and  perceive  every  particular  paf&ng  in  my  pre* 
fence^  as  Fhen  I  was  in  reality  a  fpedaton  For 
example,  I  faw  yefterday  a  beautiful  wopian  in 
^ears  for  the  lofs  of  an  only  child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  diftrels  :  not  fatisfied 
with  a  flight  recoUedion  or  bare  remembrance, 
I  ponder  upon  the  melancholy  fcene :  conceivin^^ 
myfelf  to  be  in  the  place  where  I  was  an  eye* 
witnefs,  every  drcumftance  appears  to  me  as  at 
firft :  I  think  I  fee  the  woman  in  tears,  and  hear^ 
^fx  moans*    Hence  it  pay  be  juiUy  faid,  that 
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^  a  complete  idea  of  memory  their  is  no  paft 
jior  future  ^  a  thi^g  recalled  to  the  mind  with 
the  accuracy  I  have  been  defcribing,  is  perceived 
as  in  our  view,  aad  confequently  as  exifting  at 

s  present.  Paft  time  mak^  pan  of  an  incomj^ete 
idea  only :  I  remember  or  refled,  that  fome  years 
ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  faw  the  firft  ftone  laid 
of  tlie  Ratdiff  library ;  and  I  remember  that  at  a 
ftill  greater  diftance  of  time,  I  heard  a  debate  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  about,  a  ftanding  army. 
Lamentable  is  the  imper£e£lion  of  language, 
almoft  in  every  particular  that  falls  not  under 
external  fenfe*  I  am  talking  of  a  matter  exceed- 
ingly clear  in  the  perception  :  and  yet  I  find  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  exprefs  it  clearly  in  words; 
for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of  incidents  long  paft 
as  paifing  in  our  fight,  nor  of  hearing  at  prefent 
what  we  really  heard  yefterday  or  at  a  more  dif*- 
lant  time.  And  yet  the  want  of  proper  words  to 
defcribe  ideal  prefence,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
real  prefence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recal  any  thing  to  my  mind  in  a  manner 
fo  diftiiad  as  to  form  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as 
prcfent,  I  have  not  words  to  defcribe  that  aft, 
but  that  I  perceive  the  thing, as  a  fpedator,  and 
as  exifting  in  my  prefence ;  which  means  not  that 
I  am  really  a  fpedator,  but  only  that  I  conceive 
myfelf  to  be  a  fpe£tator,  and  have  a  perception  of 
tbe  objed  fimilar  to  what  a  real  fpedator  hath. 
As  many  rules  of  criticifm  depend  on  ideal 
Brefence,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  fome 
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pains  to  form  an  ezad  notkm  of  it,  as  diftim- 
^uifhed  on  die  one  hand  from  real  pre&nce,  and 
on  the  other  from  a  fuperficial  or  refledive  re- 
membrance. .  In  contradift]n£kion  to  real  pre-> 
fence,  ideal  prefencc  may  properly  be  termed  a 
fvakhig  dream  ;  becaufe,  \^t  a  dream,  ir  Tanifh- 
eth  the  moment  we  refled:  upon  our  prefent  fi« 
tuation :  real  prefbnce,  on  the  contraty^  vouched 
by  eye-fight»  commands  our  belief,  not  only  du* 
ring  the  direft  perception,  but  in  refleding  af* 
terward  on,  the  objed.  To,  diftinguifli  ideal  pre- 
fence  from  refledive  rememtnance,  I  give  the 
following  illuftration :  when  I  think  of  m  event 
as  pail,  without  forming  any  image,  it  is  barely 
refle£ting  or  remembering  that  I  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  :  but  when  I  recal  the  event  fo  diftinO:-  s 
ly  as  to  form  a  complete  image  of  it,  I  perceive 
it  as  pafling  in  my  prefence  ;  and  this  percep- 
tion is  an  aft  of  intuition,  into  which  redSe^kion^ 
enters  not,  more  than  into  an  a£t  of  fight. 

Though  ideal  prefence  is  thus  diftingui(bed 
from  real  prefence  on  the  one  fide,  and  from  re- 
iedlive  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is  howf - 
ver  variable  without  any  precife  limits  ;  rifing 
fometimes  toward  the  former,  and  often  finking 
toward  the  latter.  In  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
memory,  ideal  prefence  is  extremely  diftinft : 
thus,  when  a  man,  entireiy  occupied  with  feme 
event  that  made  a  deep  impreilion,  forgets  him- 
felf,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  pafling  before 
him,  and  ha^  a  confcioulh^  of  prefence  fimi- 
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iar  to  that  of  a  fpe^tor  ;  with  no  diflference 
but  that  in  the  former  the  perception  of  prefence 
18  left  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.     But 
fuch  vigordus  exertion  of  memory  i$  rare :  ideal 
prefence  is  oftener  faint,  and  the  image  fo  ob« 
fcure  as  not  to  differ  widely  from  refle&ive  re* 
membrance. 
Hitherto  of  an  idea  of  memory.   I  proceed  to 
^  confider  the  idea  of  a  thing  I  never  faw,  raifed 
^  in  me  by  fpeech,  by  writing,  or  by  painting. 
That  idea,  with  refped  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  is 
of  the  fame  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  be* 
ing  either  complete  or  incomplete.     A  lively 
'and  accurate  defcription  of  an  important  event, 
raifes  in  me  ideas  no  lefs  diflind  than  if  I  had 
been  originally  an  eye^witnefs  :  I  am  infenfibly 
transformed  into  a  fpedator  ;  and  have  an  im- 
pref&on  that  ^very  incident  is  paffing  in  my  pre- 
^  fence.     On  the  other  hand,  a  flight  or  fuperfi* 
cial  narrative  produceth  but  a  £unt  and  incom- 
plete idea,  of  which  ideal  prefence  makes  no 
part.     Paft  time  is  a  circumftance  that  enters 
into  this  idea,  as  it  doth  into  an  incomplete  idea 
of  memory :  I  believe  that  Scipio  exifted  about 
dOGO  years  ago,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Zania.     When  I  reflect 
fo  flightly  upon  that  memorable  event,  I  confi* 
der  it  as  long  paft.     But  let  it  be  fpread  out  in 
a  lively  and  beautiful  defcription,  I  am  infen- 
fibly transformed  into  a  fpeftator :  I  perceive 
tfaefe  two  heroes  in  ad  to  engage:  I  perceive  than 
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brandUhing  cheir  fwords,  and  chearing  their 
troops ;  and .  in  that  manner  I  attend  them 
through  the  battle,  every  incident  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  paffing  in  my  fights 

I  have  had  occafion  to  oblerve*,  that  ideas  \ 
both  of  memory  and  of  fpeech,  produce  emotiona 
of  the  £une  kind  with  what  are  produced  by  an 
immediate  view  of  the  objed  ;  only  fainter,  in 
proportion  as  an  idea  is  fainter  than  an  original  ^ 
perception.  The  infight  we  have  now  got,  un- 
folds tbatmyftery :  ideal  prefence  fupplies  the 
want  of  real  prefencet ;  and  in  idea  we  perceive 
perfons  ading  and  fuffering,  precifely  as  in  an 
original  furvey :  if  our  fympatby  be  engaged  by 
the  latter,  it  muft  alfo  ki  fame  degree  be  enga- 
ged by  the  former,  efpedally  if  the  diftindnefs 
of  ideal  prefence  approach  to  that  of  real  pre- 
fence. Hence  the  pleafure  of  a  reverie,  where 
a  man,  forgetting  himfelf,  is  totally  occupied 
with  the  ideas  pailing  in  his  mind,  the  objects  of 
which  he  conceives  to  he  really  exifting  in  his 
prefence.  The  power  of  language  to  raife  emo-^ 
tions,  depends  entirely  on  the  raifing  fuch  lively 
and  diftind  images  as  are  here  defcribed  :  the 
reader's  pailions  are  never  fenfibly  moved,  tilt 
he  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie ;  in  which 
fiate,  forgetting  that  he  is  reading,  he  conceives 
every  incident  as  paffing  in  his  prefence,  precifb-K^ 
ly  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs.  A  general  or 
^fledive  remembrance  cannot  warm  us  inta 

'f^  Part  u  MU  t.  9f  the  prefimt  chapter. 
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any  emotion :  it  may  be  agreeable  in  fome  flight 
degree ;  but  its  ideas  are  too  faint  and  obficure 
to  raife  any  thing  like  an  emotion ;  and  were 
they  ever  fo  lively,  they  pafs  with  too  much  pre* 
cipitation  to  have  that  effed  :  our  emotions  are 
never  inftantaneous ;  even  fuch  as  coihe  the 
fooneft  to  their  height,  have  different  periods  of 
birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opportunity 
for  thefe  different  periods,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
caufe  of  every  emotion  be  prefent  to  the  mind  a 
due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not  carried  to  itsi 
height  but  by  reiterated  impreffions.  We  know 
that  to  be  the  cafe  of  emotions  arifing  from  ob« 
jeds  of  fight ;  a  quick  fucceffion,  even  of  the 
moft  beautiful  objefts,  fcarce  making  any  im- 
pteffion ;  and  if  this  hold  in  the  fucceffion  of 
original  perceptions,  how  much  more  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion of  ideas  ? 

Though  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  de« 
{bribing  what  pafleth  in  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  what  every  one  muff  be  confcious  of,  it  was 
neceffary  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubje£l ;  becaufe^ 
however  clear  in  the  internal  conception,  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  when  defcribed  in  words. 
Ideal  prefcnce,  though  of  general  importance, 
hath  fcarce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer; 
and  however  difficult  the  explication,  it  could 
not  be  avoided  in  accounting  for  the  effeds 
produced  by  iiftion.  Upon  that  point,  the  rea« 
der,  I  guefs,  has  prevented  me  :  it  already  mud 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  if,  in  reading,  ideal 
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prefihiee  be  the  mtanz  by  vAAdtt  our  pafficms  aM^ 
Bwvedy  it  makes  no  diffitreutt  whether  the  fub- 
jed  be  a  fiible  or  a  tniehiftory :  vfbtsk  ideal  pre« 
feoce  is  complete,  we  perceive  every  objed  as  in 
oor  fight ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with 
an  interefting  event,  finds  no  leifure  for  reflecv* 
lion.    This  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  conftaat 
and  univerfal  experince.    Let  us  take  under 
confideration  the  meeting  of  He&or  and  Andro* 
raache,  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  fome 
of  the  paifionate  fcenes  in  King  Lear :  thefe  pic*  ' 
tures  of  human  life,  when  we  are  fufficiently  en- 
gaged, give  an  impreffion  of  redity  not  left  di* 
ftinA  than  that  given  by  Tacitus  defcribmg  the 
death  of  Otho  :  we  never  once  refled  whether  ' 
the  ftory  be  true  or  feigned  j  rcfleftion  comes 
afterward,  when  we  have  the  fcene  no  longer 
before  our  eyes.     This  reafoning  will  appear  in  \ 
a  ftill  clearer  light,  by  oppofing  ideal  prefence 
to  ideas  raifed  by  a  curfory  narrative ;  which 
ideas  being  faint^  obfcure,  and  imperfed,  leave 
a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  which  folicits  refledion* 
And  accordingly,  a  curt  narrative  of  feigned  in»^ 
cidents  is  never  relifhed  :  any  flight  pledure  it 
affords,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
di%ufi:  it  infpires  for  want  of  truth. 

To  fupport  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what 
I  reckon  a  decifive  argument ;  which  is,  that^ 
even  genuine  hiftory  has'  no  command  over  our 
paflions  but  by  ideal  prefence  only ;  and  confe-'' 
quently,  that  4n  this  refped  it  (lands  upon  the 
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bme  footing  with  hJbie.  To  me  it  appears  dear, 
that  in  neither  can  our  fympathy  hold  firm 
againft  refiedion :  for  if  the  refle&ion*  that  a , 
ftory  is  a  pure  fiftion  prevent  oor  fympathy,  fo 
will  equally  the  refledion  that  the  perfons  de- 
fcribed  are  no  longer  exifting.  What  effed, 
for  example,  can  the  belief  of  the  rape  of  Ln- 
cretia  have  to  raife  our  fympathy,  when  flie  died 
above  2000  years  ago,  and  hath  at  prefent  no 
painful  feeling  of  the  injury  done  her  ?  The 
efied  of  hiftory,  in  point  of  inftrudion,  depends 
in  fome  meafure  upon  its  veracity.  But  hiftory 
cannot  reach  the  heart,  while  we  indulge  any 
reifledion  upon  the  hGts :  fuch  reflexion,  if  tC 
engage  our  belief,  never  fails  at  the  fame  time 
to  poifon  our  pleafure,  by  convincing  us  that 
our  fympathy  for  thofe  who  are  dead  and  gone 
is  abfurd.  And  if  refleftion  be  laid  afide,  hifto* 
ry  ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  fable  3 
what  eflfed  either  may  have  to  raife  our  fympa* 
thy,  depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  they 
raife;  and,  with  reTped  to  that  circumftance^ 
fable  is  generally  more  fuccefsfiil  than  hiftory. 

"^  Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impreifion  of 
ideal  prefence,  theatrical  reprefentation  is  the 

•  moft  powerful.  That  words,  independent  of  ac* 
don,  have  the  fame  power  in  a  lefs  degree,  eve* 
ry  one  of  fenfibility  muft  have  felt :  a  good  tra* 

-  gedy  will  extort  tears  in  private,  though  not  fo 
forcibly  as  upon  the  ilage.  That  power  belongs 
alfo  to  paintmg :  a  good  biftorical  pidure  makes 
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m  daper  knpr^ion  than  words  can,  though  not 
tqual  to  that  of  dieattical  adbn.  Paintm^ 
feemg  to  pofieft  a  middle  place  between  reading- 
and  ading  :  m  makii^  an  unprefBon  of  ideal 
prefenec,  it  is  not  left  fuperior  to  the  f<Nrtter 
than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  muft  not  however  be  thought,  that  our  pa&^ 
fions  can  be  raifed  by  painting  to  fuch  a  height  as 
by  words :  a  pi&ure  is  confined  to  a  fingle  inftant 
of  time,  and  cannot  tdke  in  &  fucceflion  of  iiici* 
dents :  its  impreffion  indeed  is  the  deepeft  thav 
can  be  made  inftantaneoufly ;  but  feldom  is  a 
paffion  raifed  to  any  height  in  an  inftant,  or  by  - 
a  fingle  impreflion :  it  was  obferred  above,  that 
our  paffions,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fympathetic 
kind,  require  a  fuccelfion  of  impreflions ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  reading  and  a£ling  have  greatly  the 
advantage,  by  reiterating  impreilions  without 
end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  tneans  of  ideal  preA 
fence  that  our  pafiions  ate  excited;  and  till 
woKds  produce  that  chatm,  they  avail  nothing } 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  muft  hu 
conceived  prefent  and  paffing  in  our  fight,  before, 
they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory  fefVes  tcr 
explain  feveral  phenomena  otherwife  unaccount^ 
able4  A  misfortune  happening  to  a  ftranger^ 
makes  a  lefs  impreffion  than  happening  to  a  man 
we  know,  even  where  we  are  no  way  interefted 
in  him :  our  acquaimance  with  this  man,  how- 
ever fiight,  aids  the  conception  of  his  fuffering 
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in  our  prefence.  For  the  fame  reafon,  ve  are 
little  moved  by  any  diftant  event ;  becaufe  we 
have  more  difficulty  to  conceive  it  prefoit,  than 
an  event  that  happened  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Every  one  is  feniible,  that  defcribing  a  paft  e* 
vent  as  prefent,  has  a  fine  eflfed  in  language :  for 
what  other  reafon  than  that  it  aids  the  conception 
of  ideal  prefence  ?  Take  the  following  example. 

And  now  with  fhouts  the  (hocking  armies  clos'd. 
To  lances  lances,  fliields  to  fhields  oppos'd  ^ 
Hofl  agalnft  hoft  the  fhadowy  legions  drew. 
The  founding  darts,  an  iron  temped,  flew  ; 
Vigors  and  vanquilh'd  join  promifcuous  crics^ 
Triumphing  fliouts  and  dying  groans  arife, 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  field  is  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

In  this  pafTage  we  may  obferve  how  the  ts^riter^ 
inflamed  with  the  fubjeft,  inferifibly  advances 
from  the  paft  time  to  the  prefent ;  led  to  that 
form  of  narration  by  conceiving  every  circum-^ 
ftance  as  palling  in  his  own  fight :  which  at»the 
feme  time  has  a  fine  effeft  upon  the  reader,  by 
prefenting  things  to  him  as  a  fpeftator.  But 
change  from  the  paft  to  the  prefent  requires  fomd 
preparation  ;  and  is  not  fweet  where  there  is  no 
ftop  ifk  the  fenfe :  witncfs  the  following  paUage. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phaftus  !  doomed  to  feel 
The  great  Womcncus*  protended  ftccl ; 

Whom 
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Whom  Bonis  ftnt  (his  fon  and  only  joy) 
From  fruitfal  Tame  to  the  fields  df  Troy. 
The  Cretan  jaT'lin  reach'd  him/rom  afar^ 
And  pierc*d  his  (boulder  as  he  mounts  his  car; 

I/iad,  V.  57; 

it  is  ftill  worfe  to  fall  back  to  the  pad  In  the  fanie 
period ;  for  that  is  an  anticlimax  in  defcrlption : 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  courfe  he  bends^ 
Atxi  at  tikc  goddeis  his  broad  lance  extends  i 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drovci 
Th*  ambrofial  Teil^  which  all  the  graces, wove  : 
Her  fnowy  hand  the  razing  fteel  profan'd. 
And  the  tranfparent  fkin  with  crimfon  ftain'd. 

Iliad f  V.  415. 

Again,  defcribing  the  fhield  of  Jupiter^ 

Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear^ 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  ftorm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 

Iliad,  V.  914. 

Nor  is  it  pleaiaht  to  be  carried  bacTeward  arici 
forward  alternately  in  a  raj^id  fucceffion  t , 

Then  d^d  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chace,' 

In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  favage  race  ; 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  fylvan  arts. 

To  bend  the  bow  and  aim  unerring  darts  : 

But  vainly  Here  Diana's  arts  he  tries, 

The  fatal  lance  arreds  him  as  he  flie^  ; 
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From  Mendias^  arm  the  weapon  fent. 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaviqg  boibm  went : 
Down  finkt  the  warrioar  with  a  thund'ring  foun^. 
Hit  bnoen  armour  rfaigs  agamft  the  ground. 

Siady  V.  6^* 

h  is  wonderful  to  oblerve,  upon  wbat  flight 
foundations  nature  ereds  fome  of  her  mod  fo« 
Ud  and  magnificent  works.    In  appearance  at 

^kafty  whal  can  be  more  flight  than  ideal  pro- 
fence  ;  and  yet  from  it  is  derired  tliat  exteniive 

s^  influence  whicti  language  hath  o?er  the  heart  > 
an  influence  which,  more  than  any  other  means, 
ftrengthens  the  bond  of  fociety,  and  attra&s  in- 
dividuals from  their  private  fyftem  to  perform 
ii£bs  of  generofuy  a^d  benevolence.  Matters 
of  fad,  k  is  true,  and  truth  in  general,  may  be 
inculcated  without  taking  adtantage  of  ideal 
prefence ;  but  without  it,  the  fineft  fpeaker  or 
writer  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  paf- 
iion :  our  fympathy  would  be  confined  to  ob- 
je£ts  that  are  really  prefent  \  and  language 
would  lofe  entirely  its  fignai  power  of  making 
us  fympathize  with  beings  removed  at;  the  great- 
eft  diftance  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.    Nor  is 

"the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of  ideal  pre* 
fence,  confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  alfo  the 
^  underftanding,  and  contributes  to  belief.  For 
when  events  are  related  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
every  circumftance  appears  as  paifing  before  us, 
we  ittfier  not  patiently  the  truth  of  the  fa&s  to  be 
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iptdftiA&^«  Aa  tuAorian^  accordangly,  who  hath 
a  g^ii8  fbr  ttamnioA,  MAom  Mt  to  engage 
o«f  beKef.  The  finM  fa£ks  retated  in  a  manner 
coid  and  indiftind:^  aire  not  faflfered  to  pafs  wkh^ 
ottt  examination :  a  thing  iU  defcribed  is  like 
an  objed  feen  at  a  diftance^  or  through  a  mift ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  fi£tion%  G- 
cero  fayi,  that  to  relate  the  manner  in  \^ch  an 
event  pa&d,  not  only  enliTeni  the  ftory^  btit 
makes  it  appter  more  credible  *«  For  that  rea« 
ion,  a  poet  who  can  warm  and  animate  hia 
reader,  may  employ  bolder  fi^ons  than  ought 
to  be  ventured  by  an  inferior  gemuB :  the  read* 
er,  once  thoroughly  engaged,  is  fufceptible  of  ^ 
the  ftrongeft  impreffions  : 

Veraque  confittuQnt,  jquac  bdlle  ttngere  pofltint 
Aureis,  et  lepido  (jaae  funt  fucata  fonore. 

Lucretius^  lib.  i.  A  644. 

A  maftf riy  painting  has  the  £sune  effeQ :  Le 
9run  is  no  fmall  fupport  to  Quint  us  Curtius : 
and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief  of 
fcripture^hiftory  is  perhaps  founded  as  much 
upon  the  authority  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angdo, 
and  other  celebrated  paimers,  as  upon  that  qf 
the  facred  writers  f  •  > 

The 

^  De  Oratore,  lib.  a.  fed.  Si. 

t  At  quae  Polycleto  defueiunt,  Phidiae  atquc  Alcamcni 
dantur*     Phidias  lasiea  dits  quain  homifiibtis  efficiendis 

O  3  melior 
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The  foregoing  theory  muft  have  fatigued  Uie 
reader  with  much  dry  reafoning ;  but  his  labour 
will  not  be  fruitlefs ;  becaufe  from  that  theory 
are  derived  many  ufeful  rules  in  criticifm,  which 
jhall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  One 
fpedmen  ftall  be  our  prefent  entertainment.  £. 

Aents  that  furprife  by  being  unexpeded,  and 
yet  are  natural,  enliven  greatly  an  epic  poem : 
but  in  fuch  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human 
manners  and  a£Bons,  no  improbable  incident 
ought  to  be  admitted  ;  that  is,  no  incident  con- 
trary to  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature.  A  chain 
of  imagined  incidents  linked  together  according 
to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  eafy  admittance 
into  the  mind  ;  and  a  lively  narrative  of  fiich 
incidents  occafions  complete  images,  or,  in  o* 
ther  words,  ideal  prefence :  but  our  judgment 
revolts  againfl:  an  improbable  incident ;  and,  if 
we  once  begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell 
relifh  and  concern — an  unhappy  tffcGt ;  for  it  will 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  effort,  to  reftore 

^  the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  con- 
ceive  even  the  more  probable  incidents  as  pat 

'  fing  in  his  prefence. 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  jUr  an 
epic  poem,'  and  I  now  find  my  tafte  juftified  by 

jnejicr  artifcx  traditiir  :  in  chore  vero  longe  citra  xmii- 
lum,  vel  Ci  nihil  nili  MInervam  Athenis,  aut  Olympium 
in  Elide  Jovem  fecifTct,  cujus  pttlchritudo  adjeci/Te  aliquid 
ctiam  receptae  rcligioni  videtuf  ;  adeo  majeftas  opens 
Deum-jcquavit.  *  ^i/ifti/Ian,  lib.  I2.  cap.  IQ.  §  j. 
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reafon ;  the  foregoing  argument^  condading  ftill 
more  ftrbngly  againft  imaginary  beings,  than  a« 
gainft  improbable  h&s  :  fidions  of  that  nature 
may  amufe  by  their  noveky  and  Angularity ;  but 
they  never  more  the  fympathetic  paiBons,  be« 
caufe  they  cannot  impofe  on  the  mind  any  per« 
cqption  of  reality.  I  appeal  to  the  difcerain^ 
mder,  vfaetber  that  obfervation  be  not  appli* 
cable  to  the  machinery  of  Taflb  and  of  Voltaire : 
fuch  machinery  is  not  only  in  itfelf  cold  and 
uninterefting,  but  give$  an  air  of  fidion  to  the 
whole  compofition.  A  burlefque  poem,  fuch\ 
as  the  Lutrhi  or  the  Difpenfary,  may  employ 
machinery  with  fuccefs ;  for  thefe  poems,  tho* 
they  aflume  the  air  of  hiilory,  give  entertain* 
ment  chiefly  by  their  pleaiant  and  ludicrous  pic* 
tures,  to  which  machinery  contributes :  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem,  to  raife  our  fympathy  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  adrift  imitation  of  nature  is 
not  required.  A  poem  profefledly  ludicrous,  may 
employ  machinery  to  great  advantage ;  and  the 
more  extravagant  the  better. 
'  Having  affigned  the  'means  by  which  fidioa 
commands  our  paiiions  ;  what  only  remains  foi* 
accompl^ihing  our  prefent  taik,  is  to  aiGgn  th^ 
final  caufe.  1  have  already  mentioned,  that  fie* 
tion,  by  means  of  language,  has  the  command 
of  our  fympathy  for  the  good  of  others.  By  the 
fiam^  ipeaijs,  our  fympathy  may  alfo  be  raifed  for 
our  own  good.  In  the  fourth  feftion  of  the  pre- 
fent chapter,  it  is  obferYed,-that  examples  both 
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/Af  virtutf  and  of  vke  nife  virtaeixs  einotioils  ; 
which  becoming  ftrooger  by  exercife,  tend  tm 
make  ut  virtuoci  by  habit,  as  veil  as  by  prin* 
ciple.  1  now  furtber  obfenre^  that  examples 
confined  to  real  eveau  are  not  fo  frequent  aa 
without  other  meant  to  produce  a  habit  of  vir<» 
Cue :  if  they  be,  they  are  not  recorded  by  hifto<* 
riani.  It  therefore  fhow$  great  wi£doin,  to  form 
us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  the 
fame  improvement  from  fable  that  we  receire 
from  genuine  hiftory.  By  that  contrivance^  ex« 
amples  to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  m\x\ti* 

^  plied  T^ithout  end  :  no  other  Ibrt  of  difdpline 
contributes  more  to  make  virtue  habitual,  and 
BO  other  fort  is  fo  agreeable  in  the  application. 
I  add  another  final  caufe  with  tboroqgh  iatisfacv 
tion :  becaufe  it  fhows,  that  the  author  of  our 
liature  is  not  left  kindly  provident  for  the  hap** 
pinefs  of  his  creatures,  than  for  the  regularity 
of  their  condud :  the  power  that  fidion  hath  o« 
yer  the  mind  affords  an  endlefs  vari^y  of  refined 
amufements,  always  at  hand  to  employ  a  vacant 
hour :  fuch  amufements  are  a  fine  reiburce  in  ' 
folitude  i  and,  by  chearing  and  fweetening  the 
{nindy  <:c^tribate  n^ightily  to  focial  happinefs. 
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PART      n- 

JBmdtiimi  ond  Paffhm  as  pleafani  and  painful^ 
agreiokk  and  dsfrirNoMk  Modi/katiom  of 
ibeje  ^tfolitks* 

IT  will  naturally  occur  at  firft,  that  adifcourfe 
upon  the  paflioas  ought  to  commence  with 
explaining  the  qualities  now  mentioned :  but 
upon  trial,  I  found  that  this  explanation  could 
not  be  made  diftindly,  till  the  difference  Ihould 
firfl  be  afcertained  between  an  emotion  and  % 
paflion,  and  their  caufes  unfolded. 

Great  obfcurity  may  be  obfenred  among  wri- 
ters with  regard  to  the  prefent  point  -i  particu* 
larly  no  care;  is  taken  to  diftinguifh  agreeable 
from  pleafanty  difagreeable  from  painful ;  or 
rather  thefe  terms  are  deemed  fynonymous.  This 
is  an  error  not  at  all  venial  in  the  fcience  o£ 
ethics ;  as  inftances  can  and  ihall  be  given,  of 
painful  paffions  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  plea— - 
fant  pailions  that  are  difagreeable.  Thefe  terms^ 
it  is  true,  are  ufed  indifferently  in  familiar  con- 
verfation,  and  in  compofitions  for  amufement ; 
but  more  accuracy  is  required  from  thofe  who 
profels  to  explain  the  paiEons.  In  writing  upon 
the  critical  art,  I  would  avoid  every  refinement 
fhat  m;ty  feem  more  curious  than  Refill :  but 
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the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms  under  confide- 
ratlon  muft  be  afcertained^  in  order  to  under- 
ftand  the  pafTions,  and  fome  of  thdr  effe&s  that 
are  intimately  connected  with  criticifm. 

I  fhail  endeavour  to  explain  tbefe  terms  by  fa« 
miliar,  examples.  Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  per- 
ceive it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable  ;  and  I  con- 
fider  the  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  as  belonging 
to  the  objeft,  or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When 
I  torn  my  attention  from  the  garden  to  what 
paffes  in  my  mind,  I  am  confcious  of  a  pleafant 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  caufe  :  the 
plcafure  here  is  felt,  as  a  quality,  not  of  the  gar- 
den, but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it.  I  give 
an  oppofite  example.  A  rotten  carcafe  is  difa- 
greeable,  and  raifes  in  the  fpedator  a  painful  e- 
motion  :  the  difagreeablenefs  is  a  quality  of  the 
objed ;  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  it.  In  a  word,  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable  are  qualities  of  the  objefts  we  pcr^ 
ceive  ;  pleafant  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the 
emotions  we  feci :  the  former  qualities  are  per- 
ceived as  adhering  to  objefts ;  the  latter  are  felt 
as  exifting  within  us. 

But  a  paflion  or  emotion,  befide  being  felt,  h 
frequently  made  an  objcft  of  thought  or  reficc- 
tion  :  we  examine  it ;  we  enquire  into  its  na- 
ture, its  caufe,  and  its  effefts.  In  that  view, 
like  other  objeds,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  difa- 
greeable.  Hence  clearly  appear  the  different 
rignifications  of  the  terms  under  confideration, 
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a8  applied  to  paffion  :  when  a  paffion  is  termed 
fkqfant  or  painful^  we  refer  to  the  a&ual  feed- 
ing ;  when  termed  agreeable  or  difagreeable^  we 
refer  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  or  refledion  ; 
a  pailion  is  pleafant  or  painful  fo  the  perfon  in 
whom  it  exifts  \  it  is  agreeable  or  difagreeab{e 
to  the  perfon  who  makes  it  a  fubjcft  of  contem* 
plation. 

In  the  defcrlption  of  iemotions  and  paflions, 
thefe  terms  do  not  always  coincide :  to  makef 
which  evident,  we  muft  endeavour  to  afcertain, 
iirft,'  what  pailiohs  and  emotions  are  pleafant, 
^hat  painful ;  and  next,  what  are  agreeable, 
what  difagreeable.  With  refpeft  to  both,  there 
are  general  rules,  which,  if  1  can  truft  to  induc- 
tion, admit  not  a  fingle  exception.  The  nature 
^f  an  emotion  or  paflion  as  plealant  or  painful, 
depends  entirely  on  its  caufe  :  the  emotion  pro-- 
duced  by  an  agreeable  objeft  is  invariably  plea- 
fant }  and  the  emotion  produced  by  a  difagree- 
able objeft  13  invariably  painful  *.  Thus  a  lo^- 
ty  oak,  a  generous  aftion,  a,  Valuable  difcovery 
in  art  or  fcience,  are  agreeable  objefts  that  in- 
variably produce  pleafant  emotions.  A  ftinking 
,  puddle,  a  treacherous  adion,  an  irregular,  ill- 
contrived  edific?,  being  difagreeable  objeds, 
produccf  painful  emotions*  Selfifh  paffions  are 
pleafant ;  for  they  arifc  from  felf,  an  agreeable 
objeft  or  caufe.  A  fecial  paflion  directed  upon 
an  agreeable  objed  is  always  pleafant  j  dired^d 

?  Sec  pan  7.  of  this  chapter. 
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upon  an  objed  in  diftrdS)  fo  paiofol  *«  Laftly, 
all  diflbcial  paffions,  fuch  as  envjy  nftmmeok, 
malice,  being  cauled  by  difagr«^ble  obje£tet 
cannot  £ul  to  be  painful. 

A  general  rule  for  the  agreeableneft  or  difa- 
greeablenefs  of  emotions  and  paffions  is  a  mci^e 
difficult  enterprife :  it  muft  be  attempted  how- 
even  We  have  a  fenfe  of  a  common  nature  m 
every  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly  in  our  own ; 
and  we  have  a  conviction  that  this  common  na- 
ture is  rigbt,  or  peffeS^  and  that  individuals  ^^ 
to  be  made  conformable  to  it  f .  To  every  fan 
culty,  to  every  paffion,  and  to  every  bodily 
member,  is  afligned  a  proper  office  and  a  due 
proportion :  if  one  limb  be  longer  than  the  o* 
ther,  or  be  difproportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is 
wrong  and  difagreeable  :  if  a  paffion  deviate 
from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  ftrong 
or  too  weak,  it  is  alfo  wrong  and  difagreeable : 

[  but  as  far  as  conformable  to  common  nature, 
every  emotion  and  every  paffion  is  perceived 
by  us  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and 

'^  upon  that  atcount  it  muft  appear  agreeable. 
That  this  holds- true  in  pleafant  emotions  and 
paffions,  will  readily  be  admitted :  but  the  pain** 
fill  are  no  lefs  natural  than  the  other :  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  bCv  an  exception.    Thus  the 

•  Sec  part  7»-of  this  chapter. 

f  Sec  this  doArine  fullv  explained,  chap.  2C.  Standard 
ofTaftc. 
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painlul  exnotioii  ndled  by  a  monftrous  birth  or 
brutal  afiion,  is  no  lefs  agreeable  upon  refiec« 
tbn,  than  the  pleaiant  emotion  raifed  by  a  flow- 
ing river  or  a  lofty  dome :  and  the  painful  paf- 
fions  of  grief  and  pity^are  agreeable,  and  ap-^ 
phuded  by  all  the  world.  ' 

Another  rule  more  fimple  and  dired  for  af- 
certaining  die  agreeablenefs  or  diiagreeableoefs 
of  a  paffion  as  oppofed  to  an  emotion,  is  derived 
from  the  deiire  that  accompanies  it.    If  the  de- 
firc  be  to  perform  a  right  aftioxi  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  good  tSe&f  the  paffion  is  agreeable :  if- 
the  defire  be,  to  do  a  wrong  a£Uon  in  order  to 
produce  an  ill  eSed,  the  paffion  is  difagreeablc. 
Thus,  paffions  as  well  as  anions  are  governed  - 
by  the  moral  fenfe.   Thefe  rules  by  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  coincide  :   a  pailion  that  is  con«  ^ 
formoble  to  our  common  nature  muft  tend  to 
good  ^  and  a  paflion  that  deviates  from  our 
common  nature  muft  tend  to  ilU 

This  dedudion  may  be  carried  a  great  way 
farther  :  but  to  avoid  intricacy  and  obfcurity,  I 
make  but  one  other  ftep.  A  paifion  which,  as 
afbrelaid,  becomes  an  objed  of  thought  to  a  -- 
^)edator,  may  have  the  effect  to  produce  a  paC* 
(ion  or  emotion  in  him  ;  for  it  is  natural,  that 
a  focial  being  fhould  be  affeded  with  the  pafaona 
of  others.  Paflions  or  emotions  thus  generated^ 
fubmit,  in  common  with  others,  to  the  general 
law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  agree- 
able objed  produces  a  pleaiant  emotion,  and  a 
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difagreeable  objed  a  painful  emotion.  Thug 
-^  the  paffion  of  gratitude,  being  to  a  jTpedator  an 
.  agreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  plea« 
fant  paiEon  of  love  to  the  grateful  perfon  :  and 
malice,  being  to  a  fpeftator  a  difagreeable  ob- 
je£t,  produceth  in  him  the  painful  paifion  of  ha« 
tred  to  the  malicious  perfon. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleafant 
.  paflions  that  are  difagreeable,  and  of  painful  paf- 
fions  that  are  agreeable.     Self-love,  as  long  as 
confined  within  juft  bounds,  is  a  paflion  both 
pleafant  and  agreeable :  in  excefs  it  is  difagree- 
able, though  it  continues  to  be  ftill  pleafant. 
Our  appetites  are  precifely  in  the  fame  condition; 
Refentment,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  every 
^  ftage  of  the  paifion,  painful ;  but  is  not  difagree- 
able unlefs  in  excefs^    Pity  is  always  painful,* 
"^  yet  always  agreeable.     Vanity,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  always  pleafant,  yet  always  difagreeable.   But 
however  diftind  thcfe  qualities  are,  they  coin- 
cide, I  acknowledge,  in  one  clafs  of  pafEons  : 
-  all  vicious  paflions  tending  to  thehurtofothers,- 
are  equally  painful  and  difagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleafant  and  pain- 
ful,  itiay  be  fufEcient  for  ordinary  fubjefts :  but 
with  refped  to  the  fcience  of  criticifm,  it  is  ne- 
ceflTary,  that  we  alfo  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  feveral  modifications  of  thefe  qualities,  with 
the  modifications  at  leafl  that  makeTthe  greateft 
figure.     Even  at  firft  yiew  one  is  fcnfible,  that 
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the  pleafure  or  pain  of  one  paffion  differ^  from 
that  qf  another :  how  diftant  the  pleafure  of  re*  ' 
venge  gratified  from  that  of  love  ?  fo  diftant,  as 
that  we  cannot  without  reluctance  adnut  them 
to  be  any  way  related.     That  the  fame  quality 
of  pleafure  fhould  be  fo  diflferently  modified  in 
different  pafHons^  will  not  be  furprifing,  when 
we  refleft  on  the  boundlefs  variety  of  agreeable 
founds^  taftes,  and  fmells,  daily  perceived.  Our 
difcernment  reaches  differences  flill  more  mi- 
nute, in  objeds  even  of  the  fame  fenfe :  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  diftinguifh  different  fweets,  dif* 
ferent  fours,   and  different  bitters  j    honey  n 
fweet,  fo  is  fugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mif- 
taken  for  the  other :  our  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fuf- 
ficiently  acute,  to  diftinguifh  varieties  in  fweet- 
fmelling  flowers  without  end.     With  refped  to 
paffions  and  emotions,  their  differences'  as  to 
pleafant  and  painful  have  no  limits ;  though  we 
want  acutenefs  of  feeling  for  the  more  delicate 
modifications.     There  is  here  an  analogy  be<* 
tween  our  internal  and  external  fenfes :  the  lat* 
ter  are  fufficiently  acute  for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes 
of  life,  and  fo  are  the  former.     Some  perfons 
indeed.  Nature's  favourites,  have  a  wonderful  a-  . 
cutenefs  of  fenfe,  which  to  them  unfolds  many 
a  delightful  fcene  totally  hid  from  vulgar  eyes* 
But  if.fuch  refined  pleafure  be  confined  to  a  fmall 
number,  it  is  however  wifely  ordered  that  others 
are  not  fenfible  of  the  defcd ;  nor  detrads  it 
from  their  happinefs  that  others  fecretly  are  more 
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happy.  With  fdttidtt  t6  the  find  an8  (Udy, 
tbat  qualification  feems  efiendal }  and  there  if  i$ 
termed  delicacy  oftajh* 

Should  an  author  of  fuch  a  tafte  attempt  t4 
defcribe  all  thofe  varieties  in  pleafant  and  pain* 
ful  emotions  which  he  himfelf  feels,  he  would 
foon  meet  an  inTindble  obftacle  in  the  poverty 
of  language :  a  people  muft  be  thoroughly  re« 
fined,  before  they  invent  words  for  expreffiag 
the  more  delicate  feelings ;  and  for  that  reafoOf 
no  known  tongue  hitherto  has  reached  that  per* 
fedion.  We  muft  therefore  reft  fatisfied  with 
an  explanation  of  the  jpiore  obvious  modifica- 
tions. 

y  In  forming  a  comparifon  between  pleafant 
paf&ons  of  different  kinds,  we  conceive  fome  of 
them  to  be  grofsj  fome  refined.  Thofe  pleafures 
of  external  fenfe  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  corporeal,  or  grofs  •  : 
the  pleafure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  felt  to 
be  internal ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  conceived 

r  to  be  more  pure  and  refined. 

The  focial  affe&ions  are  conceived  by  all  to  be 
more  refined  than  the  felfifh.  Sympathy  and  hu- 
manity are  univerfally  efteemed  the  fineft  temper 
of  mind ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  prevaloice  of 
the  focial  affedions  in  the  progrefs  of  Ibciety,  is 
held  to  be  a  refinement  in  our  nature.  A  £Etvage 
knows  littk  of  focial  affeftion,  and  therefore  is  not 

•  See  the  latrodu^ion. 
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qualified  to  compare  felfiih  and  focial  pleaAire; 
but  a  ms^n^  after  acquiring  a  high  relifli  for  the 
latter,  lofes  not  thereby  a  tafte  for  the  former : 
he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  give  prefe- 
rence  to  focial  pleafures  as  more  fweet  and  re« 
fined.  In  fad  they  maintain  that  character,  not 
only  in  the  dired  feeling,  but  alfo  when  we  make 
thf  m  the  fubjed  of  refledion :  the  focial  paffiona 
are  far  more  agreeable  than  the  felfifh,  and  rife 
much  higher  in  our  eiteem* 

There  -are  differences  not  lefs  remarkable  a-> 
mong  the  painful  paffions.  Some  are  voluntary^  , 
ibme  involuntary :  the  pain  of  the  gout  is  an  ex% 
ample  of  the  latter ;  grief,  of  the  former,  which 
in  fome  cafes  is  fo  voluntary  as  to  rejed  all  con- 
iblation.  One  pain  foftens  the  temper,  pity  is  aa 
inftance :  one  tends  to  render  us  favage  and.cruel, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  revenge.  1  value  myfelf  upon 
fympathyc  I  hate  and  defpife  myfelf  for  envy. 

Social  affedions  have  an  advantage  over  the 
felfiih,  not  only  with  refped  to  pleafure,  as  above 
explained,  but  alfo  with  refped  to  pain.  The 
pain  of  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want,  the  pain 
of  difappointment,  and  a  thoufand  other  felfifh 
.pains,  are  cruciating  and  tormenting,  and  tend 
to  a  habit  of  peevifhnefs  and  difcontent.  Social 
pains  have  a  very  different  tendency :  the  pain 
of  fympathy,  for  example,  is  not  only  voluntas 
ry,  but  foftens  my  temper,  and  raifes  me  in  my 
9wn  efleem. 

Vol.,  J.  H  ReHned 
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Refined  manners,  and  polite  behaviour,  muft 
not  be  deemed  altogether  artificial :  men  who, 
inured  to  the  fweets  of  fociety,  cultivate  hiima*^ 
nity,  find  an  elegant  pleafure  in  preferring  others, 
and  making  them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the 
felfi&,  fcarce  have  a  conception. 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arifes  from  pride,  a 
felfifb  paflion,  is  at  bed  but  a  grofs  pleafure:  a 
people,  it  is  true,  mud  have  emerged  out  of  bar- 
barity before  they  can  have  a  tafte  for  ridicule ; 
but  it  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  po- 
lifhed^nd  refined.  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus 
a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar  deli* 
cacy  of  wit :  but  Horace,  who  made  a  figure  in, ' 
the  court  of  Auguftus,  where  tafte  was  confide- 
rably  purified,  declares  againft  the  lownefs  and 
roughnefs  of  that  author's  raillery.  Ridicule  is 
banifhed  France,  and  is  lofing  ground  in  £ng* 
land. 

Other  modifications  of  pleafant  paffions  will 
be  occafionally  mentioned  hereafter.  Particu- 
larly, the  modifications  of  bigb  and  low  are  to  be 
handled  in  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  fublimi- 
ty ;  and  the  modifications  of  digmfied  and  mean^ 
in  the  chapter  of  digiiity  and  grace. 
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PART       UI. 

Interrupted  Exi/ience  of  Emoiions  and  Pqffiom.^^ 
Their  Growth  and  Decay. 

WERE  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  con^ 
,  tinuc,  like  colour  and  figure,  in  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  till  varied  by  fome  operating  caufe,  the 
condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable :  it  is  or- 
dered wifely,  that  emotions  ihould  more  refemble 
another.attribute  of  matter,  namely  motion,  which 
requires  the  conftant  exertion  «of  an  operating 
caufe,  and  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  withdrawn. 
An  emotion  may  fubfift  while  its  caufe  is  pre- 
fent ;  and  when  its  caufe  is  removed,  may  fubfift 
by  means  of  an  idea>  though  in  a  fainter  manner: 
but  the  moment  another  thought  breaks  in  and 
engroffes  the  mind,  the  emotion  is  gone,  and  is 
no  longer  felt :  if  it  return  with  its  caufe,  or  an 
idea  of  its  caufe,  it  again  vaniflieth  with  them 
when  other  thoughts  crowd  in.  The  reafon  is, 
that  an  emotion  or  paflion  is  connefted  with  the  - 
perception  or  idea  of  its  caufe,  fo  intimately  as 
not  to  have  any  independent  exiftence:  a  ftrong 
paifion,  it  is  true,  hath  a  mighty  influence  to  de- 
tain its  caufe  in  the  mind  ;  but  not  fo  as  to  de« 
tain  it  for  ever,  becaufe  a  fucceflion  of  percept 
tions  or  ideas  is  unavoidable  *•    Further^  even 

*  Sec  this  point  explained  afterwards,  chap.  9. 
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\(rhile  a  paiCon  fubfiils,  it  feldom  continues  long 
in  the  fame  tone,  but  is  fucceffively  figbrous  and 
faint :  the  vigour  of  a  paflion  depends  on  the 
imprefTion  made  by  its  caufe ;  and  a  caufe  make$ 
its  deepeft  imprellion,  when,  happening  to  be 
the  fingle  interefting  objeft,  it  attrafts  our  whole 

*  attention  *  :  its  impreffion  is  (lighter  when  our 
attention  is  divided  between  it  and  other  ob- 
jects ;  and  at  that  time  the  paflion  is  fainter  ii^ 
proportion. 

When  emotions  and  paflions  are  felt  thus  by 
intervals,  and  have  not  a  continued  exiftence,  it 
may  be  thought  a  nice  problem  to  determine 
when  they  are  the  fame,  when  different.  In  a 
ilrift  philofophic  view,  every  fmgle  impreflion 
made  even  by  the  fame  obje£t  is  diftinguifhable 
from  what  have  gone  before,  and  from  what  fuc- 
ceed :  neither  is  an  emotion  raifed  by  an  idea 
the  fame  with  what  is  raifed  by  a  fight  of  the 
objed.     But  fuch  accuracy  not  being  found  ia 

^  common  apprehenfion,  is  not  neceffary  in  com- 
mon language :  the  emotions  raifed  by  a  fine 
landfcape  in  its  fucceflive  appearances  are  not 
diflinguifhable  from  each  other,  nor  even  from 
thofe  raifed  by  fuccefEve  ideas  of  the  objed ;  all 
of  them  being  held  to  be  the  fame :  a  paffion  alfo 
is  always  reckoned  the  fame  as  long  as  it  is  fixed 
upon  the  fame  objed ;  and  thus  love  and  hatred 
are  faid  to  continue  the  fame  for  life.    Nay,  fo 

•  Sec  the  Appendix,  containing  definitions,  and  expla- 
nation of  terms,  fcffc.  55. 
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loofe  are  weTn  that  way  of  thinking,  that  many 
pai&ons  are  reckonfd  the  feme  even  after  a  change 
of  obje£l ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  paffions  that 
proceed  from  fome  peculiar  propenfity :  eojry,  for 
example,  is  confidered  to  be  the  fame  palTion,  not 
only  while  it  is  directed  to  the  fame  perfon,  but 
even  where  it  comprehends  many  perfons  at 
once :  pride  and  malice  are  examples  of  the  fame. 
So  much  was  neceflary  to  be  laid  upon  the  iden* 
tity  of  a  paffion  and  emotion,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  examining  their  growth  and  decay. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  paflions  and  emo- 
tions, traced  through  all  their  mazes,  is  a  fubjefk 
too  extenfive  for  an  undertaking  like  the  prefent : 
I  pretend  only  to  give  a  curfory  view  of  it,  fuch 
as  may  be  neceflfary  for  the  purpofes  of  criticifm. 
Some  emotions  are  produced  in  their  utmofl:  per- 
fedion,  and  have  a  very  Ihort  endurance ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  furprife,  of  wonder,  and  fometimes 
of  terror*  Emotions  raifed  by  Inanimate  objeds, 
trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pidures^  arrive  at  per-r 
fedion  almoft  inflantaneouily ;  and  they  have  a 
long  endurance,  a  fecond  view  producing  nearly 
the  lame  pleafure  with  the  fir  ft.  Love,  hatred, 
and  fome  other  pailions,  fwell  gradually  to  a  cer«- 
tain  pitch  ;  after  which  they  decay  gradually. 
£nvy,  malice,  pride,  fcarce  ever  decay.  Some 
paifions,  fuch  as  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  of- 
ten exhaufted  by  a  fmgle  a£t  of  gratification  : 
other  paifions,  fuch  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love, 

hatred. 
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hatred,  are  not  fo  exhaufted ;  but  having  a  long 
continuance,  demand  frequent  gratification. 

To  handle  every  fingle  paffion  and  emotion 
with  a  view  to  thefe  differences,  would  be  an 
(cndlefs  work:  we  muft  be  fatisfied  at  prefent 
with  fome  general  views.  And  with  refpeft  to 
emotions,  which  are  quiefcent  becaufe  not  pro* 
duftive  of  defire,  their  growth  and  decay  are 
eafily  e3q)Iained  ;  an  emotion  caufed  by  an  in*  ^ 
animate  objefil,  cannot  naturally  take  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  neceffary  for  a  lei- 
furely  furvey :  fuch  emotion  alfo  muft  continue 
long  ftationary ,  without  any  fenfible  decay ;  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  view  of  the  objeft  being  nearly  at 
agreeable  as  the  firft :  this  is  the  cafe  of  an  emo- 
tion produced  by  a  fine  profpeft,  an  impetuous 
river,  or  a  towering  hill :  while  a  man  remains 
the  fame,  ftich  objefts  ought  to  have  the  fame 
effeft  upon  him.  Familiarity,  however,  hath  an 
influence  here,  as  it  hath  everywhere:  frequency 
of  view,  after  fhort  intervals  efpecially,  weans 
the  mind  gradually  from  the  objed,  which  at  laft 
lofes  all  relifh :  the  nobleft  objed  in  the  material 
world,  a  clear  and  ferene  (ky,  is  quite  difregard- 
cd,  unlefs  perhaps  after  a  courfe  of  bad  weather* 
J^n  emotion  raifed  by  human  virtues,  qualities, 
or  adHons,  may,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  ob- 
jeft,  fwell  imperceptibly  till  it  become  fo  vigo- 
rous as  to  generate  defire :  in  that  condition  it 
snuft  be  handled  as  a  paffion. 
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As  to  pafEon^  I  obferve^  firft,  that  when  na> 
ture  requires  a  paflion  to  l>e  fuddent  it  is  com* 
IB011I7  {Produced  In  perfeSion;  which  is  the  cafe 
t)f  fear  and  of  anger.  Wonder  and  furprife  are 
always  prodticed  in  perfe£tion:  reiterated  im- 
preffions  made  by  their  caufe,  jbxhauft  thefe  pa£y. 
jions  ihftead  of  inflaming  them.  This  will  be 
explained  afterward  *• 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  paifion  hath  for  its 
foundation  an  original  propenfity  peculiar  to 
fome  men,  it  generally  comes  foon  to  maturity: 
•the  propenfity,  upon  prefenting  a  proper  objed, 
is  immediately  enlivened  into  a  paffion ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  of  malice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of 
hatred  is  flow  or  quick  according  to  circumftan- 
ces :  the  good  qualities  of  a  perfon  ndfe  in  me  a 
pleafaht  emotion;  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is 
fwelled  into  a  paifion  involving  defire  of  that 
pe^foa^s  happinels :  this  defire^  being  freely  in> 
dulged,  works  gradually  a  change  internally,  and 
at  laft  prodoceth  in  me  a  fettled  habit  of  affedUon 
for  that  perfon  now  my  friend.  AfiefUon  thus 
produced  operates  precifely  like  an  original  pro- 
penfity ;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  paifion,  no  mor£ 
is  required  but  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  the 
objea.  The  habit  of  averfion  or  of  hatred  is 
brought  on  in  the  fame  manner.  And  here  I 
muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  love  and  hatred 
fignify  commonly  affeftion  and  averfion,  not 
•  Chap,  6. 
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pafSon.  The  bulk  of  our  paflions  are  indeed 
aiFe£tion  or^  averfion  inflamed  into  a  paflion  hj 
different  circumftances :  the  afiedion  I  bear  to 
my  fon,  is  inflamed  into  the  pafli6n  of  fear  when 
he  is  in  danger  i  becomes  hope  when  he  hath  a 
profpe£l  of  good  fortune ;  becomes  admiration 
when  he  performs  a  laudable  adion;  and  fliame 
when  he  commits  any  wrong :  averfion  becomes 
fear  when  there  is  a  profped  of  good  fortune 
r  to  my  enemy ;  becomes  hope  when  he  is  in 
-  danger ;  becomes  joy  when  he  is  in  diftrefs ; 
and  forrow  when  a  laudable  adion  is  perform* 
ed  by  himt 

Fourthly,  paffions  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
excefs,  occafioned  by  the  following  means.  The 
mind  affeded  by  any  paflion,  is  not  in  a  proper 
ftate  for  diftind  perception,  nor  for  cool  reflec- 
tion :  it  hath  always  a  ftrong  bias  to  the  objed  of 
an  agreeable  paflion,  and  a  bias  no  lefs  ftrong 
againft  the  objed  of  a  difagreeable  paflion.  The 
objed  of  love,  for  example,  however  indifferent 
to  iJthers,  is  to  the  lover's  convidion  a  paragon ; 
and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itfeif  without  alloy.  What 
iefs  can  fuch  delufion  operate,  than  to  fwell  the 
paflion  beyond  what  it  was  at  firft  ?  for  if  the  fee- 
ing or  converfing  with  a  fine  woman,  have  had 
the  effed  to  carry  me  from  indifference  to  love ; 
how  much  ftronger  muft  her  influence  be,  when 
now  to  my  convidion  flie  is  an  angel?  and  hatred 
AS  well  as  Qtbcr  paflions  muft  irun  the  fame  courfe* 
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Thus  between  a  paflion  and  its  objd%  there  is  4 
natural  operation,  refembling  aftion  and  reac' 
lion  in  phyfics  :  a  paffion  afting  upon  its  obje^ 
magnifies  it  greatly  in  appearance  ;  and  this 
magnified  objeft  reading  upon  thepai&oni  fwells 
and  inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  fome  paflion  depends 
often  on  occafional  drcumdances  :  obfhicles  to 
gratification,  for  example,  never  fail  to  augment 
and  inflame  a  pafllon  ;  becaufe  a  conflant  endea« 
Your  to  remcJve  an  obftacle,  preferves  the  objed 
of  the  paifion  ever  in  view,  which  fwells  the  paC> 
fion  by  impreffions  frequently  reiterated  :  thus 
the  reflraint  of  confcience,  when  an  obftacle  to 
love,  agitates  the  mind  and  inflames  the  paflion: 

Quod  licety  ingratum  eft  :  quod  non  licet,  acrlus  trrit. 
Si  nunquam  Danaea  habuifiet  ahenea  turris, 
Non  cflet  Danae  dc  Jove  fafta  parens. 

Ovid,  Amor.  /.  x. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  mind,  diftreffed  with  the 
obftacles,  becomes  impatient  for  gratification, 
and  confequently  more  defirous  of  it*  Shake- 
fpean  exprefles  this  obfervation  finely  : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  courfc, , 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who 
hath  many  rivals.  Even  the  caprices  of  a  mif- 
Irefs  have  the  eflfecl  to  inflame  love :  thefe  occa- 
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ftomng  uncertainty  bf  fuccefs,  tend  natutally  to 
Aiake  the  anxious  lover  overvalue  the  happineft 
of  fruition* 

So  much  upon  the  growth  of  paffions :  their 
continuance  and  decay  come  next  under  confi- 
deration.  And,  firft,  it  is  a  general  law  of  na- 
toire,  That  things  fudden  in  their  growth  are  e- 
qually  fudden  in  their  decay.  This  is  commonly 
Ac  cafe  of  anger.  And,  with  refpeft  to  wonder 
and  furprife,  which  alfo  fuddenly  decay,  another 
reafon  concurs,  that  their  caufes  are  of  fhort  du- 
ration: novelty  foon  degenerates  into  familiarity; 
and  the  unexpedednefs  of  an  objed  is  foon  funk 
in  the  pleafure  that  the  objed  affords.  Fear, 
'which  is  a  pafiion  of  greater  importance  as  tend- 
ing to  felfprefervation,  is  often  inftantaneous  j 
and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its  caufe :  nay, 
it  frequently  fubfifts  after  the  caufe  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  pafiion  founded  on  a  pe- 
culiar propenfity,  fubfifts  generally  for  ever  j 
which  is  the  cafe  of  pride,  envy,  and  malice : 
objedts  are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  pro- 
penfity  into  a  paffion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law 
of  nature.  That  every  pafiion  ceafes  upon  attain « 
ing  its  ultimate  end.  To  explain  that  law,  we 
muft  diftinguifh  between  a  particular  and  a  ge* 
neral  end.  I  call  a  particular  end  what  may  be 
accomplifhed  by  a  fingle  zGt :  a  general  end,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  afts  without  number  :  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  a  general  end  is  ever 
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fttUy  accomplHhec!,  Vfhilt  the  objcflt  of  the  paf* 
fion  fubfifts.  Gratitude  and  revenge  are  ex- 
amples of  the  firJl  kind :  the  ends  they  aim  at 
may  be  accompliihed  by  a  fingle  aEt ;  and^ 
^hen  fhat  z€t  is  performed,  the  paffions  are  ne« 
ceflarily  at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  exam* 
jpfes  of  the  other  kind ;  delire  of  doing  good  or 
of  doing  mifchief  to  an  individual,  is  a  general 
end,  which  admits  ads  without  number,  and 
which  feidom  is  fully  accompliflied  :  therefore 
thefe  paffions  have  frequently  the  fame  duration 
with  their  objeds. 

Laftly,  it  will  aSbrd  us  another  general  view, 
to  confider  the  difference  between  an  original 
propenfity,  and  affedion  or  averfion  produced 
by  cuftom.  The  former  adheres  too  dofe  to  the 
conftitution  ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  the  paflions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  con* 
tinue  during  life  with  no  remarkable  diminu- 
tion* The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  in- 
crement to  time,  owe  their  decay  to  the  fame 
caufe :  affedion  and  averfion  decay  gradually 
as  they  grow  j  and  accordingly  hatred  as  weU 
as  love  are  extinguiihed  by  long  abfence.  Affec- 
tion decays  more  gradually  between  perfons^ 
^o,  living  together,  have  daily  occafion  to  tef- 
tify  mutually  their  good-will  and  kindnefs  : 
and,  when  affedion  is  decayed,  habit  fuppliet 
its  place ;  for  it  makes  thefe  perfons  nec^fy 
to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  feparation  ••    Af- 

^  See  dup.  14* 
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iedioQ  to  children  hadi  a  long  endurance,  long- 
er  perhaps  than  any  other  affedion  :  its  growth 
keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objeds:  they  difplay 
new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed 
and  augment  the  affedion;  But  whenever  the 
aflfedion  becomes  ftationary,  it  muft  begin  to  de- 
cay;  with  a  flow  pace  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its 
increment.  In  fhort,  man  with  refped  to  this  life 
is  a  temporary  being  :  he  grows,  becomes  fla- 
tionary,  decays  ^  and  fo  muft  all  his  powers  and 
pailions. 

PART        IV. 


Coexi/ient  Emotions  and  Pajftom. 

FOR  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bumaa 
paffions  and  emotions,  it  is  not  fui&cient 
that  they  be  examined  fingly  and  feparately  :  as 
a  plurality  of  them  are  fometimes  fek  at  the 
lame  inftant,  the  manner  of  their  coexiftence, 
and  the  effeds  thereby  produced,  ought  alfo  to 
be  examined.  This  fubjed  is  extenfive ;  and 
*  it  will  be  difEcult  to  trace  all  the  Uws  that  go- 
vern  its  endlefs  variety  of  cafes  :  if  fuch  an  un^ 
dertaking  can  be  brought  to  perfedion,  it  muft 
be  by  degrees.  The  following  hints  may  fuffice 
for  a  firft  attempt. 

We  begin  with  emotions  raifed  by  different 

founds^  as,  the  fimpleft  cafe.    Two  founds  that 
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mi^,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  befisre  they 
reach  the  ear,  are  faid  to  be' concordant.  That^ 
each  of  the  two  founds,  even  after  their  union, 
produceth  an  emotion  of  its  own,  muft  be  ad«> 
xnitted  :  but  thefe  emotions,  like  the  founds  that 
produce  them,  mix  fo  intimately,  as  to  be  rather 
one  complex  emotion  than  two  emotions  in 
conjundion.  Two  founds  that  refufe  incorpo- 
ration or  mixture,  are  faid  to  be  difcordant : 
and  when  heard  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  emo- 
tions  produced  by  them  are  unpleafant  in  con-/ 
jundion,  however  pleafant  feparately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raifed  by  mixed  founds 
is  the  emotion  raifed  by  an  objcd  of  fight  with 
its  feveral  qualities  ^  a  tree,  for  example,  with 
its  qualities,  of  colour,  figure^  fize,  &c.  is  per- 
ceived to  be  one  bbjeft ;  and  the  emotion  it 
produceth  is  rather  one  complex  emoticm  than 
different  emotions  combined. 

With  refpefl:  to  coexiftent  emotions  produced 
by  different  objeSs  of  fight,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  however  intimately  connefted  fuch  objeds 
may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among 
them  like  what  is  perceived  in  fome  founds.. 
Different  objefts  of  fight,  meaning  objeftg  that 
can  exift  each  of  them  independent  of  the  o- 
thers,  never  mix  nor  incorporate  in  the  aft  of 
vifion  :  each  obj^ft  is  perceived  as  it  exifts,  fe- 
parately from  others  ;  and  each  raifeth  an  emo- 
tion different  from  that  raifed  by  the  other. 
/Lnd  the  fame  holds  in  all  the  caufcs  of  emotion 
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or  paffioa  that  can  exifl  independent  of  eacb  q^ 
thcr,  founds  only  excepted. 

To  ^plgin  the  manner  in  which  fuch  em<v 
tions  exift,  fimilar  emotions  mud  be  diftinguifhr 
ed  from  Uiiofe  that  are  diflimilar.    Two  emo- 

'^tions  are  laid  to  be  fimilar9  ^^en  they  tend  each 
of  them  to  produce  the  fame  tone  of  mind : 
chearfiil  emotions^  however  di£ferent  their  caufes 
may  be,  are  fimihr :  and  fo  are  thofe  which  are 

^  melancholy.    Diffimilar  emotions  are  eafily  ex- 
plained by  their  oppoiition  to  what  are  fimilar : 
pride  and  humility^  gaiety  and  gloominefs,  are 
dtilimilar  emotions. 
Emotions  perfedly  fimilar,  readily  combine 

—  and  unite*,  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  become  one 
complex  emotion  j  witnefs  the  emotions  ja-odu- 
ced  by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or 
of  trees  in  a  wood.  Emotions  that  are  oppofite, 
or  extremely  diflimilar,  never  combine  or  um'te : 

•-  the  mind  cannot  fm:iultaneoufly  take  on  oppofite 

-  tones  :  it  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  both  joyful 
and  f^d,  angry  and  fatisfied,  proud  and  humble ; 

-diflimilar   emotions    may  fucceed  each  other 

♦  It  is  cafier  to  copccive  the  manner  of  coexiftcnce  of 
fimilar  emotions,  than  to  defcribe  it.  They  cannot  be 
laid  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant  founds  :  their 
union  is  rathet  of  agreement  or  concord  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  chofen  the  words  in  the  text,  not  as  fufficient  to 
cxprcfs  dearly  the  manner  of  their  cocxiftence,  but  only 
as  left  liable  to  exception  than  any  other  I  can  find. 
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vkh  rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exift  fimultauBie^ 
ouily* 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  emotions  unite 
more  or  lefs,  in  proporticm  to  the  degree  of  their  - 
refemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  cau- 
lies  are  connefled.  Thus  the  emotions  produ- 
ced by  a  fine  landficape  and  the  Tinging  of  birds, 
bdng  fimilar  in  a  confide? able  degree,  readily 
unite,  thou^  iheir  caufes  are  little  conneded. 
And  the  iame  happens  where  the  caufes  are  inti- 
mately conneded^  tho'  the  emotions  themfelves 
have  little  refemblance  to  each  other :  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  a  miftrefs  in  diftrefs,  whole  beauty 
gives  pleafure,  and  her  diftrefs  pain  :  thefe  two 
emotions,  proceeding  from  different  views  of  thie 
object,  have  very  little  refemblance  to  each  other; 
and  yet  fo  intimately  conne£ted  are  their  caufes, 
as  to  force  them  into  a  fort  of  complex  emotion, . 
partly  plea(ant  partly  painful.  This  clearly  ex- 
plains fome  expreflions  common  in  poetry,  a 
fweet  diftrefs^  a  pUafant  pain. 

It  was  neceflary  to  defcribe,  with  fome  accura- 
cy, in  what  manner  fimilar  and  diiSmilar  emo- 
tions coexift  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  explain 
didr  different  effefls;  both  internal  and  external*  ^ 
This  fubjecl,  tho'  obfcure,  is  capable  to  be  fet  in 
a  clear  light ;  and  it  merits  attention,  not  only 
for  its  extenfive  ufe  in  criticifm,  but  for  the  no- 
bler purpofe  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  in 
the  anions  of  men.  Beginning  with  internal 
#ffeds,  I  difcover  two,  clearly  diflinguiihable 
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from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  fimilar ;  of  which, 

^  the  one  may  be  reprefented  by  addition  in  num- 
berSy  the  other  by  harmony  in  founds.  Two 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  limilar,/ readily  unite 
when  they  are  coexiftent ;  and  the  pleafure  felt 

-  in  the  union,  is  the  fum  of  the  two  pleafures  : 
the  fame  emotions  in  fucceflion,  are  far  from 
making  the  fame  figure ;  becaufe  the  mind,  at 
no  inftant  of  the  fucceflion,  is  confcious  of  more 
than  a  fingle  emotion.  This  dodrine  may  aptly 
be  illuftrated  by  a  landfcape  comprehending 
hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  trees,  &c. :  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  thefe  feveral  objefts,  being 
fimilar  in  a  high  degree,  as  falling  in  eafily  and 
fweetly  with  the  fame  tone  of  mind,  are  in  con- 
junction  extremely  pleafant.  This  multiplied 
eflfeft  is  felt  from  objeds  even  of  different*  fen- 
fes,  as  where  a  landfcape  is  conjoined  with  the 
mafic  of  birds  and  odour  of  flowers ;  and  refults 
partly  from  the  refemblance  of  the  emotions  and 
partly  from'  the  conne£lion  of  their  cauies : 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  effed  mufl  be  the 

^  greateft,  where  the  caufes  are  intimately  con- 
netted  and  the  emotions  perfettly  fimilar.  The 
fame  rule  is  obvioufly  applicable  to  painful  e* 
motions  that  are  fimilar  and  coexiflent. 
*  The  ojher  pleafure  arifing  from  pleafant  emo« 
tions  fimilar  and  coexiftent,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained than  by  the  foregoing  example  of  a  bnd« 
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icape,  where  the  iight,  hearing,  and  fmelling; 
tare  employed :   befide  the  accumulated  pleafure 
above  mentioned,  of  fo  many  different  fimilar 
emotions,  a  pleafure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt 
from  ibe  concord  of  thefe  emotions.     As  that 
pleafure  refembles  greatly  the  pleaftire  of  con- 
cordant founds,  it  may  be  termed  the  Haripony' 
xf  Emotions.    This  harmony  is  felt  in  the  diffe- 
Vent  emotions  occalioned  by  the  vifible  objects  ; 
but  it  is  felt  ftill  more  fenfibly  in  the  emotion^ 
occaiioned  by  the  objects  of  different  fenfes,  ad 
where  the  emotions  of  the  eye  are  combined 
with  thofe  of  the  ear;     The  former  pleafure 
comes  under  the  rule  of  addition :  this  comes 
tinder  a  different  rule.     It  is  diredly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  refemblance  between  the 
Amotions,  ind  itiverfely  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  connexion  between  the  caufes  :  to  feel 
this  pleafure  in  perfeftion,  the  refemblance  be- 
tween the  emotions  cannot  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
the  connexion  between  their  caufes  too  flight: 
The  former  condition  is  felf -evident ;  and  the 
reafon  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  pleafure  of  bar- 
mony  is  felt  from  various  fimilar  emotions,  di-" 
ftind  from  each  other,  atid  yet  fweetly  cotnbi- 
ning  in  the  mind  ;  which  elcludes  caiifes  inti< 
mately  connected,  for  the  emotions  produced  by 
them  ire  forced  into  one  comJ)iex  emotion. 
This  pleafure  of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is 
the  refult  of  pleafant  emotions,  and  cannot  have 
place  vrith  refpeft  to  thofe  that  are  painful,  will 
YoLi  I.  I  bi 
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be  further  illuftrated,  when  the  emotions  pro* 
^  duced  by  the  found  of  words  and,  their  meaning 
are  taken  under  confideration  *• 

The  pleafure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emo- 
tions, is  felt  even  where  the  emotions  are  not 
perfeftly  limilan  Though  love  be  a  pleafant 
pafBon,  yet  by  its  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  it  re- 
fembles  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  painful 
paffion  of  pity  or  of  grief  j  and  for  that  reafon, 
love  accords  better  with  thefe  paiEons  than  with 
what  are  gay  and  fprightly.  I  give  the  follow- 
ing example  from  Catullus,  where  the  concord 
between  love  and  grief  has  a  fine  effed  even  in 
fo  flight  a  fubjeft  as  the  death  of  a  fparrow. 

Lugetc,  6  Veneres,  Cupidinefquei 
Et  quantum  e(V  hominum  venuftiorum  I 
Paflcr  mortuus  eft  mcse  puellx. 
Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  fuis  amabat. 
Nam  mellitus  erat,  fuamque  norat 
Ipfstm  tarn  bene,  quam  puella  matrem  : 
Nee  fefe  a  gremio  illius  movebat ; 
Sed  circumfUIens  modo  hue,  mode  illuc. 
Ad  folam  dominam  ufque  pipilabat. 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tencbricofum, 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 
At  vobis  male  fit,  roalse  tenebrae 
Orel,  qu?e  omnia  bella  devoratis ; 
Tarn  bellum  mihi  paflerem  abftuliftis. 
O  faftum  male,  6  mifelle  pafler, 
Tua  nunc  opera,  mex  puellx 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 


•  Chap.  1 8.  fca.  3, 
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Next  as  to  the  eSe&s  of  diflimilar  ettiotions^ 
which  we  may  guefs  will  be  oppofite  to  what  ard 
above  defcribed.      Diflimilar  coexiftent  emo* 
tionS)  as  faid  above*,  never  fail  to  diftrefs  the  ^ 
mind  by  the  difference  of  their  tones ;  from 
which  (ituatiop  a  feeling  of  harmony  never  caa 
proceed  ;  and  this  holds  whether  the  caufes  be 
connected  or  not.     But  it  holds  more  remark- 
ably  where  the  caufes  are  connected  ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  diflimilar  emotions  being  forced  into  an  - 
unnatural  union,  produce  an  adual  feeling  oi 
difcord.   In  the  next  place,  if  we  \^ould  eftimate 
the  force  of  diflimilar  emotioiis  coexiftent,  we 
mud  diftinguifli  between  their  caufes  as  connec- 
ted  or  unconne£ted  :  and  in  order  to  compute 
their  force  in  the  former  cafe,  fubtradion  muft 
be  ufed  inftead  of  addition  ;  which  t^ill  be  evi^ 
dent  from  what  follows.     Diflimilar  emotions 
forced  into  union  by  the  connexion  of  their  cau- 
fes, are  felt  obfcurely  and  imperfedly ;  for  each 
tends  to  vary  the  tone  of  mind  tha^  is  fuited  to 
the  other ;  and  the  mind  thus  difliraded  between 
two  obje6ts^  is  at  no  iqflant  in  a  condition  to  re« 
ceive  a  deep  Impreflion  from  either.    Diflimilaf 
emotions  proceeding  from  unconnected  caufes^ 
are  in  a  very  different  condition ;  for  as  there  is 
nothing  to  force  them  into  union,  they  are  nevei* 
felt  but  in  fucceffion;  by  which  means,  each 
l^ath  an  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  impref- 
lion. 
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This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illuftrated 
by  examples.  In  reading  the  defcription  of  the 
difm^I  wade,  book  i.  of  Faradlfe  Loji^  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  confufed  feeling,  arifing  from  dif- 
fimiiar  emotions  forced  into  union,  to  wit,  the 
beauty  of  the  defcription,  and  the  horror  of  the 
t>bjeA  defcribed : 

Secft  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wUdj 
The  feat  of  dcfolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  thefe  livid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ? 

And  with  l-efpedt  to  this  and  many  fimiiar  paflfa* 
ges  in  Paradife  Lofty  We  are  fenHble,  that  the  e- 
niolions  being  obfcured  by  each  other,  make  nei« 
ther  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  fepa* 
rately.  Fot  the  fame  reafon,  afcending  fmoke 
in  a  calm  morning,  which  infpires  ftillnefs  and 
tfanquillity,  is  improper  in  a  pidure  full  of  vio* 
lent  a£Uon.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented^ 
partly  in  diforder,  produces  a  mixt  feeling  of 
the  fame  fort.  Two  great  armies  in  afl:  to  en- 
gage, mix  the  diifimilar  emotions  of  grandeur 
and  of  terror* 

Scmbra  d'albdri  dcnfi  alta  forefta 
L'un  campo,  e  Taltro  ;  di  tant'  afte  abbonda< 
Son  teil  gli  archi,  e  fon  le  lance  in  refta  : 
Vibranfl  i  dardi,  c  rotaii  ogni  fionda. 
Ogni  cavallo  in  guerra  anco  s'apprcfta, 
Gli  odii,  e  'I  furor  del  flio  iignor  feconda  i 
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Rafpa,  batte,  altrifce,  e  fi  raggira, 
Confia  le  nari ;  e  fumo,  e  fuoco  fpira. 
Bello  in  s)  bella  vifta  anco  e  V  orrore : 
E  di  mtzzo  la  tema  cfce  il  diletto. 
Ne  men  le  trombe  drribili  e  canore, 
Bono  a  gli  orecchi,  licto  e  fcro  oggctto. 
Pur  il  campo  fedely  benche  minore. 
Par  di  (bon  piii  mirabilc,  e  d*afpeto. 
£  canta  in  piu  guerriero  e  chiaro  carme 
Ogni  fua  tromba,  e  maggior  luce  ban  Tarme. 
Girufaletnmi  liberataf  canL  20.  Ji»  29.  £5*  30W 

Suppofe  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himfelf 
a  great  misfortune,  by  a  fault  incident  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  therefore  venial :  the  remorfe 
be  feels  aggravates  his  diftrefs,  and  confequently 
raifes  oiir  pity  to  a  high  pitch  ;  we  at  the  fame 
time  blame  the  man  ;  and  the  indignation  raifed 
by  the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  diflimilar  to 
pity  :  thefe  two  paffions,  however,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  objeft,  are  forced  into  a  fort  of 
union ;  but  the  indignation  is  fo  flight,  as  fcarce  ^ 
to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.  Subje£t$ 
of  this  kind  are  of  all  the  fitted  for  tragedy  ; 
but  of  that  afterward  *. 

Oppoflte  ^motions  are  fo  diflimilar  as  not  to   *  / 
admit  any  fort  of  union,  even  where  they  pro.*  - 
ceed  from  caufes  the  moft  intimately  connefted. 
Love  to  a  niifl:refs,  and  refentment  for  her  infi.   * 
delity,  are  of  that  n?iture  i  they  cannot  exift  o-# 
therwife  than  in  fucceflTion,  which  by  the  con- 

•  Chap.  22. 
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nedion  of  their  caufes  is  commonly  rapid ;  and 
.  thefe  emotions  will  govern  alternately,  till  one 
of  them  obtain  the  afcendant,  or  both  be  fpent. 
A  fucceffion  opens  to  me  by  the  death  of  a 
worthy  man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my 
Idnfman :  when  I  think  of  my  friend  1  am 
grieved ;  but  the  fuccefBon  gives  me  joy.  Thefe 
two  caufes  are  intimately  connected ;  for  the 
fucceffion  is  the  direft  confequence  of  my  friend's 
death:  the  emotions  however  being  oppofite, 
do  not  mix ;  they  prevail  alternately,  perhaps 
for  a  courfe  of  time,  till  grief  for  my  friend's 
death  be  banifhed  by  the  pleafures  of  opulence. 
A  virtuous  man  fuffering  unjuftly,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fame  kind  :  I  pity  him,  and  have 
great  indignation  at  the  author  of  the  wrong, 
Thefe  emotions  proceed  from  caufes  nearly  con- 
nedled  ;  but  being  directed  to  different  objeds, 
they  are  not  forced  into  union  ;  their  oppofition 
preferves  them  diftinft :  and  accordingly  they 
are  found  to  prevail  alternately. 

I  proceed  to  examples  of  diffimilar  ^motions 
arlfmg  from  unconnefted  caufes.  Good  and 
bad  news  of  equal  importance  arriviyg  at  the 
-fame  inftant  from  diflFerent  quarters,  produce 
oppofite  emotions,  the  difcordance  of  which  is 
not  felt,  becaufe  they  are  not  forced  into  union  : 
they  govern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick 
fucceffion,  till  their  force  be  fpent : 

Sfhyloct,  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
haft  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 
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^lAal*  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  can- 
not find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  thcrej  there!  a  diamond  gone, 
coft  me  two  thoufand  ducats  in  Francfort  ?  the  curfc 
never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till 
now  :  two  thoufand  ducats  in  that,  and  other  precious, 
precious  jewels  !  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  tt 
my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  j  O  would  (he  were 
hers'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coi^n.  No 
news  of  them  5  why,  fo !  and  I  know  not  what's  fpent 
ia  the  iearch  :  why,  thou  loft  upon  lofs !  the  thief 
gone  with  fo  much,  and  fo  much  to  find  the  thief; 
and  no  fatisfa£tion,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  ftirri^g 
but  what  lights  o'  my  fhoulders ;  no  fighs  but  o'  my 
breathing,  no  tears  but  0'  my  fhedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ;  Anthonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa  — 

Shy.   What,  what^  what  f  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  Argofie  caft  away,  coming  from  Trir 
polls. 

Shy.  I  thanlc  God,  I  thank  God  \  is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true  ? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  Tome  of  the  failors  that  efcaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good  news,  good 
news,  ha,  ha :  where,  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourfcore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  ftick'ft  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  fliall  never  fee 
my  gold  again  ;  fourfcore  ducats  at  a  fitting,  fourfcore 
ducats  I 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Anthonio's  creditors  to 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  fwcar  he  cannot  chufc 
^t  l)reak. 

I  4  Shy. 
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Siy.  I  am  glad  of  it»  111  plague  him,  I*U  t^nture 
\i\m  ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tut..  One  of  them  iheVd  me  a  ri^g,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  mopkey. 

Siy*  Out  upon  her  I  thou  torturcft  ipe»  Tuba] ;  it 
^as  my  Turquoiie }  I  bad  it  of  Leah  when  I  ^as  a  b^- 
f  helor ;  I  would  not  have  giyeA  it  for  a  wildemefs  ff 
inonkies. 

Tub.  But  AnthoQio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that'^  very  true ;  go  fee  me 
^n  officer,  befpeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have 
the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandife  I  will.  Go, 
g0|  Tubali  and  meet  me  at  our  fynagogue  j  go^  goo^ 
l^ubal  i  at  our  fynagogue,  Tubal. 

Merchant  of  Fenice^  a3  3.  fc^,  r. 


Ill  the  fame  manner,  good  new$  arriving  to  a 
man  labouring  under  diftrefs,  occafions  a  vibrj^- 
tion  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

OJmyn*  By  Heav'ji  thou'ft  rous'd  me  from  my  lethargy. 
The  fpirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
jjLnd  the  loud  cric^  of  my  dead  father's  blood. 
Deaf  to  rcvenge-^nay,  which  rcfus'd  to  hea^-. 
The  piercing  (ighs  an<;)  myrmigrs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjo/d  ;  what  not  Almeria  cpuld 
Jlcvive,  or  railc,  my  people*^  voice  has  waken'd. 
p  my  AntonxOf  I  am  all  on  6re, 
My  foul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 
And  bear  amidft  the  foe  with  conqu'ring  troops. 
I  hear  '^m  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  ^berty, 

To 
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'fo  vi&arj ;  their  fhouts  and  clamours  rend 

M7  ears,  and  reach  the  heav'ns  :  where  is  the  king  I 

Where  is  Alphonfo  ?  ha !  where  !  where  indeed  ? 

O  I  could  teat  and  burft  the  firings  of  life. 

To  break  thcfe  chains.     Off,  off,  ye  ftains  of  royalty  I 

Off,  flavery  !  O  curfe,  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 

Would  ioar,  and  fl:oop  at  victory  beneath  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  oB  '^.fc^'x^ 

}f  the  emotions  be  unequal  in  force,  the  ftronger 
after  a  conflid  \i?ill  extinguifh  the  weaker.  Thus 
the  lofs  of  a  houfe  by  fire,  or  of  a  fum  of  money 
by  bankruptcy,  ¥fll]  make  no  figure  in  oppofition 
to  the  birth  of  a  long-expeded  fon,  who  is  to  in- 
}ierit  ^n  opulent  fortune :  aftet  fome  flight  vibra- 
tions, the  mind  f(^ttles  in  joy,  and  thelofsis  forgot* 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  found  of  * 
great  ufe  in  the  fyie  arts.  Many  pradical  rules 
are  derive^  from  them,  which  (hall  afterward  he 
mentipned ;  but  fo^  inflant  gratification  in  part, 
^he  reader  will  accept  the  following  fpecimen, 
being  an  application  of  th^fe  obfervations  to  mu- 
fie.  It  muft  be  premifed,  that  no  difagreeable 
combination  of  founds  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
mufic :  for  all  mufic  is  refolvable  into  melody 
and  harmony,  which  imply  agreeablenefs  in  their 
very  conception  ♦.  Secondly,  the  agreeablenefe 
pf  vocal  mufic  differs  from  that  of  inflrumental : 

the 

•  Sounds  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  produce  horror, 
^d  fereral  other  painful  feelings,  which  jn  a  tragedy,  or 
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the  former,  being  intended  to  accompany  words, 
ought  to  be  expreifive  of  the  fentiment  that  they 
convey  J  but  the  latter  having  no  connexion 
with  words,  may  be  agreeable  without  relation 
to  any  fentiment :  harmony,  properly  fo  called, 
though  delightful  when  in  perfedion,  hath  no 
relation  td  fentiment ;  and  we  often  find  melo- 
dy without  the  leaft  tinfture  of  it  *.  Thirdly, 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  intimate  connexion  of  fenfe 
smd  found  reje&s  dif&milar  emotions,  thcffi? 
efpecially  that  are  oppofite.  Similar  emotions 
produced  by  the  fenfe  aiftl  the  found,  go  natu- 
rally  into  union  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  are  con* 
cordant  or  harmonious :  but  diffimilar  emotions, 
forced  into  union  by  thefe  caufes  intimately  con* 
ne£ted,  obfcure  each  other,  and  are  alfo  unplea- 
fant  by  difcordance. 

Thefe  premifles  make  it  eafy  to  determine 

what  fort  of  poetical  compofitions  are  fitted  for 

TOufic.     In  general,  as  mufic  in  all  its  various 

^  tones  ought  to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be 

concordant  with  any  compofition  in  language 

in  an  opera,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  ac« 
company  the  reprefcntation  of  a  dlfTocial  or  difagreeable 
pafiion.  Bat  fuch  founds  mud  in  themfelves  be  difagree- 
able ;  and  open  that  account  cannot  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  mufic. 

*  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  mulic  to  ralfe  a  paiBon  or 
a  fentiment :  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife  e- 
motions  fimllar  to  what  are  raifed  by  fcntiments  expreifed 
in  words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace }  and  fuch 
mufic  may  juftly  be  tcrmzd  feniimntal 

ezpreffing 
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expreBng  a  difagreeable  paffion,  ot  defcrlbing 
a  diiagreeable  objed::  for  here  the  emotions 
raifed  by  the  fenfe  and  by  the  found,  are  not 
only  diffimilar  but  oppofite ;  and  fuch  emotions 
forced  into  union  produce  always  an  unpleafant 
mixture.  Mufic  accordingly  is  a  very  improper 
companion  for  fentiments  of  malice,  cruelty, 
envy,  peevifhnefs,  or  of  any  other  diflbdal  pa^- 
fion ;  wttnefs  among  a  thoufand  King  John^s 
fpeech  in  Shakefpear,  foliciting  Hubert  to  mur- 
der Prince  Arthur,  which  even  in  the  moft  cur- 
ibry  view  will  appear  incompatible  with  any  fort 
of  mufic.  Mufic  is  a  companion  no  lefs  impro- 
per for  the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable  ob- 
jed, fuch  as  that  of  Polyphemus  in  the  third 
book  of  the  iEndd,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Paradife  Loft :  the  horror  of  the  bbjeft 
defcribed  and  the  pleafure  of  the  mufic,  would 
be  highly  difcordant. 

With  regard  to  vocal  mufic,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  againft  alTociating  it  with  difagree- 
able paflions.  The  external  figns  of  fuch  paf- 
fions  are  painful }  the  looks  and  geftures  to  the 
eye,  and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear  : 
fuch  tones  therefore  can  never  be  exprefled  mu- 
fically,  for  mufic  muft  be  pleafant,  or  it  is  not 
mufic. 

On  the  other  hand,  mufic  aflbciates  finely 
with  poems  that  tend  to  infpire  pleafant  emo- 
tions ;  mufic  for  example  in  a  chearful  tone,  is 
pcrfeftly  concordant  with  every  motion  in  the 

fame 
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iame  tone ;  and  hence  our  tafte  for  airs  ezpref- 
five  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sympathetic  joy  aflb- 
ciates  finely  with  cbearful  mufic  ;  and  fympa- 
thctic  pain  no  lefs  finely  with  mufic  that  is  ten- 
der and  melancholy.  All  the  diflferent  emotions 
of  love,  namely,  tendernefs,  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  abfence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully 
with  mufic ;  and  accordingly,  i  perfon  in  love» 
even  when  unkindly  treated,  is  foothed  by  mu- 
fic J  for  the  tendernefs  of  love  ftill  prevailing, 
accords  with  a  melancholy  drain.  This  is  fine- 
ly exemplified  by  Shakefpear  in  the  fourth  aft 
of  Othello,  where  Defdemona  calls  for  a  fong 
expreflive  of  her  diftrefs.  Wonderful  is  the  de- 
licacy of  that  writer's  taftC)  ^hich  fails  him  not 
even  in  the  molt  refined  einotions  of  human  na- 
ture. Melancholy  mufic  is  fuit^d  to  flight 
grief,  which  requires  or  admits  confolation  : 
but  deep  grief,  which  refufes  all  confolation,  re- 
jjeds  for  that  reafon  even  melancholy  mufic. 

Where  th^  fame  perfon  is  both  the  a£lor  and 
the  finger,  as  in  an  opera^  there  is  a  feparat^ 
reafon  why  mufic  fhpuld  not  be  aiifociated  witb 
the  fentiments  of  any  difagreeable  paffion,  nor 
the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable  objcft ;  whicl> 
^s,  that  fuch  afibciation  is  altogether  unnatural  : 
the  pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is 
agitated  with  malice  or  unjufl  revenge,  difqua- 
lifies  him  for  relifliing  mufic,  or  any  thing  that 
is  pleafing ;  and  therefore  to  reprefent  fuch  a 
plan,  contrary  to.  nature,  cxpreffing  his  fenti- 

ments^ 
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ments  in  a  fong,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  au^ 
dience  of  tafte. 

For  a  different  reafon,  mufic  is  improper  for 
accompanying  pleafant  emotions  of  the  more 
important  kind  ;  becaufe  thefe  totally  ingrofs  the 
mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  mufic,  nor  for  any  * 
fort  of  amufement  :  in  a  perilous  enterprife  to 
dethrone  a  tyrant,  mufic  would  be  impertinenti 
even  where  hope  prevails,  and  the  profped  of 
fuccefs  is  great :  Alexander  attacking  the  Indi« 
an  town,  and  mounting  the  wall,  had  certainly 
no  impulfe  to  exert  his  prowefs  in  a  fong. 

It  is  true,  that  not  the  leaft  regard  is  paid  to 
thefe  rules  either  in  the  French  or  Italian  opera ; 
and  the  attachment  we  have  to  operas,  may  at 
firft  be  confidered  as  an  argument  againft  the 
foregoing  dodrine.  But  the  general  tafte  for 
operas  is  no  argument :  in  thefe  compofitions  the 
pallions  are  fo  imperfe&ly  expreffed,  as  to  leave 
the  mind  free  for  reli&ing  mufic  of  any  fort  in- 
differently ;  and  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  the 
pleafure  of  an  opera  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
mufic,  and  fcarce  at  all  from  the  fentiments  :  a 
happy  concordance  of  the  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fong  and  by  the  mufic,  is  extremely  rare  j  and  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  example  of  it, 
unlefs  where  the  emotion  raifed  by  the  former  is 
agreeable  as  well  as  that  raifed  by  the  latter  *• 

The 

♦  A  ccniure  of  the  fame  kind  is  pleafantly  applied  to 
the  French  ballcttes  by  a  celebrated  writer  }  ««  Si  le  Pririco 

"  eft 
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The  fubjeA  we  have  run  through  appears  not 
a  little  entertaining.  It  is  extremely  curious  to 
obferve,  in  many  inftances,  a  plurality  of  caufes 
producing  in  conjundion  a  great  pleafure :  in 
other  inftances,  no  lefs  frequent,  no  conjundJon^ 
but  each  caufe  ading  in  oppofition.  To  enter 
bluntly  upon  a  fubjed  of  fuch  intricacy,  might 
gravel  an  acute  philofbpher ;  but  taking  matters 
in  a  train,  the  intricacy  vaniihedi. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  pro« 
pofed,  come  external  effeds  ;  which  lead  us  to 
paffions  as  the  caufes  of  external  effeds.  Two 
coexiftent  paffions  that  have  the  &me  tendency, 
muft  be  fimilar :  they  accordingly  readily  unite, 
and  in  conjundion  have  double  £Drce.  This  is 
verified  by-experience  ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that  the  mind  receives  not  impulfes  alternately 
from  fuch  paffions,  but  one  ftrong  impulfe  from 
the  whole  in  conjundion  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  what  fhould  bar  the  union  of 
paijions  that  have  all  of  them  the  fame  tendency. 

Two  paffions  having  oppofite  tendencies,  may 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  confidered  in  dif. 

ferent 

<«  eft  joyeuxy  on  prcnd  part'a  fa  joye^  ct  I'on  danfe  ;  $*il 
**  eft  trifte,  on  veut  I'^gayer,  et  Ton  danfe.  Mais  il  y  a 
**  biea  d^aotres  fujets  de  danfes ;  les  plus  graves  at5lions 
<<  de  la  vie  fe  font  en  danfant.  Les  pr^tres  danfent,  les 
*<  foldats  danfenty  les  dieux  danfent,  les  diables  danfent, 
«•  on  danfe  jufques  dans  les  cnterrcmcns,  ct  tout  danfe  a 
^  proprot  dt  tout.** 
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ferent  views.  Thus  a  miftrefs  may  at  once  be 
the  caufe  both  of  love  and  of  refentment : 
her  beauty  inflames  the  paflion  of  love;  her 
cruelty  or  inconftancy  caufes  refentment.  When 
two  fuch  paflions  coexift  in  the  fame  breaft,  the 
oppofition  of  their  aim  prevents  any  fort  of  u« 
nion ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  not  felt  other« 
wife  than  in  fucceflion  :  the  confequence  of 
which  muft  be,  either  that  the  paflions  will  ba« 
lance  each  other  and  prevent  external  aOion,  or 
that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accomplifli  its 
end.  Guarini,  in  his  Pafior  Fido^  defcribea 
beautifully  the  fl:ruggle  between  love  and  refent- 
ment direAed  to  the  fame  object : 

Corifca.  Chi  vide  mai,  chi  mai  udi  piu  ftrana 
£  pii^  fbllci  e  piu  ferai  e  piu  importuna 
Paflione  amorofa  ?  amorc,  cd  odio 
Con  si  mirabil  tcmprc  in  un  cor  mifti, 
Che  Tun  par  Taltro  (c  non  fo  ben  dir  come) 
E  fi  ftrugge,  e  s'avanza,  e  nafcc,  c  more. 
S'  i'  mh-o  alle  bcllezzc  di  Mirtillo 
Dal  pic  leggiadro  al  graziofo  volto, 
II  vago  portamento^  il  bel  fembiante, 
Gli  atti,  i  coftumi^  e  le  parole^  e  '1  guardo ; 
M'aflale  Amore  con  s)  poflente  foco 
Ch'  i'  ardo  tutta,  e  par,  ch'  ogn'  altro  afl!ctto 
Da  quefto  fol  fia  fuperatOi  e  vinto  ; 
Ma  fe  poi  penfb  all'  oftinato  amore, 
Ch'  ei  porta  ad  altra  donna,  e  che  per  lei 
Di  me  non  cura,  e  fprezza  (il  vo'  pur  dire) 
La  mia  famofa^  e  da  milP  alme,  e  mille, 
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Inchinata  hclik,  bramata  grazia ; 
L'  odio  cosl,  cosl  I'aborrO)  e  fchivo; 
Che  impoffibil  mi  par^  ch'unqua  per  lui 
Mi  s'accendefle  al  cor  fiamma  amorofa; 
Tailor  meco  ragiono  :  o  s'lo  potefll 
Gioir  del  mio  dol  dolciffimo  Mirtillo, 
3icche  fofle  inio  tutto,  e  ch'  altra  mai 
Poflcdcr  no  4  poteflc,  o  piu  d'  ogn'  altra 
Beata,  e  feliciffima  Corifca  ! 
£d  in  quel  punto  in  me  forge  nn  talentd 
Verfo  4i  lui  s)  dolce,  e  si  gentile, 
Che  di  feguirlo^  e  di  pregarib  ancora^ 
E  di  fcoprirgli  il  cor  prendo  configlio. 
Che  piu  ?  cosi  mi  ftimola  il  deiio, 
Che  Fc  poteiJi  allor  V  adorcrci. 
Dall'  altra  parte  i'  mi  rifentOi  e  dico, 
Un  ritrofo  ?  uno  fchifo  ?  nn  che  non  degna  f 
Uoj  che  pu6  d'altra  donna  efler  amantc  ? 
Un,  ch'ardifce  mirarmij  e  nbn  m'adbra  ? 
£  dal  mio  volto  fi  difende  in  guifai 
Che  per  amor  non  more  ?  ed  io,  che  lui 
Dovrei  vedqrj  come  molti  altri  i*  vcggio 
Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a*  piedi  miei, 
Supplice,  e  lagrlhiofo  a  piedi  fiiDi 
Softerro  di  cadere  ?  ah  non  fia  mai. 
Ed  in  quefto  peiifier  tint*  ira  accoglio 
Contra  di  lui,  contri  di  me,  che  volfi 
^  fcguirio  ii  penfier,  gli  occhi  a  mirarlo^ 
Che  '1  fadmc  di  Mirtillo,  e  1*  amor  mid 
Odio  piu  che  fa  morte ;  e  lui  vorrci 
Veder  il  piu  dolentc,  il  piu  infcUcc 
faftor,  che  viva  ;  e  fe  potcffi  allora. 
Con  le  mic  proprie  man  ranciderei. 
Cosi  fdegno,  dcfirt,  odio,  cd  itatrc 

Mi 
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Mi  faimo  guerra,  ed  lo,  che  ftata  fono 
Sempre  fin  qui  di  mille  cor  la  fiamma. 
Pi  mill'  alme  il  torroento,  ardo,  e  ianguifco : 
£  provo  nel  mio  mal  le  pene  altruL 

AB  I.  fc.  3. 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colours  the  vibration  of 
mind  between  two  oppofite  paffions  diredted  to 
the  fame  objed.  Althea  had  two  brothers  much 
beloved,  who  were  unjuftly  put  to  death  by  her 
fon  Meleager  in  a  fit  of  paflion :  (he  was  ftrongly 
impelled  to  revenge ;  but  the  criminal  was  her 
own  fon.  This  ought  to  have  with-held  her 
hand ;  but  the  ftory  is  more  interefting,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftruggle  between  refentment  and 
maternal  love : 

Dona  De&m  templis  hato  viAore  ferebat ; 
Cum  videt  extin£los  fratres  Althxa  rcferri, 
Qux  plangore  dato,  moeftis  ululatibus  urbem 
Implet ;  et  auratis  mutavit  veftibus  atras. 
At  fimul  eft  au£lor  necis  editus ;  excidit  oxnnis 
LuAus :  et  a  lacrymis  in  poenx  verfus  amorem  eft. 
Stipes  erat,  quern,  cum  partus  enixa  jaceret 
TheftiaSi  in  flammam  triplices  pofuere  forores ; 
Staminaque  impreflb  fatalia  poUici  nentes. 
Tempera,  dlxerunt,  eadem  lignoque,  tibiquc, 
O  modo  nate>  damus.  Quo  poftquam  carmine  diAo 
Exceflcrc  dese ;  flagrantcm  mater  ab  ignc 
Eripuit  torrem  :  fparfitque  liqucntibus  undis. 
lUe  diu  fuerat  penctralibus  abditus  imis ; 
Scrvatufquc,  tuos,  juvcnis,  fervaverat  annos. 
Protulit  hunc  genitrix,  taedafquc  in  fragmina  poni 
Vol.  I,  K  Imfcrat  j 
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Imperat ;  et  poHtis  inimicos  admovet  ignes. 
Turn  conat^  quatcr  flammis  imponere  ramum^ 
Coepta  quater  tenuit.     Pugnat  materque,  fororquc, 
£t  diverfa  trahunt  unum  duo  nomina  peAus. 
Sxpc  metu  fceleris  pallebant  ora  fiituri : 
Saepe  fuum  fcrvens  oculis  dabat  ira  ruborem, 
£t  modo  nefcio  quid  fimilis  crudelc  minanti 
Vultus  crat ;  modo  qtiem  mifereri  credere  pofle$  ; 
Cumque  ferus  lacrymas  anin^i  Qccaverat  ardoi:  j 
Inveniebantur  lacrymae  tamen.     Utquc  carina, 
Quam  ventus,  ventoque  rapit  contrarius  zftus, 
Vim  gcminam  fcntit,  paretque  incerta  duobas : 
Theftias  baud  alitcr  dubiis  affe^ibus  errat, 
Inquc  vices  ponit,  pofitamque  refufcitat  iram, 
Incipit.eflc  tamen  melior  germana  parente^ 
£t,  confanguineas  ut  fanguine  leniat  umbras, 
Impietate  pia  eft.     Nam  poftquam  peftifer  ignis 
Convaluit ;  Rogus  ifte  cremet  mea  vifcera,  dixit. 
Utque  manu  dira  lignum  fatale  tenebat  j 
Ante  fepulchrales  ihfelix  adftitit  aras. 
Poenarumque  deae  triplices,  farialibus,  inquit, 
Eumenides,  facris,  vultus  advertite  veftros. 
Ulcifcor,  facioque  nefas.     Mors  morte  pianda  eft  | 
In  fcelus  addendum  fcelus  eft,  in  funera  funus : 
Per  coacervatos  pereat  domus  impia  luftus. 
An  fclix  Oeneus  nato  viftore  fruetur, 
Theftius  orbus  erit  ?  melius  lugebitis  ambo. 
Vos  modo,  fratcrni  manes,  animxque  recentes, 
Officium  fentite  meum  ;  magnoque  paratas 
Accipite  inferias,  uteri  mala  pignora  noftri. 
Hei  mihi !  quo  rapior  ?  fratres  ignofcite  matri. 
Deficiunt  ad  coepta  manus.     Meruiflc  fetemur 
Ilium,  cur  pereat :  mortis  mihi  difplicet  auAor. 

Erg<^ 
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Ergo  impune  feret ;  vivufquc,  ct  viftor,  ct  ipfo 
Socceflu  tumidus  regtium  Caljdonis  habeblt^ 
Vo9  €11)18  esuguuS)  gelidteque  jacebitis  umbrae? 
.Hand  ^quidem  patiar.     Pereat  fccleratus  *,  et  HIc 
.Spcmquc  j)atrU,  regniquc  trahat,  patriseque  ruinam. 
Mens  ubi  materna  eft ;  ubi  funt  pia  jura  parentum  ? 
1Et|  quos  fuftinui,  bis  menium  quinque  labores  ? 
O  utinatn*  primis  arfifles  ignlbus  infans ; 
Idque  ego  pafla  forem  !  vixifti  munere  noftro : 
Nunc  merito  morierc  tuo.     Cape  pr^mia  faSi ; 
Bifque  datam,  primum  partu,  mox  ftipiteTapto, 
Redde  animam*;  vel  me  fraternis  adde  fepulchris. 
£t  cupio^  et  nequeo.     -Qu^id  agam:?  modo  vulnora 

fratrum 
Ante  oculos  mi^i  funt^  et  tantae.cxdis  imago ; 
Nxmc  animum  pietas,  maternaque  nomina  frangunt. 
Me  miferam !  male  vincetis,  fed  vincitei  fratres  ; 
Dummodo,  qux  dedero  vobis  folatia,  vofque 
Ipfa  fequar,  dixit :  dextraque  averfa  trementi 
Funereum  torrem  medios  conjecit  in  ignes.  jg| 
Aut  dedit,  aut  vifus  gemttus  eft  'iHe  dedii1i;| 
Stipes ;  et  invitis  correpttis  ab  ignibus  arfit. 

Metamorph.  lib.  8.  /.  445* 

In  xafes  of  this  kind,  one  circumftstnce  always 
augments  the  fluduation:  after  balancing  be- 
tween two  adions,  a  refolution  to  prefer  one  of 
them  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the  prevail- 
ing paifion^  which  moderates  it  in  fdme  degree; 
and  that  circumllance  tends  to  give  a  fuperiori- 
ty  to  the  oppofite  paflion :  another  drcumftance 
alfo  concurs,  that  this  oppofite  paf&on  has,  by 
reftraint,  accjuired  in  the  interim  fome  additional 
force. 

IL  2  Love 
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Love  and  jealoufy  conaeded  by  a  comiDoa 
objed,  occupy  the  mind  alternately  2  when  the 
obje&  is  confidered  as  beautiful,  love  prevails; 
when  confidered  as  poffibly  unfaithful,  jealoufy 
prevails.  A  (ituation  of  that  kind  affords  great 
fcope  for  fluduation  of  pafGon ;  which  is  painted 
to  the  life  by  feveral  maflerly  hands  in  words  as 
well  as  in  colours.  Shakefpear  handles  the 
fame  fubjed,  but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  s^d 
peculiar  to  himfelf:  in  Othello's .  foliloquy  be* 
fore  putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealoufy 
are  reprefented,  each  exerting  its  whole  force, 
but  without  any  flruggle :  Othello  was  naturally 
inflexible  ;  and  the  tenderefl  love  could  not  di- 
vert him  from  a  purpofe  he  approved  as  right, 
not  even  for  a  moment :  but  every  thing  con- 
fident with  fuch  a  charafter  is  done  to  recon- 
cile the^wo  oppofite  paffions ;  he  is  refolved  to 
put  her  to  death,  but  he  will  not  Ihed  her  blood, 
nor  fo  much  as  ruffle  her  fkin : 

Othello.    It  is  the  cauff ,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul ;— . 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars  I 

It  is  the  caufe Yet  Pll  not  ihcd  her  blood. 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  flcin  of  her's  than  fnow. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabaft^r. 

[Lijyj"  iotvnthe fwori^ 
Yet  fbc  muft  di^  j  elfe  (he'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then-^Put  out  the  light  !— 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 
Shoul4  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou 
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Thou  cttiining'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature^ 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thj  light  reliunine. — ^Sits  down  tie  Uptt. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  tbf  role, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  muft  wither. — VVi  fmell  thee  on  the  tree : 

[Ki/Jing  her^ 
Oh  balmy  breathy  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword  !-«-Onc  more;  one  more ; 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after. One  more,  that's  the  laft ; 

So  fweet  was  near  fo  fatal !  I  muft  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tears !  this  forrow's  heavenly  $ 

It  ftrikes  where  it  doth  love. A^  $.fc.  64 

In  Otway's  Orphan^  we  have  an  illuftrious  ex- 
ample  of  the  addrefs  employed  to  gratify  oppo^ 
lite  paifions  directed  to  the  fame  objed.  Caftalio 
and  Polydore,  brothers  and  rivals^  had  fwom 
mutual  confidence :  Caftalio  broke  bis  faith  by 
a  private  marriage;  which  unwarily^ betrayed 
Polydore  into  a  difmal  deed,  that  of  poUufing 
his  brother's  bed.  Thus  he  had  injured  hilf 
brother,  and  was  injured  by  him:  juftice  promp- 
ted him  to  make  full  atonement  by  his  owa 
death ;  refentment  againft  his  brother,  required 
a  full  atonement  to  be  miade  to  himfelf.  In  co« 
exiftent  paflions  fo  contradictory,  one  of  them 
commonly  prevails  after  a  ftruggle :  but  here 
happily  an  expedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for 
gratifying  both ;  which  was,  that  ht  fliould  prg* 
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voice  his  brother  to  piit  him  to  death.  Polydore's 
crime,  in  his  own  opinion,  merited  that  punifh- 
ment)  and  juftice  was  fatisfied  when  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  man  he  had  injured*:  he  want- 
ed at  the  fame  time  to  punifh  his  brother  for 
breach  of  faith ;  artd  he  could  not  punifh  more 
effedually  than  by  betraying  his  brother  to  be 
his  executioner. 

If  diflference  of  aim  prevent  tte  unioa  of  two 
paIfioB6,  though  haviag  the  fame  objed ;  much 
more  will  it  prevent  their  union,  when  their  ob* 
jeQts  are  alfo  diflfercnt  r  in  both  cafes  there  is  a 
ffuduation;  but  iit  the  latter  the  fiuduation  is 
flower  than  in  the  former.  A  beautiful  fituation 
of  that  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  Cid  of  Corneille. 
Don  Diegue,  an  old  foldier  worn  out  with  age, 
having  received  a  mortal  affront  from  the  Count, 
father  to  Chimene,  employs  his  fonDon  Rodrigue, 
Chimene's  lover,  to  demand  fatisfadion.  This 
fituation  occafions  in  the  breafl  of  Don  Rodrigue- 
a  cruel  flruggle  between  love  and  honour,  one 
of  which  mufl  be  facrificed.  The  fcene  is  fine- 
ly cenduded,  chiefly  by  making  love  in  fome 
degree  take  part  with  honour,  Don  Rodrigue 
rcflefting,  that  if  he  loft  his  honour  he  could  not 
deferve  his  mtftrefs :  honour  triumphs ;  and  the 
Count  provoked  to  a  fmgle  combat,  falls  by  the 
band  of  Don  Rodrigue. 

This  produceth  another  beautiful  fituation  re- 
ceding Chimene,  which  making  part  of  Ae. 
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fame  ftory,  is  placed  here,  though  it  properl/i 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  head.  It  became  th^ 
duty  of  that  lady  to  demand  juftice  againft  her 
lover,  for  whofe  prefervation,  in  other  circu^« 
fiances,  (he  chearfiilly  would  have  facrificed  her 
own  life;  Th^  ftruggle  between  thefe  oppofite 
pailions  directed  to  the  fame  obje£t  is  finely  ex« 
preffed  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  third  aft : 

EJvirt.    II  vous  prive  d'un  pere,  et  vous  raixnez 
encore! 

Chtmene.    C'ft  peu  de  dire  aimer,  Elvire,  je  Tadore^ 
Ma  paffion  s'oppbfe  \  mon  refentiment; 
Dedans  mon  ennemi  je  trouve  mon  amant, 
£t  j^  feQS  4u'en  depit  de  toute  ma  colerey 
RoJrjgue  dans  mon  cceur  combat  encore  mon  pere. 
II  I'^ttaque,  11  le  prefle,  il  cede,  il  fe  defend, 
Tantot  fort,  tantot  foible,  et  tantot  triomphanty 
Mais  en  ce  dur  combat  de  colere  et  de  flame, 
II  dechire  mon  coeur  fans  partager  mon  ame, 
£t  qaoique  dion  amour  ait  fur  moi  de  pouvoir, 
Je  lie  confulte  point  potir  fuivrc  mon  devoir. 
Je  cours  fans  balancer  oil  mon  hohneur  m'oblige; 
Rodrlgue  m*eft  bien  chcr,  fon  irtterct  m'affligc, 
Mon  coeur  prend  Ion  parti  y  mai$  malgre  fon  effort^ 
Je  fai  que  je  fuis,  et  que  mon  pere  eft  mort. 

Not  lefs  whcri  the  objefts  are  differeilt  than  whieri 
the  fame,  are  means  fometimes  afforded  to  gra* 
tify  both  paffions  ;  and  fuch  means  are  greedily 
embraced.  In  Taffo's  Gerufalemme^  lEdward  and 
GikUppe,  hufband  and  wife,  are  introduced  fighti^ 
mg  gallantly  againft  the  Saracens:  Gildippe  re- 
K  4  ceive^ 
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cdves  a  mortal  wound  by  the  hand  of  SoUman : 
Edward  inflamed  with  revenge,  as  well  as  con- 
cern for  Gildippe,  is  agitated  between  the  two 
different  objefts*  The  poet  •  defcribes  him  en- 
deavouring  to  gratify  both  at  once^  applying  his 
right  hand  againft  Soliman,  the  obje£k  of  his  re* 
fentment,  and  his  left  hand  to  fupport  bis  wi£^, 
the  objed  of  his  love« 


PART        V. 

Influence  ^  Pq/fton  with  refpeil  to  our  Perceptions ^ 
Opinions^  and  Belief* 

COksidering  how  intimately  our  percep- 
tions, pailions,  and  adions,  are  mutually 
connected,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  fliould 
have  no  mutual  influence.  That  our  adions 
are  too  much  influenced  by  paflion,  is  a  known 
truth ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo 

_well  known,  that  paflion  bath  alfo  an  influence 
upon  our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief*  For 

^  example,  the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and 
things,  are  generally  direded  by  affedion :  an 
advice  given  by  a  man  of  figure,  hath  great 
weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in  a  low  con* 
dition,  is  defpifed  or  negleded :  a  man  of  cou- 

^  Canto  20.  ft.  9/. 
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rage  onder-rates  danger;  and  to  the  indolent 
the  flighted  obftade  appears  unfurmouikable. 

Hiis  do^ne  is  of  great  ufe  in  logic ;  and  of 
ftiU  greater  ufe  in  criticifin^  by  ferving  to  ex*- 
plain  feveral  principles  of  the  fine  arts  that  will 
be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work«  A  few 
general  obfervations  (hall  at  prefent  fufEce,  leav<« 
ing  the  fubjed  to  be  profecuted  more  particular^ 
ly  afterward  when  occafion  offers. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerially  known, 
than  that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  pro- 
per ftate  of  mind  for  accurate  perception  and 
cool  deliberation ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  we  ne- 
ver regard  the  opinion  even  of  the  wifeft  man^ 
^hen  we  difcover  prejudice  or  paflion  behind 
the  curtain.  Paflion,  as  obferved  above  *,  hath 
fuch  influence  over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light  to  ^ 
all  its  objeds.  Agreeable  paifions  prepoflefs  the 
mind  in  favour  of  their  objeds,  and  difagreeable 
pailions,  no  lefs  againft  their  objefts  :  a  woman 
is  ail  perfe£iion  in  her  lover^s  opinion,  while,  in 
the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  flie  is  aukward  and 
difagreeable :  when  the  paflion  of  love  is  .gone, 
beauty  vaniflies  with  it, — nothing  left  of  that 
genteel  motion,  that  ^rightly  converfation^ 
thofe  numberlefs  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the 
lover's  opinion,  charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zea* 
lot  every  one  of  his  own  fed  is  a  faint,  while 
the  mofl  upright  of  a  different  fed  are  to  him 

♦  Page  X20. 
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children  of  perdition :  the  talent  of  fpeaking  in 
a  friend,  i$  more  regarded  than  prudent  con- 
dud  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  one 
acquainted  with  the  world  :  our  opinions,  the 
refult  frequently  of  various  and  complicated' 
^  views,  are  commonly  fo  flight  and  wavering,  as 
readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from  paflion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumftance 
concurs,  to  give  paffion  an  undue  influence  on 
our  opinions  and  l>elief;  and  that  is  a  ftrong 
tendency  in  our  nature  to  juftify  our  paffions  as 
well  as  our  a£Uons,  not  to  others  only,  but 
even  to  ourfelves.  That  tendency  is  peculiarly . 
remarkable  with  refpeft  to  difagreeable  paffions : 
by  its  influence,  objeds  are  magnified  or  leflen- 
ed,  circumflances  fupplied  or  fupprefled,  every 
thing  coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  juflification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf- 
deceit,  where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  in- 
nocently, and  even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias. 

There  are  fubordinate  means  that  contribute 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  to  make  us  form 
opinions  contrary  to  truth;  of  which  I  fliall 
mention  two.  Firfl,  it  was  formerly  obferved  ♦, 
that  tho'  ideas  feldom  flart  up  in  the  mind  with- 
out connexion,  yet  that  ideas  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind  are  readily  fuggefled  by  any 
flight  connexion :  the  arguments  for  a  favourite 

^  Chap.  I. 
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opinion  are  always  at  hand^  while  we  often  fearck  '- 
in  vain  for  thofe  that  cr6fs  our  inclination.  Se* 
cond,  The  mind  taking  delight  in  agreeable  dr- 
cumftances  or  arguments,  is  deeply  imprefled 
with  them;  while  thofe  that  are  difagreeable 
are  hurried  over  fo  as  fcarce  to  make  any  im-> 
preifion  :  the  fame  argument,  by  being  reliflied 
or  not  reliihed,  weighs  fo  differently,  as  in  truth 
to  make  convidion  depend  mbf  e  on  paffion  than 
on  reafoning.  This  obfervation  i^  fully  juftified 
by  experience :  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  fingle  in- 
fiance,  the  numberlefs  abfurd  religious  tenets 
that  at  different  times  have  peftered  the  world, 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that 
irregular  bias  of  paffion. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  pleafant  talk,  which  is, 
to  iiluftrate  the  foregoing  obfervations  by  proper 
examples.  Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  ex- 
erted upon  the  children  of  the  bene£ei£tor ;  efpe-  * 
cially  where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death 
or  abfence  *.  The  paffion  in  this  cafe  being  ex« 
erted  for  the  fake  of  the  benefador,  requires  no 
peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  :  but  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  good  to  thefe  children  produces 
affection  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  eftecm.  By  fuch  means,  ftrong 
connexions  of  affedion  are  often  formed  among 

*  Se&  part  i.  fed.  i.  of  the  prdcat  chapter. 
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iadividttalS)  upon  the  flight   foundation  now 
mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  paffion,  whicb»  being  altogether 
unjuftiiiable»  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  difgui* 
fing  it  under  fome  plaufible  name.  At  the  fame 
time,  no  paffion»  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to 
give  its  objed  a  diiagreeable  appearance:  it 
magnifies  every  bad  quality/  and  fixes  on  tha 
moil  humbling  circumflances : 

CaJJitu.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  tins  life ;  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 

1  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 

2  was  bom  free  as  Caefar,  fo  were  you  \ 
Vfc  both  have  fed  as  well }  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  ixdnter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a  r^w  and  gufly  day. 

The  troubled  Tyher  chafing  with  his  fhores, 

Csefar  fays  to  me,  Dar^ft  thou,  Caffius,  now 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ?•— ^Upon  the  word. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bid  him  follow  i  fo  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roarM,  and  we  did  buffet  it. 

With  lufty  finews  \  throwing  it  afide. 

And  fteoiming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Csefar  cry'd.  Help  me,  Caffius,  or  I  fink. 

I,  as  JSneas,  our  great  anceftor. 

Bid  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  fhouldef 

The  old  Anchifes  bear ;  fo  from  the  waves  of  lyber 

Did 
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Did  I  the  tired  Qmfxr :  and  thif  man 

Is  now  become  a  god»  and  Caffius  is 

A  wretched  creature ;  and  muft  bend  his  hodj. 

If  Caefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him^  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  fhake.    'Tis  truei  this  god  did  fhake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly» 

And  that  fame  eye  whofe  beiid  doth  awe  the  worlds 

Did  lofe  its  luftre  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Aj,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cry'd Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius,— «• 

As  a  fick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 
So  get  a  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Julius  Cdfar,  oB  l.fc.^. 

Glo'fter  inflamed  with  refenttnent  againft  hia 
fon  Edgar,  could  even  force  biinfelf  into  a  mo* 
mentary  convidion  that  they  were  not  related ; 

O  ftrange  faften'd  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — ^I  never  got  him. 

King  Lear^  aB  2.  fc.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other 
means,  grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in 
order  to  juftify  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the 
caufe :  and  if  the  real  caufe  admit  not  of  being 

magnified^ 
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inagifified^  the  mind  feeks  a  caufe  for  its  grief 
in  imagined  future  events : 

Bujby.  Madam,  your  Majcfly  is  mnch  too  fad : 
Tou  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  afidc  felf-harming  hcaTincfs, 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpoiitioD. 

^uien.  To  plcafc  the  King,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it.     Yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  (hould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief; 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  toward  me  \  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 

Richard  IL  a^  2.  fc  5. 

Refentinent  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relation^ 
of  the  offender,  in  order  to  puniih  him :  but  as 
refentment,  when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to 
confcience,  the  mind,  to  juftify  its  paffion,  is  dif, 
pofed  to  paint  thefe  relations  in  the  blacked'' co- 
lours ^  and  it  comes  at  lafl:  to  be  convinced,  that 
they  ought  to  be  punilhed  for  their  own  demerits. 

Anger  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon  a 
tender  part  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vented  up- 
on the  undefigning  caufe.  But  as  the  paffion  in 
that  cafe  is  abfurd,  add  as  there  can  be  no  folid 
gratification  in  punifliing  the  innocent ;  the 
mind,  prone  to  juftify  as  well  as  to  gratify  its 
paffion,  deludes  itfelf  into  a  convidion  of  the 
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a&ion's  being  voluntary.  The  conviftioh^  how« 
ever^  is  but  momentary:  the  firft  refledioa 
ihows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  paffion  va« 
nifheth  almofl  inftantaneoufly  with  the  convic- 
tion. But  anger,  the  moft  .  violent  of  all  paf- 
fiqns,  has  ftill  greater  influence :  it  fometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  (lock  or  a  ftone> 
if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain^  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a 
proper  objeA  of  refentment.  And  that  we  have 
really  a  momentary  convidion  of  its  being  a 
voluntary  agent,  muft  be  evident  from  confider- 
ing,  that,  without  fuch  conviSion,  the  paflion 
can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gratified :  the  ima* 
^nation  can  give  no  aid ;  for  a  flock  or  a  ftone 
imagined  fenfible,  cannot  be  an  objed  of  puni(h« 
ment,  if  the  mind  be  confcious  that  it  is  an  imv 
gination  merely  without  any  reality.  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  convidion  of  reality, 
there  is  one  illuftrious  inflance :  when  the  firft 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deflroy- 
ed  by  a  florm,  Xerxes  fell  into  atranfport  of 
rajge,  fo  exceflive,  that  he  commanded  the  fea 
to  be  puniihed  with  300  flripes;  and  a  pair  of 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjohiing  the  foU 
Ipwing  words  to  be  pronounced :  ^^  O  thou 
**  fait  and  bitter  water!  thy  mafler  hath  condem- 
*<  ned  thee  to  this  punifhment  for  offending  him 
^*  without  caufe ;  and  is  refolved  to  pafs  over 
f  ^  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  infolence :  with  reafon 
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^  all  men  negled  to  facrifice  to  thee,  becaufe 
•*  thou  art  both  difagreeable  and  treacherous  ••" 
Shakefpear  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the 
irregular  influence  of  paifion  in  making  us  be- 
lieve things  to  be  otherwife  than  they  are.  King 
Lear,  in  his  diftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  his  re- 
fentment,  believes  them  to  be  taking  part  with 
his  daughters : 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  belly-fiilli  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain  I 
Nor  rain,  wiad,  thunder,  fire,* are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcrlption.     Then  let  fall 
Tour  horrible  pleafure.-^-^— Here  I  ftand,  your  brave ; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man  ! 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  miniftcrs. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join*d 
Tour  high- engendered  battles,  'gainft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Oh  (  oh !  'tis  foul  I 

^^  3-  /c.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againd  his  fa- 
vourite horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led 
into  the  conviction  of  his  being  rational : 

Groom.  O,  how  it*yeam'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftrcets,  that  coronation<day» 
"When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary, 
That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  haft  heft  rid. 
That  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefled. 
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K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  tell  me^  gcmle} 
friend.  How  went  he  under  him. 

Grtm/t,  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain'd  the  ground. 

jr«  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bdlingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
That  jade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand* 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumUe  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  jnroud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 

Richard  11.  oB  ^:  fc.  1 1; 


Itamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  hi$  mother'^ 
fecond  marriage,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  lefTeil 
the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
time  being  a  violent  circumftance  againft  her  ; 
and  he  deludes  himfelf  by  degrees  into  the  opi- 
nion of  an  interval  fliorter  than  the  real  one  : 


Hamlet.  That  it  fhould  come  to  this  f 

But  two  months  dead  1  nay,  not  fo  much  ;  not  two  }— ^ 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heay'n 
Vilit  her  face  too  roughly*    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Muft  I  remember — why,  (he  wbuld  hang  on  him; 
As  if  incrcafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  5  yet,  within  a  month- — -— 
Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  / 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thefe  flioes  were  old. 
With  which  flie  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  fhc,  ev'n  (he — ^ 

{O  heav'n  1  a  beaft  that  wants  diftourfe  6f  reafon, 
Vol.  I.  L  Would 
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Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  mme 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  fiitber^ 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  !  ■ 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears. 
Had  left  the  fluihing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

She  married Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fach  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good.. 

But  break,  n^  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

ASl  I.  fc.  3. 

-  The  power  of  paffion  to  falfify  the  computatioii 
of  time  is  remarkable  iii  this  infFance ;  becaiife* 
time,  which  hath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefs 
obfequious  to  our  defires  and  wifhes,  ths^i  ob- 
jefts  which  have  na  pi'ecife  ftandard  of  lefs  or 
more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  very 
ilender  evidence  :  our  wifhes  magnify  the  pro- 
bability  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of 
the  relater ;  and  we  believe  a^  ceruin^  what  s^ 
beft  Is  doubtful : 

Quel,  che  ITiuom  vede,  amor  li  fa  invifibte 
E  Hnvifibil  fa  vcder^more 
Quefto  creduto  fu,  che  1  mifer  fuole 
Dar  facile  crcdcnza  a'  quel,  che  vuole. 

Orland.  Furiof.  canf.  i.J.  jtf. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit 
upon  the  flighted  evidence :  fear,if  once  alam- 
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edy  has  the  fame  eflfed  with  hope,  to  magnify 
every  circamftance  that  tends  to  convidion. 
Shakefpeary  who  fliows  more  knowledge  of  hu-  - 
man  nature  than  any  of  our  philofophers,  hath 
in  his  Cymbeline  *  reprefented  this  bias  of  the 
mind ;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was 
iffefted  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence 
that  did  pot  convince  any  cif  his  companions. 
And  Othello  f  is  convinced  of  his  wife's  infide- 
lity from  circutnftances  tod  flight  to  move  any 
perfon  lefs  interefted. 

If  the  news  interefl  as  in  fo  low  a  degree  as 
to  give  place  to  reafon,  the  effb£l  will  not  be  al- 
together the  fame :  judging  of  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  flory^  the  mind  fettles  in 
1  rational  convi£fcion  eithet  that  it  is  true  or  not. 
But,  even  in  that  cafe^  the  mind  is  not  allowed 
to  refl  in  that  degree  of  cdnvidton  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rational  evidence :  if  the  news  be  in 
any  degree  favourable^  our  belief  is  raifed  by 
hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unfiivour* 
able,  by  fear. 

This  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refped  to 
future  events  :  if  ^  future  event  be  either  much 
wiflied  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  aug- 
ment the  probability  beyond  truth. 

That  eafinefs  of  belief  with  refpe£l  to  wonders 
and  prodigies,  even  the  moil  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous,  is  a  (Grange  phenomenon ;  becaufe  nothing 

•  Aa  2.  fc.  6.  f  Aa  3.  fc.  t. 
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can  be  more  evident  than  the  following  propo* 
fition,  that  the  mora  lingular  any  event  is^  the 
more  evidence  is  required  to  produce  belief:  a 
familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being  in  itCclf  ex* 
tremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  there* 
fore  is  vouched  by  the  flighted  evidence  ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  and  rare 
event,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  very 
ftrongefl:  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  wonders  and  prodigies  are  fwal* 
lowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  fufEcient  to  afcertain  the  moft  ^miliar 
occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  difficult  to 
explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paf* 
fion  upon  opinion  and  belief :  a  ftory  of  ghofts 
or  fairies,  told  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truths 
raifeth  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  of 
dread ;  and  thefe  emotions  impofing  upon  a 
weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  it  a  thorough  convic* 
tion  contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propen* 
fity  as  well  as  by  paflion.  An  innate  propenfity 
is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  uniform  :  influenced  by  that  pro- 
penfity, we  often  rafhly  think,  that  good  or  bad 
weather  will  never  have  an  end ;  and  in  natural 
philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity, ftretch  commonly  their  analogical  rea- 
fanings  beyond  juft  bounds. 
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Opinion  and  bdief  are  influenced  by  affe£Uon 
^8  well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a 
fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through 
a  telefcope,  is  a  pleafant  illuftration :  I  perceive, 
(ays  the  lady^  two  ihadoWs  inclining  to  each  o- 
ther }  they  are  certainly  two  happy  lovers  :  Not 
at  all,  rq)lies  the  curate,  they  are  two  fteeplea 
of  a  cathedraL 


Appendix  to  Part  V. 

Methods  that  Nature  batb  afforded  for  computing 
Time  and  Space. 

THIS  fubjeft  is  introduced,  becaufe  it  affords 
feveral  curious  examples  of  the  influence 
of  paffion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  conceptions  and 
opinions  ;  a  leffon  that  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly inculcated,  as  there  is  not  perhaps  another 
bias  in  human  nature  that  hath  an  influence  fa 
univerCal  to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well 
as  from  juftice. 

I  begin  with  time  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  What 
was  the  meafure  of  time  before  artificial  meafures 
were  invented  ;  and  what  is  the  meafure  at  pre- 
fent  when  thefe  are  not  at  hand  I  I  fpeak  not  of 
months  and  days,  which  are  computed  by  the 
moon  and  fun  ;  but  of  hours,  or  in  general  of 
the  time  thatpaffes  between  any  two  occurrences 
L  5  whei\ 
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when  there  is  not  accefs  to  the  fun.  The  only 
natural  meafure  is  the  fuccei&on  of  our  thoughts; 
for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be  long  or  fliort, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  that  have  paiTed  during  that  interval.  This 
meafure  is  indeed  far  from  being  accurate  ;  be- 
caufe  in  a  quick  ^nd  in  a  flow  fucceflion,  it  muft 
evidently  produce  different  computations  of  the 
fame  time :  but,  however  inaccurate,  it  is  the 
only  meafure  by  which  we  naturally  calculate 
time ;  and  that  meafure  is  applied  on  all  occa- 
Aons,  without  regard  to  any  cafual  variation  in 
the  rate  of  fucceflion. 

Thjit  meafure  would  however  be  tolerable,  di4 
it  labour  under  no  other  imperfe£tion  befide 
that  mentioned :  but  in  many  inftances  it  is 
much  more  fallacious;  in  order  to  explain 
which  diftinftly,  an  analyfis  will  be  nefeflary. 
Time  is  computed  at  two  different  periods  ;  one 
while  it  is  paffing,  another  ^fter  it  is  pad :  thefe 
computations  fliall  be  confidered  feparat^ly, 
with  the  errors  to  which  each  of  them  is  liable. 
Beginning  with  computation  of  time  while  it  is 
pafling,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  obfervation, 
That  to  lovers  abfence  appears  immeafurably 
long,  every  minute  an  hour,  and  every  day  a 
year :  the  fame  computation  is  made  in  every 
cafe  where  we  long  for  a  diftant  event ;  as  where 
one  is  in  expedation  of  good  news,  or  where  a 
profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an  old 
rich  mifer.     Oppofite  to  thefe  are  inftances  not 
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fewer  in  nunrrbcr :  to  a  criminal  the  interval  be- 
tween  fentence  and  execution  appears  wofully 
ftort :  and  the  fame  holds  in  every  cafe  where 
one  dreads  an  approaching  event ;  of  which  even 
a  fchool-boy  can  bear  witnefs :  the  hour  allow- 
ed him  fqr  play,  moves,  in  his  apprehenfion, 
with  a  very  fwift  pace ;  before  he  is  thoroughly 
engaged,  the  hour  is  gone.  A  computation 
founded  on  thp  number  of  ideas,  will  never  pro- 
duce eftimates  fo  regularly  oppofite  to  each  o- 
ther ;  for  our  wilhes  do  not  produce  a  flow  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ideas,  nor  our  fears  a  quick  fucceffion- 
What  then  moves  nature,  in  the  cafes  mention- 
ed, to  defert  her  ordinary  meafure  for  one  very 
diflferent  ?  I  know  not  that  this  queftion  ever 
has  been  refolved ;  the  faifc  eftimates  I  have 
fuggefted  being  fo  common  and  familiar,  that 
no  writer  has  thought  of  their  caufe.  And,  in- 
deed, to  enter  upon  this  matter  without  prepa- 
ration, might  occafion  fome  difficulty ;  to  en- 
counter which,  weluckily  are  prepared,"  by  what 
is  faid  upon  the  power  of  paflion  to  bias  the 
mind  in  its  perceptions  and  opinions.  Among 
the  circumftances  that  terrify  a  condemned  cri- 
minal, the  (hort  time  he  has  to  live  is  one; 
which  time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made  " 
to  appear  ftill  fliorter  than  it  is  in  reality.  In 
the  fame  manner,  among  the  diftreflTes  of  an  ab- 
fcnt  lover,  the  time  of  feparation  is  a  capital  cir- 
cumftance,  which  for  that  reafon  is  greatly  mag- 
nified by  his  anxiety  and  impatience :   he  ima- 
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giaes  that  the  time  of  meetiag.  comes  on  yetj 
ilow^  or  rather  thalt  it  will  4iever  come :  every 
minute  18  thought  of  an  intolerable  leqgtb*  Here 
is  a  fair,  and)  I  hc^e,  fatis&dory  reafon,  why 
time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long  for 
a  future  event,  and  not  lefs  fleet  when  we  dread 
the  event.  The  reafon  is  confirmed  by  other  in- 
(lances.  Bodily  pain,  fixt  to  one  part,  produ- 
ceth  a  flqw  train  pf  perceptions,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  ineafure  of  time,  ought  to 
make  it  appear  fhort :  yet  we  know,  that,  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  time  has  the  oppofite  appearance ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  that  bodily  pain  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  impatience,  which  makes 
us  think  every  minute  to  be  an  hour*  The  fame 
holds  where  th^  pain  fhifts  from  place  to  place ; 
))ut  not  fo  remarkably,  becaufe  fuch  a  pain  is 
not  attended  with  the  fame  degree  of  impatience. 
The  impatience  a  man  hath  in  travelling  through 
a  barren  country,  or  in  a  bad  road,  makes  him 
^hink,  during  the  journey,,  that  time  goes  on 
with  a  very  flow  pace.  We  fliall  fee  afterward, 
jhat  a  very  different  computation  is  made  when 
%he  journey  is  over. 

How  ought  it  to  ftand  with  a  perfon  who  ap- 
prehends  bad  news  ?  It  will  probably  be  thought, 
that  the  cafe  of  this  perfon  refembles  that  of  a  cri* 
minal,  who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute  :  yet 
the  computation  is  diredly  oppofite.  Refleding 
upon  thedifHcuIt)',  there  appears  one  capital  dif- 
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tinguifliifig  drcumlUnce :  the  fate  of  the  crimi- 
nal  is  detonUoed ;  la  the  eafe  under  confident- 
tion,  the  peifon  k  (till  in  fufpenfe.  Every 
one  has  felt  the  diftrefs  that  accompanies  fu- 
fpenfe :  we  wifli  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  e- 
ven  at  the  expence  of  bad  news.  This  cafe, 
therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  infpedion,  re- 
fembles  that  of  bodily  pain  :  the  prefent  diftrefs, 
in  both  cafes,  makes  the  time  appear  extremely 
tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  difpleafed,  to 
have  this  branch  of  the  fubje&  illuftrated,  by  an 
author  who  *  is  acquainted  with  every  maze  of 
the  human  heart,  and  who  beftows  ineffable 
grace  and  ornament  upon  every  fubjefl:  he  han- 
dles: ' 

RofaHnJa.  I  pray  you,  what  i8*t  a-clock  ? 

Orhndo,  You  ftiould  afk  mc,  what  time  o'day ; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  foreft. 

*  Rof.  Then  there  k  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft ;  dfc, 
fighing  every  minute,  apd  groaning  every  hour,  would 
dete£t  the  lazy  foot  of  Time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orla.  Why  not  the  fwift  foot  of  Time  ?  .  Had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Rof.  By  no  means.  Sir.  Time  travels  in  diverfe  paces 
with  diverfe  perfons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles 
withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  with- 
al, and  who  he  ftands  dill  withal. 

Orla,  I  pr'ythcc  whom  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Rof,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  be-, 
f ween  the  contract  of  het  marriage  and  the  day  it  1$ 
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Solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  fe'ennight,  Time's 
pace  is  fo  hard^  that  it  ieems  tl^  length  of  feven  ^ean • 

Prla.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ra/l  "With  a  jnrief^  that  lacks  lAtiii,  ^$i  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  fleepcs  eaiily,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  ftudy ;  and  th^  other  lives  merrily^ 
becaufe  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burdcp 
of  lean  and  wafteful  learning :  the  other  knowbg  no 
burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  Thefe  Time  a^mbles 
withal. 

Orla,  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal ! 

Rof.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  :  for,  tho'  he  go  as 
(qftlj  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  bimfelf  too  foon  ther^, 

OrL  Whpm  ftays  i^  ftill  withal  ? 

Rof.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  :  for  they  flcep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  Time  moves. 

Js  you  like  it^aa  3.^.  8. 

The  natural  method  of  computing  prefent 
time,  fhows  how  far  from  truth  we  may  be  led 
by  the  irregular  influence  of  pai|ion  :  nor  are 
our  eyes  immediately  opened  when  the  fcene  is 
pad ;  for  the  deception  continues  while  there 
remain  any  traces  of  the  paifion.  But  looking 
back  upon  paft  time  when  the  joy  or  diftrefs  is 
no  longer  remembered,  the  computation  is  very 
different :  in  that  condition,  we  coolly  and  deli- 
berately make  uft  of  the  ordinary  meafure, 
namely,  the  courfe  of  our  perceptions.  And  J 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  the  errors  that  this  mea- 
fure is  fubjefted  to.  Here  we  muft  diftinguifli 
between  a  train  pf  perceptions,  and  a  train  of 
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ideas  :  real  objeds  make  a  ftrong  impreifion, 
and  are  faithfully  remembered  :  ideas,  on  the 
contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are 
apt  to  efcape  a  fubfequent  recolleftion.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  retrofpeflion,  the  time  that  was 
employed  upon  real  objedls,  appears  longer  than 
that  employed  upon  ideas:  the  former  are  more 
accurately  recoUeded  than  the  latter ;  and  we 
meafure  the  time  by  the  number  that  is  recoU 
levied.  ITiis  dioftrine  fhall  be  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples. After  finifhing  a  journey  through  a 
populous  country,  the  frequency  of  agreeable 
objeds  diftinftly  recolledked  by  the  traveller, 
makes  the  time  fpent  in  the  journey  appear  to 
him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality ;  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  firft  journey,  when 
every  objed  is  new,  and  makes  a  ftrong  impref« 
fion.  On  the  other  hand,  after  finifhing  a  jour- 
ney through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled, 
the  time  appears  fhort,  being  meafured  by  the 
number  of  objeds,  which  were  few,  and  far 
from  intereftmg.  Here  in  both  inftances  a 
computation  is  made,  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
made  during  the  journey.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  ferves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  fin* 
gular^  that,  in  a  barreil  country,  a  computed 
mile  is  always  longer,  than  near  the  capital, 
where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the 
traveller  has  no  natural  meafure  of  the  miles  he 
has  travelled,  other  than  the  time  beftowed  upon 

the  journey;  nor  any  natural  meafure  of  the 
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time,  other  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions  ; 
Slow  thefe,  being  few  from  the  paucity  of  objedg 
in  a  wafte  country,  lead  him  to  compute  that  the 
time  has  been  ihorc,  and  confequently  that  the 
miles  have  been  few  :  by  the  fame  method  of 
computation,  the  great  number  of  perceptions, 
from  the  quantity  of  obje&s  in  a  populous  coun« 
try,  make  the  traveller  conjefhire  diat  the  time 
has  been  long,  and  the  miles  many*  The  laft 
itep  of  the  computation  is  obvious  :  in  eftima* 
ting  the  diflance  of  one  place  from  another,  if 
4he  miles  be  reckoned  few  in  number,  each 
mile  mud  of  courfe  be  long ;  if  many  in  num<* 
ber,  each  muft  be  ihort. 

Again,  the  travelling  with  an  agreeable  com< 
panion,  produceth  a  ihort  computation  both  of 
the  road  and  of  time ;  efpccially  if  there  be  few 
objefts  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objeds 
be  familiar  :  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  of  young 
people  at  a  ball,  or  of  a  joyous  company  over  a 
bottle  :  the  ideas  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
tertained, being  tranfitory,  efcape  the  memory  : 
after  the  journey  and  the  entertainment  are  o- 
ver,  they  refleft  that  they  have  J?een  much  di- 
verted,  but  fcarce  can  fay  about  what. 

When  one  is  totally*  occupied  with  any  agree- 
able work  that  admits  not  many  objeds,  time 
runs  on  without  obfervation :  and  upon  a  fubfe-^ 
quent  recoUeftion,  mud  appear  fhort,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  paucity  of  objedks.  This  is  ftill  more 
renqi,arfcBble  in  clofe  contemplation  and  in  deep 
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thinkii^,  wbere  the  tmn,  compofed  wholly  of 
ideasy  proceeds  wiA  aa  extreme  flow  pace :  not 
only  are  the  ideas  few  in  number,  but  are  apt  td 
efcape  an  after  reckoning.  The  like  faife  rec- 
koning of  time  may  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
ftate  of  mind :  in  a  reverie^  where  ideas  float  at 
ramiom  without  making  any  impreffion,  time 
goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  loft.  A 
reverie  may  be  fo  profound  as  to  prevent  the 
recoUedion  of  any  one  idea :  that  the  miiyl  was 
bufied  in  a  train  of  thinking,  may  in  general 
be  rememberpd  :  but  what  was  the  fubjed,  has 
quite  efcaped  the  memory.  In  fuch  a  cafe^  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  about  the  time,  having 
no  dsta  for  making  a  computation.  No  caule 
produceth  fo  falfe  a  reckoning  of  time,  as  im- 
moderate grief :  the  mind,  in  that  date,  is  vio- 
lently attached  to  a  fingle  objed,  and  admits 
not  a  different  thought :  any  other  obje£k  break* 
ing  in,  is  inftantly  baniflied,  fo  as  fcarce  to  give 
an  appearance  of  fucceffion^  In  a  reverie,  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  time  that  is  paft  j  but,  in  the 
example  now  given,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
certainty,  that  the  time  muft  have  been  fliort^ 
when  the  perceptions  are  fo  few  in  number. 

The  natural  meafure  of  fpace,  appears  nu>re 
obfcure  than  that  of  time,  i  venture,. however, 
to  mention  it,  leaving  it  to  be  further  profecu* 
ted,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  importance. 

The  Ipace  marked  out  for  a  houfe  appears  con^ 
fiderably  larger  after  it  is  divided  into  its  proper 
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{MUts.  A  piece  of  ground  appears  larger  after 
it  is  furrounded  with  a  fence ;  and  ftill  larger 
when  it  is  made  a  garden  and  divided  into  dif- 
ferent compartments* 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  plain  looks  lefs  after 
it  is  divided  into  parts.  The  fea  muft  be  ex- 
cepted,  which  looks  left  from  that  very-  circum^ 
fiance  of  not  being  divided  into  parts. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  appears  larger 
when  properly  fiirniihed.  But,  when  a  very 
large  room  is  fumifhed,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  leflened  in  appearance; 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  looks  lefs  by  ha^^ 
ving  a  ceiling  lower  than  in  proportion.  The 
fame  low  ceiling  makes  a  very  large  room  look 
larger  than  it  h  in  reality. 

lliefe  experiments  are  by  fat  too  fmall  a 
flock  fot  a  general  theory  :  but  they  are  all  that 
occur  at  prefent ;  and,  inftead  of  a  regular  fyf-^ 
tem,  I  have  nothing  for  the  reader's  inftrudion 
but  a  few  conjectures. 

The  largeft  angle  of  vifion  feems  to  be  the 
natural  meafure  of  fpace  :  the  eye  is  the  only 
judge ;  and  in  examining  with  it  the  fize  of  any 
plain,  or  the  length  of  any  line,  the  mod  accu- 
rate method  that  can  be  taken  is,  to  run  over 
the  objeft  in  parts  :  the  larg^ft  part  that  tan  be 
feen  with  one  ftedfdl  look,  determines  the  lar- 
geft  angle  of  vifion ;  and,  when  that  angle  is  gi* 
ven,  one  may  inflitute  a  calculation,  by  trying 
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with  the  eye  how  many  of  thefe  parts  are  in  the 
whole. 

Whether  this  angle  be  the  fame  id  all  men,  I 
know  not :  the  fmalleft  angle  of  viiion  is  afcer- 
tained ;  and  to  ^certain  the  largeft,  n^ould  not 
be  lefs  curious. 

But  fuppofing  it  known,  it  would  be  a  very 
imperfed  meafure ;  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
natural  meafure  of  time :  for  it  requires  great 
fieadinefs  of  eye  to  meafure  a  line  with  any  ac- 
curacy, by  applying  to  it  the  largefl:  angle  of 
diftinfi;  viHon.  And  fuppofing  that  fieadinefs  to 
be  acquired  by  praftice,  the  meafure  will  be  im- 
perfed  from  other  circumflances.  The  fpace 
comprehended  under  this  angle  will  be  different 
according  to  the  diftance,  and  alfo  according  to 
the  fituadon  of  the  object :  of  a  perpendiculay 
this  angle  will  comprehend  the  fmalleft  fpace  ; 
the  fpace  will  be  larger  in  looking  upon  an  in- 
clined plain ;  and  will  be  larger  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  inclination. 

This  meafure  of  fpace,  like  the  meafure  of 
time,  is  liable  to  feveral  errors,  from  certain  o- 
perations  of  the  mind,  which  will  account  for 
fome  of  the  erroneous  Judgments  above  men* 
tioned.  The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  where  the  eye  is  at  any  reafonable  di* 
^ance,  is  feldom  greater  than  can  be  feen  at 
once,  without  moving  the. head:  divide  that 
fpace  into  two  or  three  equal  parts,  and  none  of 
thefe  parts  will  appear  much  lefs  than  what  can 
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be  comprehended  at  one  diftind  look ;  confe- 
quently  each  of  them  will  appear  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  what  the  whole  did  before  the 
divifion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  be 
very  fittall.  So  as  fcarce  to  fiit  the  eye  at  on^ 
look,  its  divifion  into  parts  will,  I  conje&ure, 
make  k  appear  ftill  lefs  :  the  minutenefs  of  the 
parts  is,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas^  transfer- 
red to  the  whole ;  and  we  pafs  the  fame  judg- 
ment on  the  latter  that  we  do  on  the  former. 

The  ipace  marked  out  for  a  (mall  garden  is 
farveyed  almoft  at  one  view  j  and  requires  a  mo- 
tion of  the  eye  fo  flight,  as  to  pafs  for  an  objeft 
that  can  be  comprehended  under  the  largeft  angle 
of  diftind  vifion :  if  not  divided  into  too  many 
parts,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  fame  judgment  of 
each  part,  and  confequcntly  to  magnify  the  gar- 
den  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  parts. 

A  very  large  plain  without  protuberances  is  an 
objefl  no  lefs  rare  than  beautiful ;  and  in  thofe 
who  fee  it  for  the  fir  ft  time,  it  muft  produce  an 
emotion  of  wonder.  That  emotion,  however 
flight,  impofes  on  the  mind,  and  makes  it  judge 
that  the  plain  is  larger  than  it  is  in  reality.  Divide 
the  plain  into  parts,  and  our  wonder  ceafes :  it 
is  no  longer  confidered  as  one  great  plain,  but 
as  fo  many  different  fields  or  inclofures. 

The  firft  time  one  beholds  the  fea,  it  appears  to 
be  large  beyond  all  bounds.  When  it  becomes  fa- 
miliar, and  ceafes  to  raife  our  wonder,  it  appears 
lefs  than  it  b  in  reality.  Ina  ftorm  it  appears  large, 
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being  diftbguiflieable  by  the  rolling  waves  into  a 
number  of  great  parts.  Iflands  fcattered  at  con* 
fiderable  diftances,  add  ii^  appearance  to  its  fize : 
each  intercepted  part  looks  extremely  large,  and 
we  infenfibly  apply  arithmetic  to  increafe  the 
appearance  of  the  whole.  Many  iflands  fcatter* 
ed  at  hand,  give  a  diminutive  appearance  to  tht 
lea,  by  its  conne&ion  with  its  diminutive  parts  i 
the  Lomond  lake  would  undoubtedly  look  lar- 
ger without  its  iflands. 

Furniture  increafeth  in  appearance  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  room,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  divifions 
increafe  in  appearance  the  flze  of  a  garden.  The 
emotion  of  wonder  which  is  raifed  by  a  very 
large  room  without  furniture,  makes  it  look 
larger  than  it  is  in  reality  :  if  completely  fur- 
niflied,  we  view  it  in  parts,  and  our  wonder  is 
not  raifed. 

A  low  ceiling  hath  a  diminutive  appearancei 
which,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  length  and  breadth,  provided  they 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  height.  If  they  ht 
out  of  all  proportion,  the  oppofition  feizes  the 
mind,  and  raifes  fome  degree  cf  wonder,  which 
makes  the  difference  appear  greater  than  it  re- 
ally is. 
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PART         VL 

The  Refemblance  of  Emotions  to  their  Caufes. 

THAT  many  emotions  have  fome  refem- 
blance to  theiF  caufes,  is  a  truth  that  can 
be  made  clear  by  induction  ;  though ,  as  far  af? 
I  know,  the  obfervation  has  not  been  made  by 
any  writer.  Motion,  in  its  different^  cxrcum- 
ftances,  is  produdive  of  feelings  that  refemble 
it :  fluggifh  motion,  for  example,  caufeth  a  lan- 
guid unplealant  feeling ;  flow  uniform  motion, 
a  feeling  calm  and  pleafant  j  andbrifk  motion, 
a  lively  feeling  that  roufes  the  fpirits,  and  pro* 
motes  adivity.  A  fall  of  water  through  rocks,  ' 
raifes  in  the  mind  a  tumultuous  confufed  agita- 
tion, extremely  fimikir  to  its  caufe.  When  force 
is  exerted  with  any  effort,  the  fpeftator  feels  a 
fimilar  effort,  as  of  force  exerted  within  his 
mind.  A  large  objeft  fwells  in  the  heart.  An 
elevated  objed  makes  the  fpeftator  ftand  ereft. 
Sounds  alfo  produce  emotions  or  feelings  that 
refemble  them.  A  found  in  a  low  key  brings 
down  the  mind :  fuch  a  found  in  a  full  tone  hath 
a  certain  folemnity,  which  it  communicates  to  the 
feeling  produced  by  it.  A  found  in  a  higli  key 
chears  the  mind  by  raiOng  it :  fuch  a  found  in 
a  fall  tone  both  elevates  and  fwells  the  mind. 
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Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the  ^ 
perpendicular,  produceth  a  painful  feeling,  as  of  - 
a  tottering  and  falling  within  the  mind  :  and  a 
feeling  fomewbat  fimilar  is  produced  by  a  tall  piU 
lar  that  ftands  fo  ticklifli  as  to  look  like  faHing  *• 
A  column  with  a  bafe  looks  more  firm  and  ftable 
than  upon  the  naked  ground  ;  and  for  that  rea* 
fon  is  more  agreeable :  aiidtho'  the  cylinder  is  a 
more  beautiful  figure,  yet  the  cube  for  a  bafe  is 

Referred;  its  angles  being  extended  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  centre  than  the  circumference 
of  a  icyiinder.  This  excludes  not  a  different  rea* 

.  ^n,  that  the  bafe,  the  fhaft,  and  the  capital,  of  a 
pillar,  ought,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  to  differ 
from  each  other  :  if  the  fliaft  be  round,  the  bafe 
and  capital  ought  to  be  fquare. 

A  conftrained  pofture,  uneafy  to  the  man  him-sy^ 
felf,  is  difagreeable  to  the  fpeftator  j  whence  si 
rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought  not  to 
adhere  to  the  body,  but  bang  ioofe^  that  the  fi* 
gures  may  appear  eafy  and  free  in  their  move* 
ments.  The  conftrained  pofture  of  a  French  dah* 
cii|g-mafter  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces^  is  fo^ 
tlpt  reafon  difagreeable ;  and  it  is  alfo  ridiculous, 
b^ufe  the  conftraint  is  affumed  as  a  grace. 

*  Sunt  enim  XempeTaltjis  tranfitu  difficilis :  nam  prse* 
ter  ahgaftias,  per  ^uinque  miliia»  qua  exiguum  jumento 
onafto  iter  eft,  rupes  utrinque  ita  abfciffac  funt,  ut  defpicf 
viz  fine  vertigine  quadsm  (imul  oculorufn  anirolqu^  pof- 
fit.     Titus  Livhttf  lib.  44.y^<7.  6. 
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The  foregoing  obfenr&tion  is  not  confined  to^ 
emotions  or  feelings  raifed  by  ftiU  life :  it  holds 
rifi>  in  what  are  ratfed  by  the  qualities,  adions, 
and  {teffions,  of  a  fenfible  bdng.  Love  infjnred 
by  a  fitie  woman^  afiumes  her  qualities :    it  is 

^  fbblime^  foft,  tender,^  fcvere,  or  gay,  according 
to  its  caufe.   This  is  (till  more  remarkable  in  e- 

V  motions  raifed  by  human  adions :  it  hath  already 
been  remarked  *,  that  any  fignal  inftance  of  gra* 
fitude,  bdide  procuring  efteem  for  the  author^ 

^  raifeth  in  the  fpedator  a  vague  emotion  of  gratis, 
tude,  which  difpofeth  him  to  be  grateful ;  and  I 
now  further  remaii^,  that  this  vague  emotion  hatl^ 
m  ftrong  vefomblance  to  its  caufe,  namely,  the 
paffion  that  produced  the  grateful  a&ion  i    cou^ 

--  rage  exerted  infpires  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
Ipedator  with  a  like  emotion  of  courage,  a  juft 
adion  fortifies  our  love  of  |uftice,  and  a  gene^ 
rous  adion  roufes  our  generofity.  ki  fhort,  with 
refped  to  all  virtuous  adions,  it  will  be  found 
by  indudlon,  that  they  lead  us  to  imitation  by 

-  in^iring  emotions  refembling  the  pafSons  ths^ 
produceth  thefe  anions.    And  hence  the  advaib- 

-  tage  of  choice  books  and  choice  company* 

Grief  as  well  as  joy  are  infe&ious :  the  emo- 

tions  they  raife  in  a  fpedator  refemble  them  per. 

~    fedUy.  Fear  is  equally  infedious  :  and  hence  in 

an  army,  a  few  taking  fright,  even  without  caufe^ 

^  Part  1 .  #f  UiU  chapter^  &a.  4. 
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fpread  the  infedion  tiH  it  becomes  an  umrerfal 
panic*  Pity,  is  fimilar  to  its  caufe  ;  a  partii^ 
firene  between  lovers  or  friends,  produceth  in 
the  fpe&ator  a  iort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like 
the  diftrefsc  the  angcu&  of  remorfe,  produceth 
pity  of  a  harfli  kind ;  and  if  the  remorfe  be  ex* 
ireme,  the  pity  hath  a  mixture  of  horror.  An« 
ger  I  tidok  is  fingufau* ;  for  even  where  it  is  mo- 
iterate,  and  caufeth  no  difguft,  it  diipofes  not  the 
fpedator  to  anger  in  any  degree  *•  Covetouf* 
ne£i,  cruelty,  treachery^  and  other  vicious  pa(^ 
iions,  are  fb  fu*  from  raifing  any  emotion  fimi- 
lar to  themfehres,  to  incite  a  fpedator  to  imita* 
don,  that  they  have  an  oppofite  effed  :  they 
raife  abhorrence,  and  fortify  the  fpefbitor  in  his 
averfion  to  fuch  anions.  When  angeir  is  immo* 
derate,  it  cannot  lieul  to  produce  the  £ime  tScGU 


PART    vn. 

Final  Cau/es  of  the  more  frequent  Emotions  and 
Pqiftom. 

IT  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  that  we  never  ad 
but  by  the  impulfe  of  defire  ;  which  in  other 
words  is  laying,  that  pailion,  by  the  defire  inclu-- 

^  Ariftotle,  Poet.  cap.  i8.  fed.  3.  fays>  that  anger  raU 
fetb  in  the  fpedator  a  fimilar  emottoa  of  ai^er. 
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--  ied  in  it,  is  what  determines  the  wilL  Hence  in 
the  coqdud  of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmofl  impor« 
tance,  that  our  paifions  be  direded  to  proper 
objeds,  tend  to  jail  and  rational  ends,  and  witb 
relation  to  each  other,  be  duly  balanced.  The 
beauty  of  contrivance,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  hu« 
man  frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational  part 
pf  our  nature,  but  is  vifible  over  the  whole. 
Concerning  the  paffions  in  particular,  however 
irregular,  headftrong,  and  perverfe,  in  a  flight 
view,  they  may  appear,  I  hope  to  demoaftrate, 
that  they  are  by  nature  modelled  and  tempered 
with  perfeft  wifdom,  for  the  good  of  fociety  as 
well  as  for  private  good.  The  fubjed,  treated 
at  large,  would  be  too  extenfive  for  the  prefenl 
:()(rork :  all  there  is  room  for  are  a  few  general 
obfervations  upon  the  fenfitive  4>aTt  of  our  na- 
ture, without  regarding  that  ftrange  irregularity 
of  paffion  difcovered  in  fome  individuals.  Suct^ 
topical  irregularities,  if  I  may  ufe  the  term, 
cannot  fairly  be  held  an  objeftion  to  the  pre- 
fent  theory :  we  are  frequently,  it  is  true,  milled 
by  inordinate  paffion  ;  but  we  are  alfo,  and  per- 
haps no  lefs  frequently,  mifled  by  wrong  judg« 
ment. 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  rauft  be 
premifed,  that  ah  agreeable  caufe  produceth  al- 
ways a  pleafant  emotion ;  and  a  difagreeable 
caufe,  a  painful  emotion.  This  is  a  general  law 
of  nature,  which  admits  not  a  fingle  exception  \, 
agreeablenefs  in  the  caufe  is  indeed  fo  eflentially 
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conneded  with  pleafure  in  the  emotion,  its  ef* 
fed,  that  an  agreeable  caufe  cailnot  be  better 
defined,  than  by  its  power  of  producing  a  plea- 
fant  emotion :  and  difagreeablenefs  in  the  caufe* 
has  the  fame  neceffary  connexion  with  pain 
in  the  emotion  produced  by  it. 

From  this  preliminary  it  appears,  that  in  order 
to  know  for  what  end  an  emotion  is  made  plea- 
fant  or  painful,  we  muft  begin  with  inquiring 
for  what  end  its  caufe  is  made  agreeable  or  dif. 
agreeable.  And,  with  refpeft  to  inanimate  ob« 
je£ts,  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  emotions,  ma- 
ny of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  pro-  - 
mote  our  happinefs ;  and  it  proves  invincibly 
the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  that  we  are  placed 
in  the  midfl:  of  obje£ts  for  the  mod  part  agree* 
able.  But  that  is  not  all :  the  bulk  of  fuch  ob- 
je£bs,  bein^  of  real  ufe  in  life,  are  made  agree- 
2b\c  in  order  to  excite  our  induftry  j  witnefs  a 
larg«  tree,  a  well-drefled  fallow,  a  rich  field  of 
frrain,  and  others  that  may  be  named  without 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpe- 
cify  a  difagreeable  object  that  is  not  at  the  fame  ^ 
time  hurtful:  fome  things  are  made  difagree- 
able, fuch  as  a  rotten  carcafe,  becaufe  they  are 
noxious  :  others,  a  dirty  marih,  for  example,  or 
a  barren  heath,  are  made  difagreeable,  in  order, 
as  above,  to  excite  our  induftry.  And,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  few  things  that  arc  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  it  will  be  made  evident,  that 
thieir  being  left  indifferent  ft  not  a  work  of  chance 
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I 

but  of  wifilom :  of  fuch  I  (hall  have  occafion  to 
give  fieveral  itfftances. 

Becaufe  ins^nimate  objefts  that  are  agreeable 
fix  our  attention,  and  draw  us  to  them,  they  in 
that  rcfpeft  are  termed  attradive  :  fuch  objeds 
infpire  pleafant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by 
adhering  to  the  objects,  and  enjoying  them. 
Becaufe  difagreeable  objefls  of  the  fame  kind 
repel  us  from  them,  they  in  that  refped  are 
fermed  repuljive :  and  the  painful  emotions  rai- 
fed  by  fuch  objefts  are  gratified  by  flying  from 
them.  Thus,  in  general,  with  refped  to  things 
inanimate,  the  tendency  of  every  pleafant  emo* 
tion  is  to  prolong  the  pleafure  ;  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  painful  emotion  is  to  end  the  pain. 

Senfible  beings  confidered  as  objefts  of  paf* 
fion,  lead  into  a  more  complex  theory.  A  fen- 
fible  being  that  is  agreeable  by  its  attributes, 
infpires  us  with  a  pleafant  emotion  accompanied 
with  defire  ;  and  the  queftion  Is,  What  is  na* 
turally  the  gratification  of  that  defire  ?  Were 
man  altogether  feififh»  his  nature  would  lead 
him  to  indulge  the  pleafant  emotion,  without 
making  any  aknowledgment  to  the  perfon  who 
gives  him  pleafure,  more  than  to  a  pure  air 
or  temperate  clime :  but  as  man  is  endued  with 
a  principle  of  benevolence  as  well  as  of  fel- 
fiflmefs,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  de- 
iire  the  good  of  every  fenfible  being  that  gives 
him  pleafure ;  and  the  happinefs  of  that  being 
i|  ^e  gratification  of  his  defire.      The  final 
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caufd  of  defire  fo  direfled  is  illuftrioas :  k  con* 
tribtttes  to  a  man's  own  happindt,  by  zShtding 
him  means  of  gratification  beyond  what  felfifh^ 
nefs  can  afford;  and^  at  the  fiunc  time,  it  tends 
eminently  to  advance  the  happineft  of  otfiers* 
This  lays  open  a  beautiful  theory  in  the  nature 
of  man;  a  ftlfifli  aftion  can  only  benefit  myfelf: 
a  benevolent  adion  benefits  myfelf  as  much  as 
it  benefits  others.  In  a  word,  benevolence  may 
not  improperly  be  (aid  to  be  the  moft  refined 
felfilhnefs  ;  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  filence 
certain  ihaUow  philofophers,  who,  ignorant  of 
human  nature  teach  a  difguftful  do^brine.  That 
to  ferve  others,  unlels  with  a  view  to  our  own 
happinefs,  is  weaknefs  and  folly ;  as  if  felf-love 
only,  and  not  benevolence,  contributed  to  our 
happinefs.  The  hand  of  God  is  too  vifible  in 
the  human  frame,  to  permit  us  to  think  feriouf* 
ly,  that  there  ever  can  be  any  jarring  or  incon- 
iiftency  among  natural  princijdes,  thofe  efpe* 
cially  of  felf-love  and  benevolence^  which  go* 
vem  the  bulk  of  our  a&ions  ♦, 

Next 

^  With  fhallow  thinkers  t&e  feififli  fjftem  natUfaBf 
preTails  in  theory,  I  do  not  Cxj  in  praAice.  During  ia» 
fancj,  our  defires  center  nooIUy  in  ourfelves :  everjr  om 
perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  raiment,  of 
a  fnug  dwelliDgy  and  of  every  convenience.  But  that 
the  doing  good  to  others  \vill  make  as  happy,  is  not  tk 
evident ;  feedbg  the  hungry,  for  example,  or  clothing 
the  naked.    This  truth  is  ieen  bnt  obfcurely  by  the  grofii 
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Next  in  order  come  fenfible  beingg  that  ar» 
in  diftref84  A  perfon  in  diftrefs,  being  fo  far  a* 
difagreeabte  objed»  muft  raife  in  a  fpedator  a 
painful  paffion  }  and^  were  man  purely  a  felfifh 
being,  be  would  deOre  to  be  relieved  from  that 
pain*  by  turning  from  the  objedt  But  the  prin- 
ciple <^  benevolence  gives  an  oppofite  direOion 
lo  his  defire  :  it  mak^s  him  defire  to  afford  re- 

-  Uef  i  and  by  relieving  the  perfon  from  diftrefs, 
bis  paffion  is  gratified.  The  painful  paffion  thus 

*"  dire&ed,  is  termed  Sympathy  ;  which,  tho'  pain- 
&ly  is  yet  in  its  nature  attractive.  And,  with 
refpcft  to  its  final  caufe,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  : 
it  not  only  tends  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature 

J  from  diftrefs,  but  in  its  gratification  is  greatly 
more  pleafant  than  if  it  were  repiilfive. 

We,  in  the  lad  place,  bring  under  confidera- 
tion  perfons  hateful  by  vice  or  wickednefs.  Ima-^ 

of  mankind,  if  at  all  feen :  the  fupcnor  pleafure  that  ac- 
companies the  exercife  of  benevolence,  of  frtendfhip,  and 
of  every  fecial  principle,  it  not  clearly  underflood  till  it 
be  frequently  felt.  To  perceive  the  focial  principle  in  its 
triumphant  ftate,  a  man  muft  forget  himfelf,  and  turn 
liis  thoughts  upon  the  charader  and  condufi  of  his  fel- 
liw-creatures  :  he  will  feel  a  fecret  charnj  in  every  paf- 
fion that  tends  to  the  good  of  others,  and  a  fecret  aver- 
llon  againft  every  unfeeling  heart  that  is  indifferent  to 
the  happinefs  and  diftrefs  of  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  but 
w  UK)  common  for  men  to  indulge  fclfifhnefs  in  themfelves ; 
teit  all  men  abhor  it  in  others. 
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gine  a  vwretch  who  has  lately  perp^rated  feme 
horrid  crime :  he  is  diragreeable  to  every  fpec* 
tator }  and  ccmfequently  raifeth  in  every  fpeda« 
tor  a  painful  paiEon*    What  is  the  natur?J  gra* 
tification  of  that  paflion  f    I  muft  here  agaiii^ 
obferve,  that,  fuppofmg  man  to  be  entirely  a* 
felfiih  being,  he  would  be  prompted  by  his  na-. 
ture  to  relieve  himfelf  from  the  pain,  by  avert« . 
iog  his  eye,  and  baniibing  the  criminal  from  his 
thoughts-    But  man  is  not  fo  conftituted :  he  i^ 
compofed  of  many  principles,  which,  tho'  feeoi* 
ingly  contradidory,  are  perfefUy  concordant^ 
His  actions  are  influenced  by  the  principle  i>f. 
benevolence,  as  Well  as  by  that  of  felfiflmefs;- 
and  in  order  to  anfwer  the  foregoing queftioa,  I. 
muft  introduce  a  third  principle,  no  lefs  remark* 
able  in  its  influence  than  either  of  .thefe  mention* 
ed  ;  it  is  that  principle,  common  to  all,  which  -- 
prompts  us  to  punifli  thofe  who  do  wrong-   An 
envious,  a  malicious,  or  a  cruel  adion,  being, 
dlfagreeable,  raifeth  in  the  fpedator  the  painful 
^motion  of  refentment,  which  frequently  fweils 
into  a  paflion ;  and  the  natural  gratification  of 
the  defire  included  in  that  paffion,  is  to  puniih 
the  guilty  perfon :  I  muft  chaftife  the  vn-etch  by 
indignation  at  leaft  and  hatred,  if  not  more  fe- 
verely.    Here  the  final  caufe  is  felf  evident. 

An  injury  done  to  myfelf,  touching  me  more 
than  when  done  to  others,  raifes  my  refentment 
to  a  higher  degree-  The  defire,  accordingly, 
included  .in  ttiis  paffion,  is  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
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flight  a  punifbmeilt  as  indignation  or  hatred ; 
it  is  not  fuUj  gratified  without  retaliation  }  and 
the  author  muft  by  my  hand  fuffer  mifchief,  as 
great  at  leaft  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither 
^n  we  be  at  any  lofs  about  the  final  caufe  <^ 
diat  higher  degree  of  refentment :  the  whole  vi- 
gour of  the  paffion  is  required  to  fecure  indivi* 
duals  from  At  injuftice  and  oppreffion  of  others  *• 
A  wicked  or  difgraceful  adion  is  di&greeable 
not  only  to  others,  but  even  to  the  delinquent 
himfelf ;  and  raifes  in  both  a  painful  emodoa 
including  a  defire  of  punifhment.  The  painful 
^  emotion  felt  by  the  delinquent,  is  diftinguifbed 
by  the  name  of  rtmorfe  ;  which  naturally  ex* 
cites  him  to  punifh  himfelf.  There  cannot  be 
imagined  a  better  contrivance  to  deter  us  from 
vice  ;  for  remorfe  itfelf  is  a  fevere  punifhment* 
That  paffion,  and  the  defire  of  fclf-punifbment 
derived  from  it,  are  touched  delicately  by  Te« 
rence: 

Memiemus.  UU  comperi  ex  iis,  qui  ei  fiiere  confcii, 
Domum  revortor  mceftas,  atque  aaimo  fere 
Perturbito,  atquc  iocerto  prae  asgritudine : 
Adfido,  adcummt  fervi,'  fbccos  detrahunt : 
Video  alios  feftinare,  levies  fternere, 
Cceaam  adparare :  pro  fe  quifque  fedulo 
Faciebat,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  miferiam. 
Ubi  video  h«c,  cospi  cogitare :  Hem  !  tot  mea 
SolitLS  foUiciti  fint  canfa,  ut  me  unum  expleant  ? 

•  Sec  Hiftorical  Ltw  Tnwfts,  Traft  i. 
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Ancill«  tot  in«  vfiftiant  ?  fiunptm  iiomi 

Taotoi  ego  fblus  faciam  ?  fed  gaatum  tinicua^ 

Qoem  paxiter  oti  his  decuiti  aut  etiam  amplius^ 

(^od  ilia  aetas  magb  ad  haec  utenda  idonea  ^ft^ 

£um  ego  hinc  ejici  miierum  injuftitia  mea. 

Malo  qaidem  me  dignum  quovi^s  deputem^ 

Si  id  faciam :  nam  ufque  dum  iUe  ritam  iBam  colet  * 

Inopem,  carens  patria  «rf>  raeas  injurtas^ 

Imerea  vtspte  lUi  de  m^  fiippliciom  dabo  t 

IjaboraiM,  qii»tiis»  pai«enf»  ilta  (ervieiu* 

ica  Cicio  proiii|t :  nihii  reUnqoo  in  acdibos^ 

Nee  Ta%  nee  Tefkimentnm :  coorafi  omois^ 

Ancillas*  fonros,  nifi  eo^  qai  opere  roftico 

Faciundo  ficile  fumptun  exercerent  fuum : 

Omnes  prodoxi  ac  vendidi :  infcripfi  illico 

JEdes  mercede :  quafi  talenta  ad  quindecim 

Coegi :  agrum  hunc  mercatns  fum :  hie  me  excrceo. 

Decrevi  tantifper  me  minus  injuri^e, 

Chreme,  meo  gnato  fiicere>  dam  fiam  mtfer : 

Nee  fas  efle  xAIa  me  Toluptate  hie  frui, 

Nifi  uh;  iUe  hue  ialToa  rcdierit  mens  partkepa* 

Heautmtimcrumefm,  aS  u  fe*  K 

Otway  reaches  the  lame  lentiment : 

Moftimia.  Let  mifchiefs  multiply  I  let  ev'ry  hour 
Of  my  loath'd  life  yield  me  increafe  of  horror  ! 
Oik  let  the  fun  to  thefe  unhappy  eyes 
Ne*er  (hine  agauit  but  be  cclips'd  for  ever ! 
May  every  thing  I  look  on  fccm  a  prodigy. 
To  fill  my  fool  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 
▲nd  grow  a  awfer  of  the  works  of  nature  I 
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In  the  cafes  mentioned,  benevolence  alone,  or 
defire  of  puniflunent  alone,  governs  without  a 
rival ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  handle  thefe  cafes 
feparately,  in  order  to  elucidate  a  fubjed  which 
by  writers  is  left  in  great  obfeurity«  But  nei- 
ther of  thefe  principles  operates  always  without 
rivalihip :  cafes  may  be  figured,  and  cafes  adu- 
-  ally  exift,  where  the  fame  perfon  is  an  objed 
both  of  fympathy  and  of  puniihment.  Thu&  the 
fight  of  a  profligate  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  over- 
run with  botches  and  fores,  puts  both  principles 
in  motion :  while  his  diftrefs  fixes  my  attention, 
fympathy  prevails  j  but  as  foon  as  I  think  of  his 
profligacy,  hatred  prevails,  accompanied  fome- 
times  with  a  defire  to  punifli.  This,  in  general, 
is  the  cafe  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by  immoral  ac- 
tions that  are  not  highly  criminal :  and  if  the 
diftrefs  and  the  immoral  acUon  makie  impreffions 
equal  or  nearly  fo,  fympathy  and  hatred  coun- 
terbalancing each  oth^r,  will  not  fuffer  me  ei- 
ther to  afford  relief,  or  to  inflid  punifliment. 
What  then  will  be  the  rcfult  ?  The  principle 
of  felf-love  folves  the  queftion :  abhorring  an 
objed  fo  loathfome,  I  naturally  avert  my  eye, 
and  walk  oflF  as  faft  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pain* 

The  prefent  fubjed  gives  birth  to  feveral  other 
obfervations,  for  which  I  could  not  find  room 
above,  without  relaxing  more  from  the  ftridnefs 
of  order  and  connedion,  than  with  fafety  could 
be  indulged  in  difcourfing  upon  an  intricate 
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fubjefl:.    Thefe  obfervations  I  Ihall  throw ^ut 
loofely  as  they  occur. 

No  adion,  right  nor  wrong,  is  indifferent 
even  to  a  mere  fpe&ator:  if  right,  it  infpireg 
efteem ;  difguft,  if  wrong.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  thefe  emotions  feldom  are  accompa- 
nied with  defire :  the  abilities  of  man  are  lin4l- 
ed,  and  he  finds  fofficient  employment,  in  re- 
lieving the  diftreffed,  in  requiting  his  bene&c- 
tors,  and  in  puniibing  thofe  who  wrong  him, 
without  moving  out  of  his  fphere  for  the  benefit 
or  chaftiiement  of  thofe  with  whom  he  has  no 
connediom 

If  the  good  qualities^  of  others  raife  my  efteem, 
the  fame  qualities  in  myfelf  muft  produce  a  fi- 
milar  effeft  in  a  fuperior  degree,  upon  account 
of  the  natural  partiality  every  man  hath  for  him- 
Xelf :  and  this  increafes  felf-love.  If  thefe  quali- 
ties be  of  a  high  rank,  they  produce  a  convic- 
tion of  fuperiority,  which  excites  me  to  affume 
Xome  fort  of  government  over  others.  Mean 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  in  me  ^ 
a  convidion  of  inferiority,  which  makes  me 
fubmit  to  others.  Thefe  con  virions,  diflributed 
among  individuals  by  meafure  and  proportion, 
may  jufily  be  eftcemed  the  Iblid  balis  of  govern- 
xi^ent ;  becaufe  upon  them  depend  the  natural 
fubmiifion  of  the  many  to  the  few,  without 
which  even  the  mildeft  government  would  be  in 
a  violent  ftate,  and  have  a  conftant  tendency  to 
diffolution« 
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No  other  braftch  of  the  human  conftitutioa 
fliows  more  vifibly  our  deftinadon  for  {odetf^ 
nor  tends  more  to  our  improTemem,  than  appe- 
tite for  fune  or  efteem :  for  at  the  whole  conTe- 
niendes  of  life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and 
fuf^rt  in  fociety,  it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim 
to  fecure  tbefe  conveniendes,  by  gaining  the 
efteem  and  affeAion  of  others.  Reafon,  indeed, 
didates  that  lefibn :  but  reafian  abne  is  not  ibf- 
fident  in  a  matter  of  fudi  importance ;  and  the 
appetite  mentioned  is  a  motive  more  powerful 
than  reafon,  to  be  adive  in  gaining  efteem  and 
aflFedion*  That  appetite,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
findy  adjufted  to  the  monl  branch  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  by  promoting  all  die  moral  virtues : 
for  what  means  pe  there  to  attrad  love  and 
efteem  fo  effedual  as  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life  ? 
if  a  man  be  juft  and  beneficent,  if  he  be  tempe- 
rate, modefi,  and  prudent,  he  will  infallibly 
gain  the  efteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him* 

Communication  of  paflion  to  rdated  objeds, 
is  an  illuftnous  inftance  of  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence to  extend  ibcial  connexions  as  fiu:  as  the 
limited  nature  of  man  can  admit.  That  com- 
munication is  fo  far  hurtful,  as  to  fpread  the 
malevolent  paflions  beyond  their  natural  bounds: 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  unhappy  effe& 
regards  favages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevo- 
lent paflions ;  for  under  the  difcipline  of  fociety, 
chefe  paflions  being  fubdued,  are  in  a  good  mea- 
fuic  eradicated ;  and  in  thdr  place  fucceed  the 
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kindly  affedions,  which»  meetiag  with  all  en- 
couragement,  take  pofleflion  of  the  mind^  and 
govern  all  our  adions.  In  that  condition,  the 
progrefs  of  paiSon  along  related  objeds,  by 
fpreading  the  kindly  affedions  through  a  multi^ 
tude  of  individuals,  hath  a  glorious  eflfed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  ratio*^ 
nal  mind,  than  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  paf* 
fions,  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  fomd 
faint  notion.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged^ 
that  our  paifions,  when  they  happen  to  fwell  be- 
yond proper  limits,  take  on  a  lefs  regular  ap- 
pearance :  reafon  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but 
the  will,  influenced  by  paffion,  makes  gratifica- 
tion always  welcome*  Hence  the  power  of  paf- 
fion, which,  wheil  in  excefs,  cannot  be  refilled 
but  by  the  utmoft  fortitude  of  mind :  it  is  bent 
upon  gratification;  and  where  proper  objeds 
are  wanting,  it  clings  to  any  objed  at  hand  with- 
out diftindion.  Thus  joy  infpired  by  a  fortu- 
nate event,  is  diffufed  upon  every  perfon  around 
by  ads  of  benevolence ;  and  refentment  for  an 
atrocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach,  feizes 
the  firft  objed  that  occurs  to  vent  itfelf  upon* 
Thofe  who  believe  in  prophecies,  even  wifli  the 
accomplifhment ;  and  a  weak  mind  is  difpofed 
voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to 
gratify  its  wifh.  Shakefpear,  whom  no  particle 
of  hum^n  nature  hath  efcaped,  however  remote 
from  common  obfervation,  defcribes  that  weak- 
nefs : 
Vol.  I.  N  JC.  Hitiryi 
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K.  Henry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  that  lodging  where  I  firft  did  fwoon  ? 

Warwick,  *Tis  call'd  JerufaUniy  my  Noble  Lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God  !  ev'n  there  my  life  mufi: 
end, 
It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  fliould  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem, 
Which  vainly  I  fuppos'd  the  holy  land. 
But  bear  me  to  tl>at  chamber,  there  I'll  lie  : 
In  that  Jcrufalem  fhall  Henry  die. 

Second  pari f  Henry  IV".  aB  4.  fc.  lajl. 

I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  amufement  of  the 
foregoing  obfervation,  tho*  it  doth  not  properly 
come  under  my  plan.  The  irregularities  of 
paffion  proceeding  from  peculiar  weakneffes  and 
biafles,  I  do  not  undertake  to  juftify  ;  andoF 
thefe  we  have  had  many  examples  *.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  paffions  common  to  all,  are  made 
fubfervient  to  beneficent  purpofes.  I  (hall  only 
obferve,  that,  in  a  polifhed  fociety,  inftarices  of 
irregular  paffions  are  rare,  and  that  their  mif- 
chief  doth  not  extend  far. 

♦  Part  5.  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
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CHAP.       III. 
BEAUTY. 

HAVING  difcourfed  in  general  of  eraotionsi 
and  paffions,  I  proceed  to  a  more  narrow 
infpedipn  of  fuch  of  them  as  ferve  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  province  of 
a  writer  upon  ethics,  to  give  a  full  enumeration 
of  all  the  paffions ;  and  of  each  feparately  to  af- 
fign  the  nature,  the  caufe,  the  gratification,  and 
the  eflFefts.  But  a  treatife  of  etHics  is  not  my 
province :  I  carry  my  view  no  farther  than  to 
the  elements  of  criticifm,  in  order  to  fhow,  that 
the  fine  arts  are  a  fubject  of  reafoning  as  well  - 
as  of  tafte.  An  extenfive  work  would  ill  fuit  a 
defign  fo  limited  ;  and  to  confine  this  work 
within  moderate  bounds,  the  following  plan  may 
contribute.  The  obfervation  made  above,  that 
things  are  the  caufes  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
their  properties  and.  attributes  •,  furniflieth  a 
hint  for  diftribution.  Inftead  of  a  painfuband' 
tedious  examination  of  the  feveral  paffions  and 
emotions,  I  purpofe  to  confine  my  inquiries  to 
fuch  attributes,  relations,  and  circumftances,  as 
in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly  employed  to  rlife 

•  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fe<fl.  i.  firft  note. 
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agreeable  emotions.  Attributes  of  fingle  ob- 
jeds,  as  the  mod  fimple,  (hall  take  the  lead ;  to 
be  followed  with  particulars,  which,  depending 
on  relations,  are  not  found  in  fingle  objeds. 
Defpatching  next  fome  coincident  matters,  I 
proceed  to  my  chief  aim  >  which  is,  to  eftablilh 
pra£tical  rules  for  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 
principles  previoufly  eftablifhed.  This  is  a  ge^ 
neral  view  of  the  intended  method ;  rcferving 
however  a  privilege  to  vary  it  in  particular  in* 
ftances,  where  a  deviation  may  be  more  commo- 
dious. I  begin  with  beauty,  the  moft  noted  of 
all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  fmgle  objeds. 

The  term  beauty^  in  its  native  fignification,  is 
appropriated  to  objefts  of  fight :  objeds  of  the 
other  fenfes  may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the 
founds  of  mufical  inftruments,  the  fmoothnef^ 
and  foftnefs  of  fome  furfaces  j  but  the  agree- 
ablenefs  denominated  beauty  belongs  to  objefia 
of  fight. 

Of  all  the  objefts  of  external  fenfe,  an  objeft  of 
fight  is  the  moft  complex :  in  the  very  fimpleft^ 
colour  is  perceived,  figure,  and  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk, 
branches^  and  leaves ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  fometimes  motion :  by  means  of  each  of  thefe 
particulars,  feparalely  confidered,it  appears  beau- 
tiful ;  how  much  more  fo,  when  they  are  all  unN 
ted  together  ?  The  beauty  of  the  human  figure 
is  extraordinary,  being  a  corapofition  of  number- 
lefs  beauties  arifing  from  the  parts  and  qualities  of 
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the  objcft,  various  colour $,  various  motions,  fi-  ^ 
gures,  fizc,  &c.  all  united  in  one  complex  ob- 
jeft,  and  ftriking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable 
in  vifiblc  objefts,  lends  its  name  to  exprefs  every 
thing  that  is  eminently  agreeable  :  thus,  by  a  fi- 
gure  of  fpeech,  we  fay  a  beautiful  found,  a  beau-  ^ 
tiful  thought  or  expreffion,  a  beautiftil  theorem, 
a  beautiful  event,  a  beautiful  difcovery  in  arl  or 
fcience.  But,  as  figurative  expreffion  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  con-  - 
fined  to  beauty  in  its  proper  fignificatipn. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perception  fo 
various  as  that  of  beauty,  comprehending  fome- 
dmes  many  particulars,  fometimes  few,  fliould 
pccafion  emotions  equally  various :  and  yet  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  maintain  one 
common  charaaet,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 
Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible 
objefts,  we  difcover  two  kinds.    The  firft  may 
be  termed  intrinftc  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcover-- 
ed  in  a  fingle  objeft  viewed  apart  without  rela-  •- 
tion  to  any  other:  the  examples  above  given  are 
of  that  kind.   The  other  may  be  termed  relative  -- 
beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objefts. 
The  purpofed  diftribution  would  lead  me  to 
handle  thefe  beauties  feparately  ;    but  they  are 
frequently  fo  intimately  connected,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  conneftion,  I  am  forced,  in  this  inftance, 
to  vary  from  the  plan,  and  to  bring  them  both 
into  the  fame  chapter.    Intrinfic  ^beauty  is  an 
N  3  objea 
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^  obje<9:  of  fenfc  merely:  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a 
fpreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is 
required  but  fingly  an  aft  of  vifion.    The  per- 

**^  ception  of  relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with 
an  adt  of  underftanding  and  refledion  ;  for  of  a 
fine  inftrument  or  engine,  we  perceive  not  the 
relative  beauty,  until  we  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  ufe  and  deftination.  In  a  word,  intrin- 
fie  beauty  is  ultimate :  relative  beauty  is  that  of 
means  relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe. 
Thefe  different  beauties  agree  in  one  capital 
circumftance,  that  both  are  equally  perceived  as 
belonging  to  the  objeft.  This  is  evident  with 
refpedt  to  intrinfic  beauty  ;  but  will  not  be  to 
readily,  admitted  with  refpeft  to  the  other  :  the 
utility  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it, 
an  objeft  of  admiration  or  of  defire ;  but  why 
ihould  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  ?  A  na- 
tural propenfity  mentioned  above  ^  will  explain' 
that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  effeft,  by  an  eafy 

-  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  transferred  to  the  caufe ; 
and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
caufe.  Thus  a  fubje£k  void  of  intrinfic  beauty 
appears  beautiful  from  its  utility  j  an  old  Go* 
thic  tower,  that  has  no  beauty  in  itfelf,  appears 
beautiful,  confidered  as  proper  to  defend  againft 
an  enemy  ;  a  dwelling-houfe  void  of  all  regula- 
rity, is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  conve- 
niencc  ;  and  the  want  of  form  or  fymmetry  in 

*  Chap.  2.  part  I.  fc<fl,  5. 
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a  tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful,,- 
if  it  be  known  to  produce  good  fruit. 

When  thefe  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  ob-  ^ 
jeft,  it  appears  delightful :  every  member  of  the 
human  body  poffeffes  both  in  a  high  degree  :      , 
the  fine  proportions  and  flender  make  of  a  horfe 
detlined  for  running,  plcafe  every  eye ;.  partly  -  "' ' 
from  fymmetry,  and  partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  ac- 
curately to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  il- 
luitration  ;  but  intrinfic  beauty,  fo  complex  as  I  ^ 
have  faid,  cannot  be  handled  diflindly  without 
being  analyfed  imo  its  conftituent  parts.  If  a  tree 
be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  colour,  its  figure, 
its  fize,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  poffefled  of  fo 
many  different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined feparaltely,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  no-, 
tion  of  them  when  combined.     The  beauty  of 
colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.     Do 
not  the  bright  and  chearful  colours  of  gold  and 
filver  contribute  to  preferve  thefe  metals  in  high 
cftimation  ?    The  beauty  of  figure,  arifing  from 
\arious  circumftances   and  different  views,  is 
more  complex  :  for  example,  viewing  any  body 
as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  arifes  from 
regularity  and  fimplicity  ;     viewing  the  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  proper- - 
tion,  and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.     The 
beauty  of  motion  deferves  a  chapter  by  itfejf ; 
and  another  chapter  is  deftined  fcr  grandeurs- 
being  diftinguifhable  from  beauty  in  its  proper 
N  3  fenfc. 
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fenfe.  Tot  a  dcfcripti^n  of  r^latity,  unifor- 
mity, proportion,  and  order,  if  thought  neceflfa-* 
ry,  1  remit  my  reader  to  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Upon  fimplicity  I  muft  make 
^  few  curfory  obfervations,  fuch  as  may  be  of 
vfe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fmgle  obje&s. 
A  multitude  of  objefks  crowding  into  the  mind 

.  ?it  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pals  without 
making  any  impreffion,,  or  any  diftind  impref- 
(ion }  in  a  group,  no  fingle  object  makes  the  fi* 
gure  it  would  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the 
whole  attention^.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
fmpreflion  made  by  an  objed  that  divides  the 
{tttentlon  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  equals 
not  that  of  a  more  fimple  objed  comprdiended 
in  a  fingle  view  :  parts  extremely  complex  muft 
be  confidered  in  portions  fucceifively  ;  ^d  a 
number  of  impreiTions  in  fucceffion,  which  can* 
|iot  unite  becaufe  not  fimultaneous,  never  touch 
the  mind  like  one  entire  impreffion  made  as  it 
were  at  one  ftroke.     This  juftifies  fimplicity  in 

-  works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated  circum- 
ilances  and  crowded  ornaments.  There  is  aa 
additional  reafon  for  fmiplicity,  in  works  of  dig- 
nity or  elevation  ;  which  is,  that  the  mind  zu 
tached  to  beattties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  de» 
fcend  to  inferior  beauties.  The  bed  artifts  ac- 
cordingly have  in  all  ages  been  governed  by  a 

^  See  the  Apt)cndtx»  containing  definitions^  and  expla* 
nation  of  terms,  fed.  35. 
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taftc  for  fimplicity.  How  comes  it  then  that  we 
find  profttfe  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of 
art  ?  The  reafon  plainly  is^  that  authors  and  ar* 
cfaiteds  who  cannot  reach  the  higher  beauties, 
endeayour  to  fupply  want  of  genius  by  multi* 
plying  thofe  that  are  inferior. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  beauty  of  figure  as  arifing  from  the  above-- 
mentioned particulars,  namely,  regularity,  uni«  - 
formity,  proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity.    To 
exhauft  this  fubjed  itrould  require  a  volume ; 
and  I  have  not  even  a  whole  chapter  to  fpare.  To 
inquire  why  an  objeft,  by  means  of  the  particu*^ 
lars  mentioned,  appears  beautiful,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt:    it  feems  the  moft 
probable  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was- 
originally  framed  with  a  relifh  for  them,   in  or* 
der  to  anfwer  mfe  and  good  purpofes.    To  ex- 
plain thefe  purpofes  or  final  caufes,  though  a- 
fubjed  of  great  importance,  has  fcarce  bedn  at- 
tempted by  any  writer.     One  thing  is  evident, 
that  our  relifh  for  the  particulars  mentioned  adds 
much  beauty  to  the  objeds  that  furround  us ; 
which  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happinefs  :  and  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  fignal 
proofs  that  this  final  caufe  is  not  below  his  care* 
We  may  be  confirmed  in  this  thought  upon  re- 
ceding, that  our  tafte  for  thefe  particulars  is  not  -- 
acpdental,  but  uniform  and  univerfal,  making 
a  branch  of  our  nature.    At  the  fame  time,  it 
ou^ht  not  to  be  oyerlodi^edy  that  regularity,  unU 
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formity,  order,  and  firaplicity,  contribute  each 
-  of  thera  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion  j  eiiabling 
"  us  to  form  more  diftinft  images  of  objefts,  than 
can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  attention  where 
thefe  particulars  are  not  found.  With  refpeft 
to  proportion,  it  is  in  fome  inftances  connefted 
with  a  ufeful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  bed 
proportioned  are  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  adive  ; 
but  inftances  are  ftill  more  numerous,  where  the 
proportions  we  reiifti  have  no  connexion  with 
utility.  Writers  on  architefture  infift  much  on 
the  proportions  of  a  column,  and  aflign  differ- 
ent proportions  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  ind  Corin- 
thian :  but  no  architect  will  maintain,  that  the 
moft  accurate  proportions  contribute  more  to 
ufe,  than  feveral  that  are  lefs  accurate  and  left 
agreeable ;  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  rooms  af- 
iigned  as  the  moft  beautiful  proportions,  fbnd 
alfo  to  make  them  the  more  commodious.  With 
-^  refpeft  then  to  the  final  caufe  of  proportion,  I 
fee  not  more  to  be  made  of  it  but  to  reft  upon 
the  final  caufe  firft  mentioned,  namely,  its  con- 
tributing to  our  happinefs,  by  increafing  the 
'  beauty  of  vifitle  objefts. 

And  now  with  refpect  to  the  beauty  of  figure 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  other  circumftanccj 
mentioned ;  as  to  which,  having  room  only  for 
a  flight  fpecimen,  I  confine  myfelf  to  the  fimpleft 
figures.  A  circle  and  a  fquare  are  each  of  them 
perfeaiy  regular,  being  equally  confined  to  a  pre* 
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cife  form,  which  admits  not  the  flighted  varia- 
tion :  a  fquare,  however,  is  lefs  beautiful  than  a 
circle.  And  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  at-  ^ 
tention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
being  a  fingle  objeft,  makes  one  entire  impref-. 
iion.  And  thus  fimplicity  contributes  to  beauty : 
which  may  be  illufl/ated  by  another  example :  a 
fquare,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexa- 
gon or  odagon,  is  more  beautiful  than  either  ; 
for  what  other  reafon,  but  that  a  fquare  is  more 
fimple,  and  the  attention  lefs  divided  ?  This  rea- 
foning  will  appear  flill  more  conclufive,  when 
we  confider  any  regular  polygon  of  very  many 
fides  ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can  never 
have  any  diftin£t  perception. 

A  fquare  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram,"^ 
and  its  parts  more,  uniform  ;  and  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  it  is  more  beautiful.  But  that  holds  with  re- 
fpeft  to  intrinfic  beauty  only  ;  for  in  many  in- 
flauces  utility  turns  the  fcale  on  the  iide  of  thqr 
parallelogram  :  this  figure  for  the  doors  and  win-  ^ 
dows  of  adwelling-houfe  is  preferred,  becaufeof 
utility  ;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility 
prevailing  over  that  of  regularity  and  uniformity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty, 
on  the  proportion  of  its  fides  :  a  grjeat  inequality  '^ 
of  fides  annihilates  its  beauty :  approximation 
towards  equality  hath  the  fame  effed  j  for  pro- 
portion there  degenerates  into  imperftd  unifor- 
)nity,  and  the  figure  appears  an  uufuccefsful  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  toward  a  fqoare.  Aod  thus  proportiott 
contribiltcs  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare 
in  regularity,  nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it 
is  more  fimple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is 
lefs  beautiful  than  a  fquare ;  which  muft  be  ow- 
ing  to  inferiority  of  order  in  the  pofition  of  its 
parts :  the  fides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  incline 
to  each  other  in  the  fame  angle,  being  the  moft 
perfect  order  they  are  fufceptible  of;  but  this 
order  is  obfcure,  and  far  from  being  fo  perfeft 
as  the  parallelifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare.  Thus 
order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  vifible  ob- 
jeds,  no  lefs  than  fimplicity,  regularity,  or  pro- 
portion* 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle in  the  orderly  difpofition  of  its  parts ;  but 
being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  fimplicity,  it  is 
lefs  beautifnL 

Uniformity  is  fingular  in  one  capital  circum- 
^  (lance,  that  it  is  apt  to  difguft  by  excefs :  a 
number  of  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe, 
fuch  as  windows,  chairs,  fpoons,  buttons,  can* 
not  be  too  uniform  ;  for  fuppofing  their  figure 
to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity  :  but  a 
fcrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden 
or  field,  is  far  from  being  agreeable.  Unifor* 
mity  among  conneAed  objeds  belongs  not  to 
the  prefent  fubjed :  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter 
of  uniformity  and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  fimpHcity  makes 
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an  iiiuftrioDS  figure.    It  zUo  makes  a  figure  in 
vfoAM  of  art :   profufii  omamem  in  painting,  - 
gardening,  or  arcfaitedure,  a$  well  at  in  drefe  or 
in  language,  (howa  a  mean  or  corrupted  tafte : 

Poets,  like  pamters,  thus  unikill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  livinggrace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev*ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

P^V  £Jay  an  Criikifm. 

Ko  fingle  property  recommends  a  machine  more 
than  its  fimplicity ;  not  folely  for  better  anfwer- 
ing  its  purpofe,  but  by  appearing  in  itfelf  more 
beautiful  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners 
has  an  inchanting  effe£l,  and  never  fails  to  gain 
our  aflfe&ion :  very  different  are  the  artificial 
manners  of  modern  times.  General  theorems, 
abftra&ing  from  their  importance,  are  delight- 
ful by  their  fimpKcity,  and  by  the  eafmefs  of 
their  application  to  variety  of  cafes.  We  take 
equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which, 
with  the  greateft  fimplicity,  are  boundlefs  in 
their  operations* 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fimplicity.  to  com- 
plex  forms  and  profufe  ornament,  feems  to  be 
the  fate  of  all  the  fine  arts  :  in  that  progrefs 
thefe  arts  refemble  behaviour,  which,  from  ori* 
ginal  candour  and  fimplicity,  has  degenerated 
into  artificial  refinements.  At  prefent,  literary 
produ^ions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets, 
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figures  :  in  mulic,  fentiment  is  negle&ed  for  the 
luxury  of  harmony^  and  for  difficult  movement : 
In  tajie  properly  fo  called,  poignant  fauces,  with 
complicated  mixtures  of  different  favours,  pre* 
vail  among  people  of  condition  :  the  French, 
accudomed  to  artificial  red  on  a  female  cheek, 
think  the  modefl:  colouring  of  nature  altogether 
infipid. 

The  fame  tendency  is  difcovered  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  ancients.  Some 
vcftiges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings  prove  them 
to  be  of  the  Doric  order :  the  Ionic  fucceeded, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  order, 
while  architedure  was  in  the  height  of  glory  : 
the  Corinthian  came  next  in  vogue ;  and  in 
Greece  the  buildings  of  that  order  appear  moftly 
to  have  been  erefted  after  the  Romans  got  foot- 
ing there.  At  laft  came  the  Compofite,  with  all 
its  extravagancies,  where  fimplicity  is  facrificed 
to  finery  and  crowded  ornament. 

But  what  tafte  is  to  prevail  next  ?  for  fafhion 
is  a  continual  flux,  and  tafte  muft  vary  with  it. 
After  rich  and  profufe  ornaments  become  fami- 
liar, fimplicity  appears  lifelefs  and  infipid; 
which  would  be  an  unfurmountable  obftruftion, 
fliould  any  perfon  of  genius  and  tafte  endeavour 
to  reftore  ancient  fimplicity  *. 

The 

•  A  fpriglitly  writer  obftrves,  "  tliat  the  noble  fim- 
«<  plicity  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  driven  out  by  falfc 
<<  lade  ;  that  the  gigantic,  the  puerile^  the  quaint,  and  at 
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The  diftindion  between  primary  and  fecon-  d 
dary  qualities  in  matter,  feems  now  fully  efta* 
blifhed.  Heat  and  cold,  fmell  and  tafte,  though 
feeming  to  exift  in  bodies,  are  difcovered  to  be 
eflfefts  caufed  by  thefe  bodiej  in  a  fenfitive  being : 
colour,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  fpread  upon 
a  fubllance,  has  no  exiftence  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeftator.  Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe 
their  exiftence  to  the  jSercipient  as  much  as  to 
the  objed,  are  ttrmeAfecondary  qualities,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  from  figure,  cxtenfion,  folidity, 
which,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  former,  arc 
termed  priniary  qualities,  becaufe  they  inhere  in 
fubjefts  whether  perceived  or  not.  This  diftinc-  . 
tion  fuggefts  a  curious  inquiry.  Whether  beauty 
be  a  primary  or  only  a  fecondary  quality  of  ob- 
jeds  ?  The  queftion  is  eafily  determined  with 
refpeft  to  the  beauty  of  colour  ;  for,  if  colour 
be  a  fecondary  quality,  exifting  no  where  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  its  beauty,  muft 
exift  there  alfo.  This  conclufion  equally  holds 
with  refpedl  to  the. beauty  of  utility,  which  is 
plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind,  arifing  not 
from  fight,  but  from  refleding  that  the  thing  is 
fitted  for  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  The  que- 
ftion  is  more  intricate  with  refped  to  the  beauty 
of  regularity ;  for,  if  regularity  be  a  primary 
quality,  why  not  alfo  its  beauty  ?     That  this  is 

*^  lad'the  barbarous  and  the  monkifb,  had  each  their  fuc- 
**  ceflive  admirers  :  that  mufic  has  become  a  fcience  of 
*'  tricks  and  flight  of  hand,"  &c. 
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aot  a  good  iofer^nce^  will  appear  from  confider- 
ingy  that  beauty,  in  its  very  conception^  refers 
to  a  percipient }  for  an  objed  h  faid  to  be  beau* 
-  tiful,  for  no  other  reafbn  but  that  it  appears  fo 
to  a  fpedator :  the  fame  piece  of  matter  that  to 
a  man  appears  beautiful,  may  poiCbly  appear 
ugly  to  a  being  of  a  different  fpecies.    Beauty, 
therefore,  which  for  its  exift^nce  depends  on  the 
percipient  as  much  as  on  the  objed  perceived, 
cannot  be  an  inherent  property  in  either.    And 
hence  it  is  wittily  obferved  by  the  poet,  that 
beauty  is  not  in  the  perfon  beloved,  but  in  the 
lover's  eye.    This  reafoning  is  folid  ;  and  the 
only  caufe  of  doubt  or  hefitation  is,  that  we  are 
taught  a  different  leffon  by  fenfe  :  a  fmgular  de- 
termination of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both 
beauty  and  colour  as  belonging  to  the  objcd, 
and,  like  figure  or  extenfion,  as  inherent  pro* 
perties.     lliis  mechanifm  is  uncommon  i  and, 
when  nature,  to  fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any 
fingular  method  of  operation,  we  may  be  certain 
of  fome  final  caufe  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
ordinary  means.    For  the  beauty  of  fome  ob* 
je£ts  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  nature  ;  but, 
with  refpeft  to  the  endlefs  variety  of  objeds  that 
owe  their  beauty  to  art  and  culture,  the  percep- 
tion  of  beauty  greatly  promotes  induftry ;  being 
to  us  a  (Irong  additional  incitement  to  enrich  our 
fields,  and  improve  our  manufaftures,     Thefe, 
however,  are  but  flight  effe&s,  compared  with 
the  connections  that  are  formed  among  indi- 
viduals 
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viduals  in  fociety  by  means  of  this  lingular  me^ 
chanifm :  thfe  qualifications  of  the  head  and 
heart  form  undoubtedly  the  moft  folid  and  moft 
permanent  connexions  ;  but  external  beauty^ 
•which  lies  more  in  view,  has  a  more  cxteniive 
influence  in  forming  thefe  connexions :  at  any 
rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  degree  with  men* 
tal  qualifications  to  produce  ibcial  intercourfe, 
mutual  good- will,  and  conCequently  mutual  aid 
and  fupport,  which  are  the  Kfe  of  fociety. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that 
the  perception  of  beaiity  doth  hoi,  when  immo- 
derate, tend  to  advance  the  intercfts  of  fociety. 
Love,  in  particular,  arifing  from  a  perception 
of  beauty,  lofes,  when  exceflive,  its  fociable 
charafter :  the  appetite  for  gratification  prevail- 
ing over  aflPedion  for  the  beloved  objeft,  is  un- 
governable  j  and  tends  violently  to  ks  end^  re^ 
gardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  muft  follow.  Love, 
in  that  ftate,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paf* 
fion :  it  becomefs  painful,  like  hunger  or  thirft  ; 
and  produceth  no  happrnefs  but  in  the  inftant 
of  fruition.  This  difcovery  fuggefts  a  moft  im- 
portant leflbn.  That  moderation  in  our  defires 
and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  to  happi-' 
nefs  :  even  focial  palSons,  when  moderate,  are 
more  plcafant  than  when  they  fwell  beyond  pro- 
per bounds. 

Vol..  L  O  CHAP. 
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GR  .\NDEUR  AND  SUBLIMITY. 

NATURE  hath  not  more  remarkably 
diflinguifhed  us  from  other  animals  by 
an  ered  pofture,  than  by  a  capacious  and  afpi- 
ring  mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  ele- 
vated. The  ocean,  the  iliy,  feize  the  attention, 
and  make  a  deep  impreffion*  :.  robes  of  ftate  are 
made  large  and  full,  to  draw  refpeft  :  we  ad- 
mire an  elephant  for  its  magnitude,  notwith- 
ilanding  its  unwieldinefs. 

'  ITie  elevation  of  an  objeft  affefts  us  no  lefs^ 
than  its  magnitude  :  a  high  place  is  chofen  for 
the  ftatue  of  a  deity  or  hero :  a  tree  growing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  charming  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  below  :  a  throne  is  ereft- 
ed  for  the  chief  magiftrate ;  and  a  chair  with  a 
high  feat  for  the  prefident  of  a  court.  Among 
all  nations,  heaven  is  placed  far  above  us,  belt 
far  below  us. 

•  Longinus  obfcnrcs,  that  nature  inclines  us  to  ad- 
mire, not  a  fmall  rivulet,  however  clear  and  tranfparx:nt. 
but  the  Nile,  the  Ifter,  the  Rhine,  or  dill  more  the  ocean. 
The  fight  of  a  fmall  fire  pi'oduccth  no  emotion;  but  we 
are  (Iruck  with  the  boiling  furnaces  of  ^tna,  pouring  out 
i^hole  rivers  of  liquid  flame*  Treattfc  of  the  Sublime^ 
chip.  29. 
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In  fome  bbjeds,  greatncft  and  elevation  cbrfi- 
cur  to  make  a  cdtnplicated  impteilioii :  the  Alp§ 
and  the  Peak  of  Teneriff  are  proper  examples  i 
\nth  the  following  diffetence,  that  in  the  formet 
j^reatnefs  feenis  to  prevail,  elevation  ih  the  latter: 

The  emotions  raifed  by  great  and  by  elevated 
objeds,  are  clearly  diftinguilhable,  not  only  id 
internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their  external  ex- 
Iprcffions.  A  great  bbjeft  tnakes  the  fpeftatof' 
fendcavour  to  enlarge  his  bulk ;  which  is  re-  ^ 
markable  in  plain  people  who  give  way  to  na« 
ture  without  referve  j  in  defcribirtg  a  great  ob* 
jed,  they  naturally  expand  themfelvei  by  draw- 
ing  in  air  with  all  their  force.  An  elevated  ob^ 
jeft  ptoduces  a  different  expreffion  t  it  m^kei 
the  fpeftator  ftretch  upward,  and  (land  atiptoe* 

Great  and  elevated  objefts  confidered  with  re* 
latiotl  to  the  emotions  produced  by  them,  arc 
termed  grand  and  fublime.  Grandeur  andy«^  — 
blimity  have  a  double  fignification  :  they  comi 
moiily  fignify  the  quality  or  circumftance  in  ob- 
jefts  by,  whith  the  emotion^  of  grandeur  and 
fublimity  are  produced ;  fometinies  the  emotion^ 
themfelvei. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  is  heteffa^y 
Utizi  the  impreffion  made  on  the  tnind  b^  the 
magnitude  of  an  bbje£t,  abftra£tirfg  ftdm  its  o'« 
fher  qualities,  fhould  be  afeectained.  And  be« 
<!aufe  abftradion  is  a  mental  operation  of  fomd 
difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  for  judging  ii,  td 
dioofe  a  plain  objeA  that  is  neither  beaatifui 
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nor  deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The 

^  plaineft  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafe  of  rubbiih, 
the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  fome  extenfive  building, 
or  a  large  heap  of  (tones,  fuch  as  are  coiie£fced 
together  for  keeping  in  memory  a  battle  or  o- 
ther  remarkable  event.  Such  an  objed,  whicb 
in?  miniature  would  be  perfedly  indifferent, 
makes  an  impreilion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap« 
pears  agreeable.  And  fuppofmg  it  fo  large,,  as 
to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  front 
wandering  upon  other  obje£U,  the  impr^ffion  it 
makes  will  be  fo  much  the  deeper  ^. 

But,  though  a  plain  object  of  that  kind  be  a^ 

^  greeable,  it  is  not  termed  grand  :  it  is  not  en- 
titled ta  that  charader,  unlefs,  together  with  Ws 
fize,  it  be  poflefled  of  other  qualities  that  con- 
tribute to  beauty,  fuch  as  regularity,  propor- 
tion, order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to  the 
number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  piag;* 
nitude,  it  is  more  or  lefs  grands  Thus,  St  Pe- 
ter's church  at  Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  E- 
gypt,  the  Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,  a 
great  arcn-iof  the  fea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
ferene  (ky,  are  grand,  becaufe,  befide  their  fize, 
they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.     On 

-  the  other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a 
difagreeable  appearance,  is  not  grand.    A  large 

""  building;,  agreeable  by  its  regularity  and  propor- 
tions, is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building 

*  See  Appendix,  Terms  defined,  ft<5l.  33. 
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deftitute  of  regularity,  has  not  the  leaft  tindure 
of  grandeur.  A  fingle  regiment  in  battle-array, 
makes  a  grand  appearance ;  which  the  Surround- 
ing crowd  does  not,  tho'  perhaps  ten  for  one  in 
number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are 
all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour, 
makes  a  grander  srppearance,  and  confequently 
strikes  more  terror,  than  where  there  is  confa- 
fion  of  colours  and  of  drefs.  Thus  greatnefs  or 
magnitude  is  the  ckcumftance  that  diftinguifhes- 
grandeur  frota  beauty :  agreeablenefs  is  the  ge- 
nus, of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined, 
will  be  found  an  additional  proof  of  the  forego- 
ing  dodrine.  That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in 
a  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evidence  tut 
«nce  to  have  feen  a  grand  objed ;  and  if  an 
emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  or 
objeft,  as  obferved  above,  muft  infallibly  be 
agreeable  in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not 
more  di(lin£t,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe 
qualities  produce  in  a  fpedator.     It  is  obferved 
in  the  chapter  immediately  foregoing,  that  all  ^ 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  have  one  com- 
mon  charafter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 
The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  diflPerent  charac-  - 
ter :  a  large  objed  that*'  is  agreeable,  occupies  ^- 
thc  whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a 
vivid  emt)tionj  ^Jbich,  tho'  extremely  pleafant, 
is  rather  ferious  than  gay.     And  this  affords  a 
-   \  good 
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good  reafon  for  diftinguiflting  in  language  thefe 
different  emotions.  The  emotions  raifed  by  co- 
lour, by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  prr 
der,  have  fuch  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  as 
readily  to  come  under  one  geiieral  tern),  viz* 
fffe  emfion  of  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of  gran- 
deur is  fo  different  from  thefe^pientipned,  as  tq 
merit  ^  peculiar  name. 

Tho'  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  co-r 
lour,  cpntribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau- 
ty, yet  thefe  qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  eflential 
to  the  former  a§  \o  the  latten  To  make  out 
that  prpppfition,  fpme  preliminaries  are  requi- 
fite.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mind,  not  being  to- 
tally  occupied  with  a  fmaj}  objeft,  can  give  it§ 
ajttentiofi  at  th^  fanje  timp  to  every  piinute  part ; 
but  iu  a  great  or  extenfiye  objed,  the  mind  be- 
ing totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  (Iriking 
parts,  has  np  attention  left  for  thofe  tha^  are  lit- 
tle or  indifferent.  In  the  next  place,  two  iimi- 
Ur  objeQ^  J^ppear  not  fimilar  when  yiewed  at 
different  diftances ;  the  fimilar  parts  of  a  very 
large  pbjeft  canpot  be  f?en  but  at  different 
diftances ;  and  for  t^t  reafon,  its  regularity, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fpme 
meafure  loft  to  thq  ey^ ;  neither  are  the  ir- 
regularities  of  a  very  lafgc  obje£l  fo  confpicuou^ 
^s  of  one  that  is  fmalK  Hence  it  is,  thaf  a  large 
pbjea  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regularity,  as  z, 
|mall  objeft  j  nor  fo  d^fjigrecablc  by  iu  irregur 
hr^des.  *  * 
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Tbefe  confiderations  make  it  evident,  that 
grandeur  is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  of  the  other,  qualities  mentioned^ 
than  is  requifite  for  beauty  ;  which  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  the  following  experiment.  Ap- 
proaching to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible 
of  the  flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and 
proportion.  Suppofing  the  hill  to  be  confide- 
rably  enlarged,  (6  as  to  make  us  lefs  fenfible  of 
its  regularity,  it  will,  upon  that  account,  appear 
lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  however,  appear  lefs 
agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emotion  of  gran- 
deur comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in  beauty. 
And  at  lafl:,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  great 
mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in*  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that 
a  towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the 
flightefl:  refemblance  of  a  cone ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  no  lefs  fo,  tho'  deficient  in  the  accu- 
racy of  order  and  proportion.  We  require  a 
fmall  furfiatce  to  be  fmooth ;  but  in  an  extenfive 
plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are  overlooked. 
In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and 
colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to 
beauty  ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difierence,  that, 
in  pafling  from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  fame  degree  of  perfeftion.  This 
remark  ferves  to  explain  the  extreme  delight 
we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  when 
fu^ciently  enriched  and  diverfified  with  objeds. 
O  4  The 
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The  bulk  of  the  objefts  in  a  natural  l^uadkvpf 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand  :  a  flow- 
ing rirer,  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  ex- 
teQdied  plain,  are  delightful ;  ai^d  even  a  rugged 
rock  or  barren  }|eath^  tho'  in  tbemfelves  difa* 
greeable,  contribute  by  contraft  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole :  joining  to  thefe,  the  verdure  of  the 
fieldf ,  the  mixture  of  light  and  (hade,  and  the 
fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all ;  it  will  not  ap« 
pear  wonderful,  that  fo  extenfive  a  group  of 
fplendid  objeds  (hould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  ut? 
mod  bounds,  and  raife  the  ftronged  emotion  of 
grandeur.  The  fpedator  is  confcious  of  an  en- 
thufiafm,  which  cannot  bear  copfinement,  nor 
(he  (Irifhie^  6f  regularity  and  order  :  he  loves 
to  range  at  large ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag* 
nificent  Qbjcdks,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or 
^efbrii^ities. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fpme 
meafure  to  works  of  art :  in  a  fmall  building, 
die  fligbteft  irregularity  is  ,difagreeable ;  but,  in. 
a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church, 
irregularities  are  lefs  regarded :  in  an  epic  poem 
we  pardon  many  negligences  that  would  not  be 
permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram.  Notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  juftly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and 
regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles :  and 
hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus  •,  "  In  work* 
1*  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exad  proportion } 

• 
f  Chap.  30, 
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^*  in  tfaofe  of  nature,  to  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
"  cencp." 

The  fame  reflections  are  in  a  good  meafure 
applicable  to  fublimity ;  particularly,  that,  like 
grandeur,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs  ;  that 
a  beautiful  obje£l  placed  high^  appearing  more 
agreeable  than  formerly,  produces  in  the  fpec^ 
tator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion  of/Mi* 
miff  ;  and  that  the  perfeftion  of  order,  regula* 
rity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in  objects 
placed  high,  or  at  a  dUlance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objeds, 
^as  not  efcaped  the  poets  ; 


-He  doth  beftrlde  the  narrow  world 


Like  a  Coloflus  ^  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  utidcr  his  huge  legs* 

Juliui  Cdtfar,  aB  I.  Ji.  3. 

Cleopatra,  I  dreamt  there  was  an  EmpVor  Antony ; 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fnch  another  man  ! 

Hb  face  was  as  the  heavens :  and  therein  ftuck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  coorfe,  and  lighted 
The  Uttlc  O  o'  th*  earth* 
His  legs  beftrid  the  ocean,  hb  reared  arm 
CSre^d  the  world* 

jlntonj  ahi  CUo^ra,  a3  5.  /c.  3. 


-Majcfty 


Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gnlph,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.-    It*s  a  mafly  wheel 
Fix'd  on  tl)e  fummit  of  the  higheft  meant  $ 
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To  whoft  huge  fpofces,  ten  tfiQofand  kffcr  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which  when  it  falls. 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequencc. 
Attends  the  boiffrous  ruin. 

Hamlet^  aJ7  3.  /-.  8. 

-  The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  au 
Objeft: 

Quod  ii  me  lyricis  vatibus  infcrcs, 
Sublimi  feriam  Cdcra  vcrtice. 

Horat.  Carm.  /.  i.  odt  t^ 

Oh  thou  I  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whofc  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up. 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  oH  i.  fc,  4, 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  a3  5.  fc,  2. 

Anthony.  Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  wo^Id, 
Hung  in  the  Ikies,  and  blaring  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  caft  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Cscfar  ? 

Drydeny  All  for  love ^  oEi.  i. 

The  defcription  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book 

of 
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of  Paradifi  Lq/iy  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  im- 
premon  mad^  by  elevated  objeds  :  ^ 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradlfe, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  grccp. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  ftcep  wildcrnefs  j  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefquc  and  wild^ 
Accefs  deny'd  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade, 
Gedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  pal(n, 
^  fylvan  fccne  ;  and  as  the  ranfcs  afcend. 
Shade  above  fhacje,  a  lyoody  theatre 
Of  ft^telieft  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdVous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ; 
Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpc£l  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlifeft  trees,  loaden  with  faireft  jfruit, 
Blofiibms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
4ppcar*d,  with  gay  ens^oKll'd  colours  niix'd. 

B*  4*  L  131. 

Tho'  a  grand  obje£l  is  agreeable,  we  mufl 
not  infer  that  a  little  objed  is  difagreeable ; 
which  would  be  unhappy  for  man,  confidering 
that  he  is  furrounded  with  fo  many  objeds  of 
that  kind.  The  fame  holds  with  refpeA  to 
place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agreeable  i  but 
t^e  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
pumftance  rendered  difagreeable*   Littlenefs  and 
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iownefs  of  place  are  precifely  fimilar  in  the  fol* 
lowing  particular,  that  they  neither  give  plea- 
fure  nor  pain.  And  in  this  may  vifibly  be  dif- 
covered  peculiar  attention  in  fitting  the  internal 
conftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumftan- 
ces  :  were  littlenefs  and  Iownefs  of  place  agree- 
able, greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlenefs  and  Iownefs  of  place  difagreeable, 
they  would  occafion  perpetual  uneafmefs. 

The  diflFerence  between  great  and  little  with 
refped  to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  fdt  in 
a  feries,  when  we  pafs  gradually  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  A  mental  progrefs  from 
the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Eu- 
rope—to the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary  fy- 
ftem — ^to  the  imiverfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : 
the  heart  fwelU,  and  the  mind  is  dilated,  at 
every  flep.  The  returning  in  an  oppofite  di- 
rection is  not  pofitively  painful,  tho'  our  plea- 
fure  leffens  at  every  flep,  till  it  vanifh  into  in- 
difference :  fuch  a  progrefs  may  fometimes  pro- 
,duce  pleafure  of  a  diflferent  fort,  which  arifes 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  infpection. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  upi 
.  ward  and  downward.  Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe 
"^  it  elevates  us  :  but  dcfcent  is  never  painful ;  it 
is  for  the  moft  part  pleafant  from  a  different 
caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature. 
The  fall  of  a  ftone  from  any  height  is  extremely 
agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  I  feel  it  plea- 
ftnt  to  defcend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe  the  de- 
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fcent  k  natural  and  eafy«  Neithcr^  w  looking 
downward  painful ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look 
down  upoq  objeds  makes  part  of  the  pleafure 
of  elevation :  looking  down  becomes  then  only 
painful  when  the  objed  is  fo  far  below  as  to 
create  dizzinefs ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  caf<^ 
we  feel  a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain, 
witnefs  Shakefpeare's  defcription  of  Dover  cliffs ; 


Ho'ff  fcatful 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway-air. 
Shew  (carce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire ;  dreadful  tra4e( 
Methinks  he  f^ems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fiihermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
piminiOi'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight.    The  murmuring  furge. 
That  on  th'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     Ill  look  no  more. 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

*King  Liar^  aB  4.  fc.  6* 

A  remark  is  made,  above,  that  the  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied, 
^d  Isence  it  is,  that  the  one  term  k  frequently 
put  for  the  other  r  an  increafmg  feries  of  nunv- 
«l>er8,  for  example,  producing  an  emotion  fimi^ 
lar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  commonly 
termed  an  qfcendingfmes ;   a  feries  of  numbers 
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gradually  decreafmg,  producing  an  emotion  {i« 
milar  to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly 
termed  a  defcendingferies  :  wc  talk  familiarly  of 
going  up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to 
the  country :  from  a  leffer  kingdom  we  talk  of 
going  up  to  a  greater ;  whence  the  anabafis  in 
the  Greek  language,  when  one  travels  from 
Greece  to  Perfia.  Wc  difcover  the  fame  way 
of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  • ; 
and  its  univerfality  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a 
natural  feeling. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confi* 
*  der  grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe^ 
and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto 
thefe  terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe,  as  applicable  to  objeds  of  fight  only :  and 
it  was  of  importance  to  beftow  fome  pains  upon 
that  article  \  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fi- 
guracive  fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  pto- 
per  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 
Beauty  in  its  original  fignification  is  confined  to 
objeds  of  fight }  but,  as  many  other  objeSs,  in- 
tellef^ual  as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  re- 
fembling  that  of  beauty,  the  refemblance  of  the 
effeQs  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  to 
thefe  objefts.  This  equally  accounts  for  the 
terms  grandeur  znd/ublimity  taken  in  a  figura- . 
tive  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever  caufd" 
proceeding,  that  refcmbles  an  emotion  of  gran- 

•  Kcropfcr's  hiftory  of  Japan,  b.  j^-  ch.  2. 
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deur  or  elevation^  is  called  by  the  hme  name  : 
thus  generoiity  is  faid  to  ht^m  elevated  cmo^ 
tion,  as  well  as  great  courage  ;  and  that  firm- 
nefs  of  foul  which  is  fuperior  to  misfortunes^ 
obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnanimity*  On 
the  other  hand^  every  emotion  that  contra&a 
the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
mo  importance,  is  termed  lowj  by  its  refemblanc^ 
to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  ob* 
yc&  of  fight  :  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  a- 
mufements  is  called  a  low  tqfie*  The  fame 
terms  are  applied  to  charaSers  and  adions  :  we 
talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great 
man^  and  ^ually  fo  pi  littlenefs  of  mind :  fome 
adions  are  great  and  elevated^  and  others  are 
little  znAgrweling.  Sentiments,  and  even  ex- 
preffions^  are  charaderifed  in  the  fame  manner : 
an  expreflion  or  fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind 
is  denominated  great  or  elevated  ;  and  hence  tht 
SUBLIME*  in  poetry.      In  fuch  figurative 

terms, 

*  Longinus  gives  a  defcription  of  the  fublimc  thai  it 
not  amifsy  though  far  ft  cm  being  jud  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  •«  Th^  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  and  fo  fen- 
«<  (ibly  affected,  as  to  fweli  in  tranfport  and  inward  pride,  ^ 
**  as  if  what  is  oaly  heard  or  read,  were  its  own  invea* 
•*  tion.^  But  he  adheres  not  to  this  defcription  ;  in  hit 
6th  chapter,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  many  pafEons  have 
nothing  of  the  grand,  fuch  as  grief,  fear,  pity,  which  dc- 
prefs  the  mind  inftead  of  raifing  it ;  and  yet  in  chap.  8. 
he  mentions  Sappho's  ode  upon  love  as  fublime  :  beauti* 
fol  it  1%  undoubtedly,  but  it  cannot  be  fubUme,  becaufe  ic 
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terms,  we  lofe  the  diftmOioa  between  grBoi  8m1 
ilevated  in  their  proper  fenfe ;  for  the  refem- 
Uance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  prefervethefe  terms 
diftind  in  their  figurative  ap{^cation.  We 
carry  this  figure  ftill  farther.  Elevation  in  itt 
proper  fenfe,  imports  fuperiority  of  place  ;  and 
lownefs,  inferiority  of  place :  and  I^nce  a  man 
of/«{pf nor  talents,  of /uferior  rank,  of  iff erior 
parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like.  The  ve- 
neration  we  have  for  our  anccftors,  and  for  the 
ancients  in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  an  elevated  objeft  of  fight, 
juftifies  the  figurative  expreffion,  of  the  ancients 
being  rat/ed  above  us,  or  potfemng  z  fuperiot 
place.  And  we  may  remark  in  paffing,  that  as 
words  are  intimately  conneScd  with  ideas,  ma- 
ny, by  this  form  of  expreffion,  are  led  to  con- 
ceive  their  anceftors  as  really  above  them  im 
place,  and  their  pofterity  below  them  : 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  Icls  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mothei' : 
They  arc  as  children  but  one  ftep  below. 

Richard  III.  aft  4.  fc.  5. 

really  deprcflcs  the  mind  inftead  of  raifing  it.  His  tran- 
flator  Boileaux  is  not  more  fucccfsful  in  his  inttances :  hi 
Ks  loth  rcffcaion,  he  cites  a  paffage  from  £)emoftIiene« 
and  another  from  Herodotus  as  fublime,  which  have  not 
the  leaft  tinflurc  of  that  quality. 

The 
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The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly 
from  the  blunter  or  groffer  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feel- 
ing fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
mounting  upward ;  and  this  gives  occaOon  to 
the  figurative  expreffions,  a  high  note^  a  low  note* 
Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  who  are  direded 
purely  by  nature,  the  officers  of  ftate  are,  with 
refped  to  rank,  diftinguiflied  by  the  length  of 
the  batoon  each  carries  in  his  hand :  and  in  Ja- 
pan, princes  and  great  lords  fhew  their  rank  by 
the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan-poles  ^.  A- 
gain,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  a 
fmall  fiae  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces  ;  but 
that  an  hiftorical  fubjed,  grand  and  important^ 
requires  figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  re^ 
femblance  of  thefe  feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong, 
that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  obferved 
to  have  the  fame  effed,  even  externally,  with 
real  elevation : 

JC.  Henry*  This  day  is  call'd  the  fcaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 
Will  ftand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henry  V.  oB  4./-.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and 
figurative  grandeur,  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by 

•  Kempfer's  hiftory  of  Japan. 
Vol.  I.  p  Addifon 
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Addifon  in  critlcifmg  apon  EngKffa  tragedy  r 
'^  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero, » to 
<c  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
*^  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greal- 
^*  er  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
**  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  be^ 
^  lieve,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall 
^^  man  the  fame  thing*  As  thefe  fuperfluou^ 
*^  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man, 
**  a  princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
^^  from  thofe  additional  incumbranced  that  fall 
^'  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeptag 
^*  train,  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions ;  and 
**  finds  conftant  employment  for  a  boy,  who 
*^  ftands  behind  her  to  open  and  fpifead  it  to 
**  advantage  •/'  The  Scythians,  imprefled  with 
the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftonifhed  when 
they  focmd  him  a  little  man* 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  greit  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  in  figurative,  than  in  real  graiv 
deur  or  elevation.  Every  one  muft  have  ob-» 
ierved  the  delightful  effeft  of  a  number  of 
thoughts  or  fenthnents,  artfully  difpofed  like  an 
afcendittg  feries,  and  making  impreilions  deeper 
and  deeper :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  a. 
period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandeur  and  fublHnity. 
produce  their  ftrongeil  effeds^  Which  lefleft  \gj 

^  8pcdator»  Na  49* 
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«tceff  as  well  as  by  tfefeft.  This  is  remarkable 
In  grandeur  and  Aiblimity  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe :  the  grandeft  emotion  that  tah  be  raifed 
1)y  a  vifible  objed,  is  where  the  objed  can  be  < 
tadcen  in  at  one  view  ;  if  fa  immenfe  as  not  to 
be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  ten<ls  rather 
to  diftraA  than  fatisfy  the  mind  * :  in  like  man« 
ner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  prbduced  by  eleva« 
don,  is  where  the  objeA  is  feen  diftin£Uy  j  a 
greiter  elevation  leflens  in  appearance  the  ob- 
jed,  till  iC  Vani&es  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant 
emotion.  The  fiime  is  equally  remarkable  in 
iBgUrative  grandeur  atid  elevation,  which  fhall 
be  handled  together,  bdcaufe,  as  obferved  above, 
they  are  fcarce  diftinguifliable«  Sentiments  may 
be  fo  drained,  as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to  ex*  ^. 
ceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind :  againft 
fuch  licence  of  imaginatioiii,  every  good  Writer 
will  be  upon  hb  guard.  And  therefore  h  is  of 
greater  importance  to  bbferve^  that  even  the  true 
fublime  may  be  cahied  beyond  that  pitch  which 
|)roduqes  the  higheft^enttftainuent :  #e  are  un- 

*  tt  it  Jafiijr  obfirttd  by  Addtfen,  thtt  perhips  a  mast^ 
%oiiId  hirve  bMH  won  tAd&tilied  witk  tkt  majeftic  air  ^ 
that  fpftared  ia  one  of  Lyfippis't  flatuts  of  Alezaoder, 
thewgh  ao  ^fl^  <haa  She  lift,  than  he  might  have  beea 
with  ICmmt  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  Bgurc  of  the 
heio^  accofdiag  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias,  \rith  a  rivef 
mtaelodS^aadacityiaihtcdifr.    JjpaA^,  No.  415,     i 

F«  4oubtedl^ 
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doubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater  eleyation  than 
\  can  be  infpired  by  human  aftions,  the  moft  hc- 
/  roic  and  magnanimous ;  tvitnefs  what  we  fed 
from  Mihon*8  defcription  of  fuperior  beings : 
yet  every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  mote  con- 
.ftant  and  fweet  elevation,  when  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpeciej  is  the  fubjedt ;  he  enjoys  an  ete- 
vation  equal  to  that  of  the  grcateft  hero,  of  aa 
Alexander:  or  a  Casfar,  of  a  Brutus  or  an  Epsb- 
minondas  ;  he  accompanies  thefe  herocjs  in  their 
fublimeft  fentiments  and  moil  hazardous  ex- 
ploits, with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  j  and 
fmds.it  no- ftrctch,  to  prefer^re  the  fame  tone  of 
mind,  fot  hours  together,  without  finking.  The 
cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  df  fcribing  the  actions  or 
qualities  of  fuperior  beipgs  :  the  reader's  ima^ 
gination  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet ; 
the  mind,  unabk  to  fupport  itfeif  in  a  drained 
elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height  ;  and  the  fall  is 
immoderate,  hkt  the  elevation :  where  that  effeft 
is  not  felt,  it  muft  he  prev-ented  by  fome  obfcu^ 
pity  in  thf  conception,  .which  frequeatly  attends 
the  defcription  of  unknown  objefts.  Hence  the 
St.  Francifes,  St  Dominies,,  and  other  tutelary 
Xaints^  among  the  Romaji..CathQUcf.  ,A  mind 
unable  to  raife  itfeif  to  the  Siiprcme  Beiog  fclf- 
exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fupport  itfeif  in  a 
(trained  elevation,  finds  itfeif  more  at  eafe  in  u- 
fing  the  interceffion  of  fome  laint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to 
have  made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 
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A  flrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another 
inconvenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fud- 
denly  as  well  as  the  reader  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult,  to  defcend  fweetly  and  eafity  from 
fuch  elevation,  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  following  paffage  is  a  good  iiluftra* 
tion  of  that  obfervation :  " 

Ssepc  etiam  immcnfum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  fopdam  glomerant  tenipeftatem  imbribus  atris  , 
Conledtx  ex  alto  nubes.     Ruit  arduus  aether, 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  Ixta  boiimque  labores 
Diluit.     Inplentur  foflk,  et  cava  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetqiie  fretis  fprrantibus  ?eqaor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.     Quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit :  fugere  ferse  !  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gcntes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.     Ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopcn,  aut  aha  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit  :  ingeminafit  anjlri^  et  deitftjjlmus  imber, 

Vii'g,   Georg.  I,  I. 

In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm,  ,to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thun- 
der-bolts, is  hyperbollically  fublime,  if  I  may  i 
ufe  the  expreflion  :    the  tone  of  mind  produced  / 
by  that  image  is  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produ-j 
ced  by  a  thick  fliower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden 
tranfition  muft  be  unpleafant. 

Objects  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great 

nor  high,  fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur 

or  of  fublimity :  and  the  fame   holds  in  other 

objects  ;  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roufed  and 

P  3  animated. 
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»nu4ated,  without  being  ctnied  to  tl^t  hdf^ 
This  diflference  may  be  difcerned  in  many  forts 
of  mufic,  ts  well  ai  in  ^me  mufical  inftra* 
mentt :  a  kettle  drum  roufet,  and  a  bautboy  it 
animating  \  but  neither  of  them  infpires  ai)  e- 
motion  of  fublimity ;  revenge  ammatei  the  n^Q4 
in  a  confiderable  degree }  but  I  think  it  never 
produceth  an  emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand 
otfubtime  ;  and  I  (hall  b^ve  occafion  afterward 
to  obferve»  that  no  difagreeable  paf&on  ever  hai 
that  eflfeft.  I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  teft, 
by  placing  before  my  reader  a  mofl  fpirited  pic- 
ture of  revenge :  it  is  a  fpeech  of  Antony  wsul* 
\ng  over  the  body  of  C^ar : 

Wo  to  the  hand  that  ihed  this  coftly  Uqod  ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophcfy^ 

(Which,  like  dumb  mouths^  do  ope  thehr  mbylips. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue}, 

A  curfe  fhall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men ; 

DomrAic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  ftrife. 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  \ 

Blood  and  dei^i'uAion  iball  be  (b  in  ufe. 

And  dreadful  objects  fo  familiar. 

That  mothers  ihall  but  fmile,  when  they  behold 

Their  infnnts  quartered  by  the  hands  of  war. 

All  pity  chok'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds. 

And  Cxfar's  fpirit,  ranging  fb|'  revenge. 

With  Ate  by  his  fide  come  hot  from  hd]| 

Shall  in  thefe  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voicti 

Cry,  Havoch !  and  let  flip  the  dogp  of  war. 

JuHus  Cosfar,  a3  3,  fc.  4. 

lift 
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No  defire  is  more  univerfaltbanto  be  exalted  i 
and  honoured ;  and  upon  that  account  chiefly 
are^we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles^  fame,  - 
which  would  fuddenly  lofe  their  relifii,  did  they 
not  raife  us  above  others,  and  command  fub* 
miffion  and  deference  * ;  and  it  may  be  thought   . 
that  our  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty , 
pijoceeds  from  their  connexion  with  our  farour- j 
ite  paifion.    This,  connection  has  undoubtedly 
an  effed;    but  that  the  preference  given  to 
things  grand  and  lofty  mu(t  have  a  deeper  root 
in  human  nature,  will  appear  from  confideringy, 
that  many  bellow  their  time  upon  low  and  tri« 
^ng  amufements,  without  having  the  lead  tinc- 
ture of  this  favourite  paflion :   yet  thefe  very 
perfons  talk  the  fame  language  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  prefer  the  more  elevated  plea- 
fures  :    they  acknowledge  a  more  refmed  tafte, 
and  are  afbamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  gro* 
veling.    This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univer. 
fal,  muft  be  the  work  of  nature ;  and  it  plainly 
indicates  an  original  attachment  in  human  na- 
ture to  every  objed  that  elevates  the  mind  : 
Ibmo  men  may  have  a  greater  relifh  for  an  objed 

*  Honefiom  per  fe  cfle  expetendum  iadicant  puen^  in 
^bfSy  ut  in  fpeculiSy  natura  cernitor.  Quanta  Oudia 
decertantium  funt  I  Quanta  ipfa  certamina  !  Ut  iili  ef* 
fcmntar  laetitia,  cum  Ttcenint !  Ut  pudet  vi^los  !  Ut  fe 
accufari  nolunt !  Ut  cupiunt  laudari  1  Quos  illi  labores 
nonperferunt^  ut  xqualium  principes  lint !    Cicero  defini- 
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not  of  the  higheft  rank  ;  but  they  are  confcious; 
of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general 
to  things  grand  and  fublime ;  and  they  are  fen- 
fible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to 
the  general  tafte. 

^  Wh?it  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are 
fufce  nible  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe 
parts  or  circumftances  only  'which  make  the 
greateft  figure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing 

\  low  or  trivial ;  for  the  mind,  elevated  by  an 
important  objeft,  cannot,  without  reluftance,  be 
forced  down  to  beftow  any  fhare  of  its  attention 
upon  trifles.  Such  judicious  feleftion  of  capital 
circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  ftyled 

'  grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none .  of  the  fine  arts 
is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ; 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable 
power  of  beftowing  upon  objeds  and  events 
aa  air  of  grandeur :  when  we  are  fpeftators, 
every  minute  objeft  prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ; 
but,  in  defcribing  at  fecond  hand,  thefe  are  laid 
afide,  and  the  capital  objefts  are  brought  clofe 
together.     A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  feleding 

y  the  moft  intcrefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  fad  that  may  ap- 
pear furprifing  ;  which  is,   that  we  are  more 

^  moved  by  a  fpirited  narrative  at  fecond  hand, 

'"*        ♦  Spc(ftator,  No*  415. 
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than  by  being  fpeftators  of  the  -event  itfelf,  in 
all  its  circumftances. 

Longinus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a 
comparifon  of  two  paiTages  ••  The  firft,  from 
AriftaeuSy  is  thus  tranflated  : 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madnefs  I  how  on  ihips  fo  frail 
(TreiQ^nd^u^  thought !)  can  thoughtlefs  Qiortalt:fail  i 
For  ftonny  Teas  they  quit  the  pleafing  plain. 
Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 
Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go, 
And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 
No  cafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find. 
On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 
Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  I  fliall  give  in  Pope*$ 
tj-anflation  : 

^urH:  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends. 
And  fweird  with  tempefts  on- the  fhip  defcends. 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  mafts,  and  fing  through  every  fhroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir^,  the  Tailors  freeze  with  fears, 
And  inftant  death  on  every  wave  appears.    < 

In  the  latter  paffage,  the  moft  ftriking  circum- 
ftances are  felefted  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror 
and  aftonifhment.    The  former  is  a  coUeftion 

♦  Chap.  8.  of  the  Sublime. 
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of  nunnte  and  low  dstumftancet,  whidi  fcatter 
the  thought,  and  make  no  impreffion :  it  is  at 
Hit  £une  time  in^  of  verbal  andtheles  and  low 
conceit,  tictremely  improper  in  a  fcene  of  di- 
ftrefiu  But  this  laft  obferradon  belongs  to  an* 
other  head. 

The  following  deferq>tion  of  a  battle  is  re- 
markably fublime,  by  coUeding  together,  in  the 
feweft  words,  thofe  drcumftances  which  make 
the  greateft  figure* 

Like  Autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hUls,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes : 
as  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch^ 
lin  and  Inisfiiil.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  whh  chief, 
and  man  with  man :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
arc  cleft  on  high :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  polifh'd  yew :  darts  ruih  along 
the  iky :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  tfaSit  gild  the 
ftormy  bet  of  night. 

As  the  noib  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
graves  oo  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Tho'  Cormac's  hundred 
bards  were  there^  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  ftiture  times  $  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant. 

Fingal. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  defcription  of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ar- 
dent.   *'  When  now  gathered  on  either  fide, 

«  the 
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^  the  hofts  plunged  together  in  fight ;  findd  is 
^  harihly  laid  to  fliield ;  fpeirs  crafli  on  the  bnu 
^  sen  corflets  ;  bofiy  buckler  \rith  buckler 
^*  meets  ;  loud  tumults  rages  over  al| ;  groans 
^^  are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men ;  the  ilain  and 
^^  flayer  join  in  noife  i  the  earth  is  floating  round 
«c  with  blood.  As  when  two  rufliing  (beams 
^*  from  two  mountains  come  roaring  down,  and 
*•  throw  together  their  rapid  waters  below,  they 
^*  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale.  The  ftartled 
^^  fhepherd  hears  the  found,  as  he  ftalks  o'er  the 
<^  diftant  hills ;  foy  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from 
^^  both  armies  clamour  with  loud  terror  trofe.'^ 
But  fuch  general  defcriptions  are  not  frequent 
in  tlomer.  Even  his  fingle  combats  are  rare* 
The  fifth  book  is  the  longeft  account  of  a  battle 
that  is  in  the  Iliad ;  and  yet  contains  nothing 
but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefo  killii^  chieft,  not 
in  fingle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  diftance,  with 
•  an  arrow  or  a  javelin ;  and  thefe  chiefi  named 
for  the  firft  time  and  the  iaft.  The  fame  fcene 
is  continued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth 
book.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  de. 
fcription  of  every  wound,  which  for  accuracy 
may  do  honour  to  an  anatomift,  but  in  an  epic 
poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing.  There  is  no  re- 
lief from  horrid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek 
language,  and  melody  of  Homer's  verfification. 
In  the  twenty.firft  book  of  the  Odyffey,  there 
is  a  paflage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  ^^ 
;^Te  laid  down:  it  concerns  tlut  part  of  the 
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hiftory  of  Penelope  and  her  fuitors,  in  which  flie 
is  made  to  declare  in  favour  of  him  who  fhould 
prove  the  moft  dextrous  in  (hooting  with  the 
bow  of  Ulyffes  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afcent, 
By  many  an  cafy  ftcp,  the  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  die  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  polifh'd  oak  the  level  pavements  fhine) ; 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd. 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  fiiken  firing, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  fhe  pulls' the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  tiirn'd  round  ; 
The  bars  fall  back  5  the  flying  valves  refound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring  ^ 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majeftic  through  the  wealthy  room 
Where  treafur'd  garments  caft  a  rich  perfume  j 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Rcach'd,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule:  in 
the  following  paflages  minute  circumftances  are 
brought  into  full  view ;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  defcribed  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical 
diaion;  JEneid^  L.  i.  L  214.  to  219.  L.  6. 
/.  176.  to  182.  L.  6.  /.  212.  to  231.;  and  the 
laft,  which  defcribes  a  funeral,  is  the  lefs  ex- 
cufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes 
ijo  figure  in  the  poem. 
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The  fpeech  of  Clytehwieftra,  ddcehding  from 
her  chariot  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  •,  is 
fluffed  with  a  number  of  common  and  trivial 
circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan,  as  to  this  article,  is 
the  moft  injudicious :  the  fea-fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Maffilians  t>  is  defcribed  fo  much 
in  detail,  without  exhibiting  any  grand  of  total 
view,  that  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs  cir- 
cumftances,  without  ever  feeling  any  degree  of 
elevation ;  and  yet  there  are  foihe  fine  incidents^ 
thofe  for  example  of  the  two  brothers,  and  of 
the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affeft  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once 
engaged  in  a  defcription,  knows  no  end.  See 
other  paffages  of  the  fame  kind,  L.  4-  '•  ^9^^  ^^ 
337.  I.  4.  /.  750.  to  765.  The  epifode  of  the 
forcerefs  Eridho,  end  of  book  6.  is  intolerably 
minute  and  prolix. 

To  thefe  I  venture  to  oppofe  a  paffage  from  <^ 
an  old  hiftorical  ballad : 

Go,  little  pdgc,  tell  Hardiknutc 

That  lives  on  hill  fo  high  tf 
To  draw  his  fword,  the  dread  of  faes. 

And  hafte  to  follow  me. 

'     •  Beginning  of  a(5l  3. 

f  Lib.  3.  beginning  at  line  567. 
t  HigK'^n  the  old  Scotch  language,  is  pronounccdtt^. 
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tliellttfai^^e  lew  Artfttt  daft 

Vbmg  bjr  hb  maAoi^t  ana. 
^  Com^  dowQi  come  dowOi  Lord  Hudikantc^ 

«  And  rid  your  king  from  harm." 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  atts* 
In  painting  it  is  eftabliihed,  that  the  principal 
figure  muft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light }  that 
the  beauty  of  attitude  confifts  in  placing  iht 
nobler  parti  mod  in  view,  and  in  fupprelfing  th« 
fmaller  parts  as -much  as  poiliule ;  that  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and  large ;  that  foro^ 
Ihctttenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts 
appear  little }  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to  be 
kept  as  entire  as  poffible,  without  being  ditided 
inxo  fmall  feAions.  Every  one  at  pte&nt  fub* 
£nibes  to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in 
oppofition  to  parterres  fplit  into  a  thouiand  finall 
parts  in  the  ftiffcft  regularity  of  figure.  The 
^moft  eminent  architeda  have  governed  tbemi^ 
felves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  works. 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  tho' 
it  is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  perform<» 
ance  intended  for  amufement ;  and  tbiit  is,  to 

V  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  abfttad  and  general 
terms^  Such  terras^  fimilar  to  mathematical 
figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  in 
a  concife  manner ;  but  images,  which  are  the 

'■  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  atiy  perfeflioni 
but  by  introducing  particular  objects.  General 
tertns  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals, 
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muft  be  txceptcd  from  diat  rale  i  our  kindred, 
our  clan,  our  country,  and  words  of  the  like 
import,  tho'  they  fcarce  ndfe  any  image,  have 
however  a  wonderful  power  over  our  paflions  : 
the  greatneft  of  the  complex  obje£t  overbalances 
the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,^ 
18  not  readily  produced  in  perfedion  but  by  ro« 
iteratied  imprdfions*  The  effed  of  a  fingle  im* ' 
prelfion  can  be  but  momentary  ;  and  if  one  feel 
fuddenly  fomewhat  like  a  fwelling  or  exaltation 
of  mind,  the  emotion  vanifbeth  as  foon  as  felt* 
Single  thoughts  or  fentiments,  I  know,  are  often "" 
cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime }  but  their  ef- 
fe&  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjed  dif-^ 
played  in  its  capital  parts.  I  fhall  give  a  few  ex« 
amples,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfclf* 
In  the  famous  adtion  of  Thermopylae^  where 
Leonidas  the  Spartan  king,  with  bis  chofen  band^ 
fighting  for  their  country,  were  cul  off  to  the 
tatft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  one 
of  the  band,  \diich,  expreffing  chearful  and  un- 
difturbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  firflpiace 
in  examples  of  dxat  kind.  Refpeding  the  num« 
ber  of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
arrows  fliot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept 
the  light  of  the  fun*  So  much  the  better,  &yt 
he,  for  we  fhall  dien  fight  in  the  fl»de  : 

*  H«rodot«t,  book  7. 
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Scmer/et.    Ah !  Warwijck,  Warwick,  wcrt  thou  as 
we  are. 
We  ought  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puiflant  power, 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah !  couldft  thou  fly  f 
Warwick.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  part ^   Henry  VI.  ^5  5,  yJ*.  3.' 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his 
wounds,  is  truly  heroic,  and  muft  elevate  the 
mind  to  the  greateft  height  that  can  be  done  by 
a  fingle  expreflion  :  it  will  not  fuffer  in  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  famous  fentiment  ^'/7  mount 
of  Corneille :  the  latter  is  a  fentiment  of  indig. 
nation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  chearfiil 
courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paflTage, 
.enriched  with  the  fineft  images,  and  dreflfed  in 
the  moft  nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be 
feir :  I  fhall  produce  biit  one  inftance,  from 
Shakefpear,  which  fets  a  few  objects  before  the 
eye,  without  much  pomp  of  language  :  it  ope- 
rates its  efl^eft  by  reprefenting  thefe  objefts  in  a 
climax,  raifing  the  mind  higher  and  higher  till 
it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfedion  : 

The  cloud-capt  towVs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea  all  which  it  mherit,  fhatf  diflblve,  fa*r. 

The  cloud'capt  towWs  produce  an  elevating  amo- 
tion,  heightened  by  the  gargeous  falaces ;  and 
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die  mind  n  carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by 
the  images  that  follow.    Succeffive  images,  ma« 
king  thus  deeper  and  deeper  injpfeflions,  muft  v 
elevate  more  than  any  fmgle  image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  haAd^  no  means  direflly  ap- 
plied have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than 
grandeur  and  fublimity ;  fo,  on  the  other,  no 
means  indirectly  applied  have  more  influence  to 
fink  and  deprefs  it :  for  in  a  ftate  of  elevation, 
the  artful  introdu6lion  of  an  humbling  object, 
makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  eleva« 
tion.  Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpear  gives  a 
beautiful  example,  in  the  paflage  lajft  quoted : 

The  cloud-capt  towVs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea  all  which  ic  inherit,  fhall  difiblvei 
And,  like  the  bafelcfs  fabric  of  a  vifion. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Tempefi,  a5}  4.  fc.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  \ 
this  beautiful  paflage,  makes  the  fall  great  in 
proportion,  when  the  mod  humbling  of  all 
images  is  introduced^  that  of  an  utter  diflblution 
of  the  rarth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  mind, 
when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible  of  imprefEons 
than  in  a  cool  (late  ;  and  a  deprefling  or  me- 
lancholy  obje£l  liftened  to,  makes  the  flrongeft 
impreflion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  high- 
eft  ftate  of  elevation  or  chearfulnefs. 

Vot.  I.  C^  But 
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But  a  humbliDg'image  is  not  always  n^ceflarf 
to  produce  that  effed :  a  remark  is  made  above, 
that,  in  defcribyig  fuperior  beings,  the  reader's 
imagination,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  drain- 
ed elevation,  falls  often  as  from  a  height,  and 
finks  even  below  its  ordinary  tone:  The  follow- 
ing inftance  comes  luckily  in  view ;  for  a  better 
cannot  be  given :  "  God  faid.  Let  there  be 
"  light,  and  there  was  light/*  Longinus  quotes 
this  pafTage  from  Mofes  as  a  ihining  example  of 
the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poilible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infi- 
nite power  of  the  Deity  ;  but  then  it  belongs  to  • 
the  prefent  fubjeft  to  remark,  that  the  emotion 
of  fublimity  raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momen- 
tary ;  and  that  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf in  an  elevation  fo  much  above  nature,  im- 
mediately finks  down  into  humility  and  venera- 
tion for  a  being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute 
about  that  paflage  between  two  French  critics  *, 
the  one  pofitively  affirming  it  to  be  fubKnie, 
the  other  as  pofitively  denying.  What  I  have 
remarked  ihows  that  both  of  them  have  reached 
the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth : 
the  primary  effedl  of  the  paflage  is  undoubtedly 
an  emotion  of  grandeur ;  which  fo  far  juftifies 
"^Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muft  be  fenfible, 
that,  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flaih,  which,  va<> 

•  Bollcaa  and  Hucw 
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hifhing  inftantaneouily,  gives  way  to  humility 
and  vi!neration.  That  indired:  eflfed  of  fubli- 
inity  juftifics  Hufet,  whd,  beidg  a  than  of  true 
piety 9  and  piobabljr  not  much  cairiied  by  iitta- 
gina'tion,  felt  the  humbling  pallion  more  felifi- 
bly  than  his  antagonifl  did.  And,  laying  aiide 
difference  of  charafter,  Huet's  opinion  may,  I 
think,  be  diefended  as  the  more  foUd ;  becaufe 
in  fiich  images,  the  depreffing  emotion^  are  the 
more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  ttife  loiiger  endiN 
rSinc^. 

The  draining  an  elevated  fubje3:  beyond  due 
bounds,  is  a  vice  not  fo  frequent  as  to  require 
the  cotTcGtion  of  triticifm.  But  falfe  fubliine  i^  <r 
a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment 
commonly  Iplit  on  ;  anxi  therefore  a  colie&ion 
of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  beacon  to  future 
adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime^  ^ 
known  by  the  name  of  bombq/i^  is  common 
among  writers  of  a  mean  genius :  it  is  a  ferious 
endeavour,  by  ftrained  defcription,  to  raiie  t  c 
low  or  familiar  fubjeft  above  its  tank  ;  which, 
inftfead  of  being  fiiblime,  becomes  ridiculous; 
I  am  extremely  fenfible  h6w  pronfe  the  mind  is^ 
in  fome  animating  paffibns,  to  magnify  its  6b- 
jefts  beyond  natiiral  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyper- 
bolical defcription  has  its  limits ;  and,  when  car- 
ried beyond  the  impiilfe  of  the  propenfity,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque.  Take  the  following 
examples. 
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Sifanus.' Great  and  hJgh 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 
My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanced  head 
Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heav'n. 

Sejanusy  Ben  Johnfon^  oB  5. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind, 
^  deviates  readily  into  bombaft  :  he  drains  above 
his  natural  powers  ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau 
expreffes  this  happily : 

L*autre  a  peur  dc  tamper,  il  fe  pcrd  dans  la  nue  *. 

The  fame  author,  Ben  Johnfon,  abounds  in 
the  bombaft : 


-The  mother, 


Th*  expulfed  Apicata,  finds  them  there  j 
Whom  when  fhe  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degree?, 
After  a  world  of  fury  on  herfelf, 
Tearing  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face. 
Beating  her  breafts  and  womb,  kneeling  amaz'd^ 
Crying  to  heav'n,  then  to  them  ;  at  laft 
Her  drowned  voice  got  up  above  her  woes : 
And  with  fuch  black  and  bitter  execrations, 
(As  might  afiright  the  gods,  and  force  the  fim 
Run  backward  to  the  eaft  \  nay,  make  the  old 
Deformed  chaos  rife  again  t*  overwhelm 

*  L'art  poet*  chant  i.  K  68* 
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Them,  us,  oad  all  the  wortd),  fhe  fills  the  air, 
Upbraids  the  heavens  with*  their  partial  dooms, 
Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,  and  demands 
What  fhe  and  thofe  poor  innocents  have  tranfgrcfs'd. 
That  they  muft  fuffer  fuch  a  fliare  in  vengeance. 

SejanuSf  oH  ^./c.  lajl. 


•Lentulus,  the  man, 


If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove  \  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucafus,  fhould  he  but  frown  5  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tire. 

Catiiine,  aff  2' 

Can  thcfe,  or  fuch,  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
iKJok  they  as  they  were  built  to  fhake  the  world. 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprife  ? 
A  thoufand,  fuch  as  they  are,  could  not  make 
One  atom  of  our  fouls.    They  (hould  be  mcti 
Worth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up,  but  thus. 
Would  make  Jove  ftand  upon  his  guard,and  draw 
Himfclf  within  his  thunder ;  which,  amaz'd. 
He  fhould  difcharge  in  vain,  and  they  unhurt. 
Or,  if  they  were,  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  fhould  "hang  dead  upon  the  higheft  fpures 
And  afk  the  fecond  bolt  to  be  thrown  down. 
Why  Lcntulus  talk  you  fo  long  ?  This  time 
Had  been  enough  t'have  fcatter'd  all  the  flars, 
Thave  quench'd  the  fun  and  moon,  and  made  the 

world 
Dcfpair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours. 

Catiline^  oB  4. 

0,3  This 
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This  is  the  language  of  a  madman : 

Guildfrrd.  Give  way,  and  let  t}ie  guibing  torrent  cozpe, 
^hold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  tl^e  deluge;. 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  Jam  Gray^  oEl  4,  near  the  eni^ 

1 2^m  ferry  to  obferve  that  the  following  bom- 
"^  baft  ftuflF  dropt  from  the  pen  of  Drydcn. 

To  fee  this  fleet  upon  tjie  ocean  move, 

Angds  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  ikies ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  L'ghts  above. 
For  tape^  made  two  glaring  cQmcts^riie. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  ftill  more 
faulty  than  bombaft ;  and  that  is,  to  force  ele- 

>  vation  by  introducing  imaginary  beings  without 
preferving  any  propriety  in  their  adions  ;  as  if 
it  were  lawful  to  afcribe  every  extravagance  ai^d 
inconfiftence  to  beings  of  the  poet's  creation. 
No  writers  are  niore  licentious  in  that  article 

>  than  Johnfoi^  and  Dryden  : 

Methinks  I  f^e  Death  ai>d  t^c  furies  waiting 
Wt^at  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpeftaclc.  ,  Draw  then  your  fwords : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  ourfelvcs  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
Mobile  Ihe  tempts  ours,  \o  fear  her  own  eftate. 

Catiline y  aEf  5. 

The 
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-The  Furies  ftood  on  bill 


Qircling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 

Do  more  than  they  j  whilft  Piety  left  the  field, 

Griev'd  for  that  iide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe       • 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

The  Sun  ftood  ftill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horfe,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  backward. 

Ibid.  aEi.  5. 

Q/f«y«..  While  we  indulge  ouf  common  happineis, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  poflefs. 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  fhall  do  \ 
Who  Hke  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind^ 
JMade  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  Join'd. 

Abdalla.  His  viAories  we  fi:ar<:e  could  keep  ip  view. 
Or  polifh  'em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Ahdemelech,  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Viftory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above.  * 
Death  did  at  length  fo  maHy  flain  forget. 
And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  'cm  by  the  great. 

Conquefi  o/XSrenada,  aB  2.  at  beginning. 

The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  toplefs  Apcninc,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations 

The  feas,  and  unfrequented  deferts,  where  the  fnow 

dwells. 
Wakens  the  ruio'd  monuments,  and  there. 
Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  flecp  is. 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Bonduca^  ^  3'j^-  3»  *• 

<^4  Aa 
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An  zGtoT  on  the  flage  may  be  guilty  of  bom* 
>  baft  as  well  as  an  author  in  his  cl^fet ;  a  cer- 
tain  manner  of  afting,  which  is  grand  when 
fupporled  by  dignity  in  the  fentiment  and  force 
in  the  expreflion,  is  ridiculous  where  the  fenti- 
ment  is  mean,  and  the  exprelTion  flat.- 

This  chapter  |hall  be  clofed  with  fome  pbfer- 
nations.  When  the  fublime  is  carried  to  its  due 
height,  and  circumfcribed  within  proper  bounds, 
it  enchants  the  muid,  and  raifes  the  moft  delight- 
ful of  all  emotions ;  the  reader,  engroJQTed  by  a 
I  fublime  objed,  feels  himfelf  raifed  as  it  were  to 
a  higher  rank.  Confidering  that  eflfe^,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  hiftory  of  conquerors  and 
^  heroes,  fhould  be  univerfally  the  favourite  en- 
tertainment. And  this  fairly  accounts  fqr  what 
I  once  erroneoufly  fufpe£ied  to  be  a  wrong  bias 
originally  in  human  nature ;  which  is,  that  the 
groflfeft  zGts  of  oppreflioa  and  injuftice  fcatce  ble* 
milh  the  chara&er  of  a  great  conqueror  :  we, 
never thelefs,  warmly  efpoufe  his  intereft,  accom- 
pany  hitn  in  his  exploits,  and  are  anxious  for 
his  fuccefs  :  the  fplendour  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
hero  transfufed  into  the  readers,  elevate  their 
minds  far  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  render 
them  in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  the  wrongs 
that  are  committed : 

For  in  thofc  days  might  only  (hall  be  admired. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  called  j 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
I^ations^  and  bring  home  fpoils  with  infinite 

Manil^.ughter^ 
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Manflaughter,  fliall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  ftyl'd  great  conquerors. 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  fons  of  gods  ; 
Deftroyers  rightlicr  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  fliall  be  atchievM,  renown  on  earth. 
And  what  moft  merits  fame  in  filence  hid. 

AiHtan,  b.  II. 

The  irregular'  influeace  of  grandeur  reaches 
alfo  to  other  matters  :  however  good^  honeft,  or  v 
ufefiil,  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  fo  much  refped- 
ed  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  chara^er,  tho/ 
of  lefs  integrity  ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the 
former  afFed  us  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  latter. 
And  I  add,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that 
the  remorfe  which  attends  breach  of  engage- 
ment, is  in  a  great  meafure  proportioned  to  the 
figure  that  the  injured  perfon  makes  :  the  vows 
^d  proteftations  of  lovers  are  an  illuftrious  ex- 
ample ;  for  tbefe  commonly  are  little  regarded 
when  made  to  women  of  inferior  rank. 
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MOTION   AND    FORCE. 

THAT  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  with^ 
out  relation  to  purpofe  or  defign,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  amufement  it  gives  to  infants  : 
juvenile  exercifes  are  r^Ufhed  chiefly  on  that 
account. 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  at  reft  it  muft  be  di&gree« 
able  :  but  we  learn  from  experience,  that  this 
would  be  a  rafli  conclufion.  Reft  is  one  of 
thofe  circumftances  that  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  being  viewed  with  perfeft  in- 
differency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to 
have  the  matter  fo  ordered  :  if  reft  were  agree- 
able, it  would  difincline  us  to  motion,  by  which 
all  things  are  performed  :  if  it  were  difagree- 
able,  it  would  be  a  fource  of  perpetual  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  things  we  fee  appear 
to  be  at  reft.  A  fimilar  inftance  of  defigning 
wifdom  I  have  had  occafion  to  explain,  in  op- 
pofing  grandeur  to  littlenefs,  and  elevation  to 
lownefs  of  plac«  ♦.  Even  in  the  fimpleft  mat- 
ters, the  finger  of  God  is  confpicuous  :  the  hap- 
py adjuftment  of  the  internal  nature  of  man  to 

*  See  Chap.  4. 
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}ii8  external  circumftances,  difplayed  in  the  in- 
ft^nce^  here  given,*  is  indeed  admirable. 

Motion* is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of 
quicknefs  and  llownefs;  but  motion  long  con- 
tinued admits  fome  exceptions.  That  degree  of 
continued  motion,  which  correfponds  to  the  na- 
tural cpurfe  of  our  perceptipns,  is  the  mod  a-' 
greeable.  The  qqickeft  niotion  i;  fpr  an  in* 
ilant  delightful ;  b)it  foon  appears  to  be  top  ra- 
pid :  it  b^omes  painful  by  forcibly  accelera- 
png  the  courfe  of  o\jir  perceptions.  Slow  con- 
tinued motion  becomes  difagreeable  from  an 
oppofite  caufe,  that  it  retards  the  natural  courffp 
of  our  perceptions  *. 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  befide 
quicknefs  and  ilownef^,  that  make  it  more  or  le{$ 
^greeabl^ :  regular  motion  is  preferred  before 
what  is  irregular  ;  witnefs  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets in  orbits  nearly  circular :  the  motion  of  the 
comets  in  orbits  lefs  regular,  is  lefs  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  refembling  an 
afcending  feries  of  numbers,  is  more^  agreeable 
than  when  uniformly  retarded  :  motion  upward  t 
is  agreeable,  by  tendency  to  elev^ion.  What 
then  (hall  we  fay  of  downward  motion  regularly 
accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity,  compared 
with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the 
fame  force  ?  Which  of  thefe  is  the  mo  ft  a- 
greeable  ?    This  queftion  is  not  eafily  folved. 

•  This  will  be  explained  more  follj  afterward,  ch.  9* 

Motion 
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Motion  in  a  ftraight  line  is  agreeable  :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a 
flame,  of  a  fhip  under  fail ;  fuch motion  is  more 
free,  and  alfo  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty 
of  a  ferpentine  river. 

The  eafy  and  Aiding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from 
the  lubricity  of  its  parts,  is  agreeable  upon  that 
account :  but  the  agreeablenefs  chiefly  depends 
on  the  following  circumftance,  that  the  motion 
is  perceived,"  not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an 
endlefs  number  moving  together  with  order  and 
regularity.  Poets  ftrucfc  with  that  beauty,  draw 
more  images  from  fluids  in  n)otion  than  from 
folids.  '  ' 

Force  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  quiefcent,  and 
one  exerted  in  motion.  The  fotmer,  dead  weight 
for  example,  muft  bo  laid  afide  j  for  a  body  at 
reft  is  not,  by  that  circumftance,  either  agree- 
able or  difagreeablp.  Moving  force  only  is  my 
province ;  and,  though  it  is  not  feparable  from 
motion,  yet  by  the  power  of  abftraftion,  either 
of  them  Qiay  b^  conftdsred  independent  of  the 
other.  Both  of  them  are  agreeable,  becaufe 
both  of  them  include  activity.  It  is  agreeable 
tp  fee  a  thing  move  :  to  fee  it  moved,  as  when 
it  is  dragged  or  puflied  along,  is  neither  agree- 
able ner  difagreeable,  more  than  when  at  reft. 
It  is  agreeable  to  fee  a  thing  exert  fprce ;  but 
it  inakes  not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  difa- 
greeable, to  fee  force  exerted  upon  it. 

Though 
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'  Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  then 
agreeable,  the  impreifidna  they  make  are  diflfe* 
rent.  This  difference,  clearly  felt,  is  not  eaiily 
deicribed^  All  we  can  fay  is,  that  the  emotion 
ruled  by  a  moving  body,  refembling  its  caufe,  is 
felt  as  if  the  mind  were  carried  s^Iong :  the  emo- 
tion  rai^  by  force  exerted,  refembling  alfo  its 
caufe,  is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the 
mind. 

To  illuftrate  that  difference,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing examples.  It  has  been  explained  why  linoke< 
afcending  in  a  calm  day,  fuppofe  from  a  cottage 
in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeal;)le  objefl:  •  j  fo  remark- 
ably agreeable, that landfcapepainters  introduce 
it  upon  all  occafions.    The  afcent  being  natural,^ 
amd  without  effort,  is  pleafant  in  a  calm  ftate  of 
mind :  it  refembles  a  gently-flowing  river,  but  is 
more  agreeable,  becaufe  afcent  is  more  to  our^ 
tafte  than  defcent.     A  fire-work  or  a  jet  d^eau 
toufes  the  mind  more ;  becaufe  the  beauty  of  i/ 
force  vifibly  exerted,  is  fuperadded  to  that  of 
upward  motion.     To  a  man  reclining  indolent- 
ly upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  afcending  fmoke  in 
a  ftill  morning  is  charming ;  but  a  fire- work  or 
zjet  d*€au  roufes  him  from  that  fupine  pofture, 
and  puts  him  in  motion. 

A  jet  d^eau  makes  an  impreffion  difUnguifhable 
from  that  of  a  water  fall.  Downward  motion 
being  natural  and  without  effort,  tends  rather  to 
quiet  the  mind  than  to  roufe  it :  upward  motion, 

•  Chap.  I. 
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oa  the  contrary,  overcoming  the  refifbnce  of 
gravity^  makes  an  impreflion  of  a  great  effort, 
and  thereby  roufes  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
which  gave  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  fpeda- 
tors^  confided  chiefly  in  exerting  force,  wreft- 
ling,  leaping,  throwing  great  ftones^  and  fuch- 
like  trials  of  ftrength.  When  great  force  is  ex- 
erted, the  effort  felt  internally  is  animating. 
The  effort  may  be  fuchj  as  in  fome  meafure 
to  overpower  the  mind :  thus  the  explofion  of 
gun-powder,  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the  weight 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  crufh  of  an  earthquake^ 
create  aflpnifhrnent  rather  than  pleafure. 

y  No  quality  nor  circumftance  contributes  more 
to  grandeur  than  force,  efpecially  where  exerted 

^  by  fenfible  beings.  I  cannot  make  the  obferva- 
tion  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quota- 
tions. 

•  ,^  ■  Hitn  the  almighty  power 

HurFd  heid|ong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  Iky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion,  down 
To  bottomlcfs  perdition,  there  to  dwell    * 
In  adamantbe  chains  and  penal  fire^ 
Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
^  Paradife  Lojl^  book  i. 


-Now  ftorming  fury  rofe, 


Add  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now^ 
"Was  never  \  arms  on  armour  claihing  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;  dire  was  the  noifc 
Of  confli A  \  over  head  the  difmal  hifs 
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Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  fle v^ 

And  flying  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire. 

So  under  fiery  cope  together  rufli'd 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  aflault 

And  inextinguifhable  rage ;  all  Heaven 

Refounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  ihook» 

i^  Ibid,  book  6« 

They  ended  patle,^  and  both  addrefs'd  for  fight 
Unfpeak^ble ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  confpicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  fuch  height 
Of  godlike  powV  ?  for  likeft  gods  they  feem'd. 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  ftature,  motion,  arms| 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav'n. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  fwqrds,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles :  two  broad  funs  their  fhields 
Blaz'd  oppofite,  while  Expedition  flood 
In  horror  :  from  each  hand  with  fpeed  retired. 
Where  crft  was  thickeft  fight,  th*  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unfafe  within  the  wind 
Of  fuch  commotion  j  fuch  as,  to  fet  forth 
Great  things  by  fimall,  if  Nature's  concord  brokc^ 
Among  the  conftellations  war  were  fprung, 
Two  planets,  rufliing  firom  afpeA  malign 
Of  fierceft  oppofition,  in  mid  fl^y 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  fpheres  confound. 
*  Bid.  book  d. 

We  fliall  next  confider  the  eflfea  of  motion 
and  force  in  coojun&ion.  In  contemplating  the 
planetary  fyftem,  what  ftrikes  us  the  mofl:,  is  the 
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fpherical  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  regu- 
lar motions ;  the  conception  we  have  of  their 
activity  and  enormous  bulk  being  more  obfcure:' 
the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  fyftem,  raifes  a 
more  lively  eiAotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if 
we  could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  at  one 
view,  the  activity  and  irrefiftibie  force  of  thefe 
immenfe  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement : 
nature  cannot  furnifli  another  fcene  fo  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themfelves^ 
are  alfo  agreeable  by  their  utility  when  employ- 
ed as  means  to  accomplifh  fome  beneficial  end» 
Hence  the  fuperior  beauty  of  fome  machines^ 
where  force  and  motion  concur  to  perform  the 
work  of  numberlefs  hands.  Hence  the  beauti- 
"^ful  motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horfe  train- 
ed for  war  :•  every  fingle  ftep^  is  the  fitteft  that 
.  can  be,  for  obtaining  the  purpofed  end.  But 
the  grace  of  motion  is  vifible  chiefly  in  man, 
not  only  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  but  becaufe 
every  gefture  is  fignificant.  The  power  how- 
ever of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  ta- 
lent :  every  limb  of  the  human  body  has  an 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  motion ;  fome  mo- 
tions being  extremely  graceful,  others  plain  and 
vulgar;  fome  exprefling  dignity,  others  mean, 
nefs.  But  the  pleafurfe  here,  arifmg,  not  fingly 
from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 
charader  and  fentiment,  belongs  to  different 
chapters  *. 

*  Chap.  II.  and  ic. 
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I  Aould  conclude  with  the  final  caufe  of  th# 
relifh  we  have  for  motion  and  force,  were  it  not 
to  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation.  We  art 
placed  here  in.fuch  circumftances  as  to  make  in- 
duftry  eflential  to  our  well- being ;  for  without 
induftrj  the  plained  neceflaries  of  life  are  not 
obtained.  When  our  fituation,  therefore,  in  this  ^ 
world  requires  a£Hvity  and  a  conftant  exertion 
of  motion  and  force,  Providence  indulgently 
provides  fbr  our  welfare  by  making  thefe  agree«^ 
able  to  us :  it  would  be  a  grofs  imperfe£tion  ia 
our  nature,  to  make  any  thing  difagreeable  thai 
we  depend  On  for  exigence ;  and  even  indiffe* 
rence  would  flacken  greatly  that  degree  of  a^ 
vity  which  is  indifpenfable. 
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CHAP,        VI. 

NOVELTY,  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED  Al- 
PEARANCE  OF  OBJECTS. 

^  /"\P  all  the  circumftances  that  r^ife  emotions, 
V--/  not  excepting  beauty,  nor  even  grcatnefs, 
libvehy  hath  the  mod  powerful  influence.  A 
hQ^  objefl:  produceth  inftantaneoufly  an  emo- 
tion termed  wonder^  which  totally  occupies  the 

ymind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other  objefts. 
•Converfation  among  the  vulgat  never  is  niote 
interefting  than  when  it  turns  upon  (Irange  ob- 
jedts  and  extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  them* 
fclves  from  their  native  country  in  fearch  of 
things  rare  and  new ;  and  novelty  converts  into 
a  pleafurCj  the  fatigues  and  even  perils  of  tra- 
velling. To  what  caufe  (hall  we  afcribe  thefe 
fmgular  appearances  ?  To  ciiriofity  undoubtedly^ 

-  a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a 
purpofe  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raifed  ' 
by  new  and  ftrange  objects,  inflames  o^r  curio- 
lity  to  know  more  of  them.    This  emotion  is 
different  from  admiration :   novelty  where-ever 
found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  adion,  is  the"^ 
caufe  of  wonder ;  admiration  is  direded  to  tht 
perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During 
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During  infancy,  every  new  objed  is  probab-  ^ 
ly  the  occafion  of  wonder,  in  ifome  degree ;  be- 
caufe,  during  in£sincy,  every  object  at  fir  ft  fight 
is  ftrange  as  well  as  new  :    but  as  objects  are 
ren<ilfexed  familiar  by  cuftom,  we  ceafe  by  de-r 
/grt'cs  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if  they 
have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with;  for  a  thing  mud  be  fingular  as  well  aa< 
new,  to  raife  our  wonder.    To  fave  multiplying 
words,  1  would  be  underftood  to  comprehend 
both  circumftances  when  I  hereafter  talk  of  no** 
velty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one 
thing  introduces  another,  not  a  fiqgle  objed;  ^ 
makes  its  appearance  unexpectedly  * :  the  mind 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  obje^s,  ad« 
mits  them  one  after  another  without  perturba- 
tion.    But  when  a  thing  breaks  in  unexpected- 
ly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  iany  connec-  ^ 
tion,  it  raifes  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name 
oifurprife.    That  emotion  may  be  produced  by 
the  moft  familiar  objeCt,  ^s  when  one  unexpec- 
tedly meets  a  friend  who  was  reported  to  be 
dead  j  or  a  man  in  high  life  lately  a  beggar.    Oa  \ 
be  other  hand,  a  new  object,  however  ftrange, 
will  not  produce  the  emotion,  if  the  fpedator 
be  prepared  for  the  fight  i    an  elephant  in  India 
win  not  furprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fe*e  one;  . 
a^d  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  bis  wonder :    an  > 

^  Sc?  chap.  I. 
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Indian  in  ^Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to 
(lumble  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in^ 

.  the  open  fields:  but  the  creature  itfelf,  to  which 
he  was  accuftomed,  would  not  raife  his  wonder. 

^  Surprifc  thus  in  feveral  refpefts  difiers  (torn 
wonder :  unexpeclednefs  is  the  caufe  of  the  for- 

N  mer  emotion ;  novelty  is  the  caufe  of  the  latter. 
Nor  differ  they  left  in  their  nature  and  circum- 
ftancA,  as  mill  be  explained  by  and  by.  With- 
relation'to  one  circumftance  they  perfeftly  agree; 

!  which  is,  the  fliortnefs  of  their  duration :  the  ia- 
ftantaneout  production  of  thefe  emotions  in  per-* 
feftion,  may  contribute  to  that  effed,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  general  law,  That  things  foon  decay 
which  foon  come  to  perfeftion :  the  violence  of 
the  emotions  may  aU<>  contribute  i  for  an  ardent 
emotion,  which  is  not  fufceptible  of  increafe, 
cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But  their  ihoFt  dura« 
tion  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  cJufes : 

^  we  are  foon  reconciled  ta  an  object,  however 
unexpected  J  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into 

^  femiliarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  not  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  ftrange, 
that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities^ 
ihoutd  afford  aay  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when 
we  are  icngroffed  by  any  emotion,  there. is  no 
place  for  fpeculatioh;  and  when  fuffidentiy  calm 
fpr  fpeculati<»n^  it  is  not  eaiy  to  recal  the  cmo* 
tiott  with  accuracy.  New  objeds  are  fometimes 
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ferr3>le,  l^metimes  dalightftih  The  terror  xi4itch 
a  tyger  infpires  is  greateft  at  firft,  and  wears  eff 
gradually  by  faihiliarity :  an  the  other  hand, 
€ven  women  will  acknowledge  that  it  Is  novelty 
whkh  pleafes  the  hioft  in  a  new  fafliion.  It 
would  be  rafli  however  to  conclude,  that  won- 
der Js  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor  painful,  but 
that  it  aflumes  either  quality  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  An  objed,  it  is  true,  tha^  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by 
its  novelty:  but  front  that  experiment  it  doth 
not  follow,  that  novelty  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable ; 
for  it  is  perfeftly  confident,  that  we  be  delighted 
with  an  objed  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with  it 
in  another^  a  river  in  flood  fwdling  over  its 
i>ank$,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  objedt;  and  yet 
it  may  produce  no  fmaU  degree  of  fear  when  we 
attempt  to  crofs  it :  courage  and  magnanimity 
are  agreeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  our 
terror.  In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may  pro- 
duce two  eflPeOs  clearly  diftingui/hable  from  each 
other ;  it  may,  direftly  and  in  itfelf,  be  agree- 
able ;  and  it  may  have  an  oppofite  effeS  indi- 
reftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  terror ;  for  when  a 
new  objc£l  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous, 
our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  qualities,  affords 
ample  fcope  for  the  imagination  to  drefs  it  in  the 
moft  frightful  colours  *;    The  firft  fight  of  a 

•  Effays  on  the  Principles  of  Molality  and  Nature 
Religion,  part  2.  e£  6. 
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lion^  for  example,  may  at  the  lame  inftant  |^o* 
duce  two  oppoiite  feelings,  the  plea£ant  emotioa 
of  wonder,  and  the  pj^inful  paifion  of  terror:  the* 

'novelty  of  thfe  objeft  produces  the  former  dire£l- 
ly,  and  contributes  to  the  latter  mdireftly.  Thus, 
when  the  fubj^£k  is  analyfed,  we  find,  that  the 
power  which  ngvelty  bath  indiredly  to  inflame 
terror,  is  perfe6kly  confiftent  with  its  being  in 
every  circumftance  agreeable.  The  matter  may 
be  put  in  the  cleareft  light,  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing  circumftances.  If  a  lion  be  firft  feen 
from  a  place  of  fafety,  the  fpe^acle  is  altogether 
.agreeable  without  the  lead  piixture  q£  terror. 
If,  again,  th^  firft  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of 
that  dangerous  animal,  our  terror  may  be  fo 
great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  fenfe  of  novelty. 
But  this  fad  proves  not  that  wonder  is  painful; 
it  proves  only^  that  wonder  may  be  ejfcluded  by 
a  more  powerful  paffion.      Every  man  may  be 

'  made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that 
wonder  raifed  by  a  new  objefl  which  is  inof- 

^fenfive,  is  always  pleafant ;  and  with  refped  tp 
ofFenfive  objedls,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
dedudion,  that  thp  fame  mufl:  hold  as  long  as 
the  fpeftator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

V  Whether  furprife  be  in  itfelf  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  a  queftion  no  lefs  intricate  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  certain  that  furprife  inflames  our  joy 
when  unexpectedly  we  meet  with  an  old  friend, 
and  our  terror  when  we  ftumble'upon  any  thing 
noxious.    To  clear  that  queftion,  the  firft  thing 
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to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  fome  inftances  an  un- 
expefted  objeA  overpowers  the  mind,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  momentary  ftupefadion :  where  the 
t  objeft  18  dangerous,*  or  appears  fpj  the  fudden 
alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  total- 
ly to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to 
fufpend  all  its  Acuities,  even  thought  itfelf  * ; 
in  which  ftate  a  man  is  quite  helplefs;  and  if  he 
move  at  ai,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger 
as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to  fuch  a  height, 
cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  painful ;  becaufe 
the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  flupefa£lion, 
is  in  a  good  meafure,  if  not  totally,  infenfible* 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  charafter  of  this 
emotion,  it  muft  be  where  the  unexpedled  ob- 
jeft  or  event  produceth  lefs  violent  eflfefts.  And 
while  the  mind  remains  fenfible  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  furprife, 
like  wonder,  fhould  have  an  invariable  charac- 
ter ?  I  am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  fur-| 
prife  has  no  invariable  charader,  but  affumes 
that  of  the  objeft  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  be- 
ing  an  emotion  invariably  raifed  by  novelty, 
and  being  diftinguifhable  from  all  other  emo- 
tions, ought  naturally  to  poffefs  one  conftant 
character.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  an 
objeft,  feems  not  equally  gntitled  to  produce  an 
emotion  diftinguifhablc  from  that  which  is  pror 

•  Hence   the  Latin  names   for  furprife,  torpor^  anhrA 
Jiupor.  . . 
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jluced  by  the  objed  in  its  crrdtnary  appetraaccT; 
^e  eflFed  ic  ought  luturallf  to  have,  in  oftlj  to 
fweU  that  emotion,  by  making  it  more  ]>lea&Dt 
or  more  painful  than  ^t  commonly  is.  And  th|it 

/iconjeSure  h  confirmed  by  experia:u:e,  as  well 
ti  by  language,  which  is  boilt  upon  experience: 
when  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpeftedly,  he  i$ 
faid  to  be  agreeably  furprifed ;  and  when  he 
meets  an  enemy  unexpefkedly,  he  iji^faid  tp  be 

N  difitgrceably  furprifed.  It  appears,  then,  thai 
the  fole  eflfeft  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emjOQi^ 
raifed  by  the  object.  And  that  effed  can  be 
(clearly  explained  :  a  tide  of  conneded  percept- 
tions  glide  gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce 
no  perturbation ;  but  an  objed  breaking  in  un* 
ezpededly,  founds  an  alarm,  roufes  the  niind 

I  out  of  its  calm  ftate,  and  direds  its  whole  at« 

*  tention  to  the  objed,  which,  if  agreeable,  be- 
comes dpubly  fp.  Several  circumftances  con* 
cur  to  produce  that  efied :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  its  keen  atten- 
tion, prepare  it  in  the  moft  effcdual  manner  for 
receiving  a  deep  impreiCon :  on  the  other  hand, 

""  the  objed,  by  its  fudden  and  unforefeen  appear- 
ance, makes  an  impreflion,  not  gradually  as  ex- 
peded  objeds  do,  but  as  at  one  ilroke  with  its 
whole  force.  The  cjrcumftances  are  precifely 
fimilar  where  the  objed  if  initfelf  difagreeable  ♦. 

The 

*  Wlat  the  Marefchal  Saxe  terms  U  eaur  humam  is 
W  other  than  fear  occaiioaed  by  furpxife.  It  is  owisg  to 
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The  pkafiite  bf  xiovelty  k  ealUy  diftinguiflied 
from  that  of  Variety :  to  produce  the  latter^  a 
plurality  of  obje^  is  oeceiTary;  the  former 
•riies  £rom  a  drcumfiance  found  in  a  fingle  obv 

jeet 

that  cainfe  that  an  axnbuib  is  generally  fo  de(lradive<  in* 
tiUigence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  harrolefs.  The 
Marefchal  gives  from  Cscfar's  Commentaries  two  exam* 
pies  of  what  he  calls  le  cttur  bumairu  At  the  fiege  of 
Amiens  hj  the  Gauls,  Cssfar  came  up  with  his  armj^ 
which  did  not  exceed  7000  men»  and  began  to  intrench 
bimielf  in  foch  hurry,  that  thtf  barbarians,  judging  him 
CO  be  afraid,  attacked  his  intrenchments  with  great  fpirit. 
Puring  the  time  they  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  iflued 
out  with  his  cohx>rt8  ;  and,  by  attacking  them  unexpec* 
tedly,  ftruck  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  with  precipita* 
tbn,  not  a  fingle  man  offering  to  make  a  ftand.  At  the 
fiege  6f  AleGa,  the  Gauls,  infinitely  fuperior  in  numbert 
attacked  the  Roman  lines  of  ctrcumvallaiion,  in  order  to 
raife  the  fiege.  Caefar  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to 
roai;ch  out  filently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank, 
while  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other 
flank.  The  furprife  of  being  attacked  when  they  ex- 
peA^  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  diforder,  and 
gave  an  ea%  vidory  to  Csfar. 

A  third  may  be  added,  no  lefs  memorable.  In  the 
year  846,  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 
King  of  Leon,  and  Abdoulrahman  the  Moorifh  King  of 
Spain.  After  a  very  long  conflict,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  complete  Tidory. 
The  King  of  Leon,  uking  advantage  of  the  darknefs, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians 
mafiers  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  prt>vi- 
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/  je^.  Again,  where  objeds,  Aether  coexiftent 
or  in  fucceflion,  are  fufficiently  diverfified,  the 
pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  tho'  every  fingle 
objed  of  the  train  be  familiar :.  but  the  pleafure 
of  novelty,  direftly  oppofite  to  familiarity,  re- 
\quires  no  diverfification. 

There  are  diflferent  degrees  of  povehy,  and  its 
efifeds  are  in  proportion.  The  lowed  degree  is 
found  in  objefts  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a 
long  interval }  and  that  in  this  cafe  an  objed 
takes  on  fome  appearance  of  novelty,  is  certain 
from  experience:  a  large  building  of  many  parts 
varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extenfive  field  embel* 
liflied  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  ftatues,  and 
other  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
CMice :  the  memory  of  an  objeA  fo  complex  is 
foon  loft,  of  its  parts  at  leaft,  or  of  their  ar- 
rangement.  But  experience  teaches,  that  even 
without  any  decay  of  remembrance,   abfence 

'.  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  fami- 
liar  objeft  ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  becaufe  fa-  , 
miliarity  wears  off  gradually  by  abfence :  thus  a 

HcnF,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the  face  of  a 
▼iflorious  army,  he  ranged  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and,  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  refolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabians,  allo- 
suOied  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered  the 
Ufght  before,  loft  all  heart :  fear  fucceeded  to  aftoniih* 
ment,  the  panic  was  univerfal,  and  they  ail  turned  their 
t^cks  wicbout  alnioft  drawing  a  fwcrd. 
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perfon  widi  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  re- 
turning after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new 
acquaintance :  and  diftance  of  place  contributes 
to  this  appearance,  no  lefs  than  diftance  of  time : 
a  friend,  for  example,  after  a  fhort  abfence  in  a 
remote  country,  has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as 
if  he  had  seturned  after  a  ^longer  interval  from 
a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forms  a  connect 
tion  between  him  and  the  remote  country,  and 
beftows  upon  him  the  Angularity  of  the  objeds, 
he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon^  when  two 
things  equally  new  and  lingular  are  prefented, 
the  fpe£tator  balances  between  them ;  but  wh^n 
told  that  one  of  them  is  the  produd  of  a  diftant 
quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hefitates,  but 
clings  to  it  as  the  more  fmgular.  Hex^ce  the 
preference. given  to  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  fo- 
reign curiofities,  which  appear  rare  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  original  diftance* 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  up- 
ward, is  found  in  objeds  of  which  we  have  fome 
informajtion  at  fecond  hand ;  for  defcription, 
tho'  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  altoge- 
ther  remove  the  appearance  of  novelty  when  the 
objeft  itfelf  is  prefented :  the  firft  fight  of  a  lion 
occafions  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough  ac-. 
quaintance'with  the  corredeft  piSures  and  fta- 
tues  of  that  animal. 

A  new  objeft  that  bears  fome  diftant  rcfem- 
blance  to  a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftance  of  a 
third  degree  of  novelty :  a  ftrong  refemblance 
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SLinong  individuals  of  the  &me  fpscies,  prevent^i 
almoft  entirely  the  tSeOt  of  novelty,  unlefs  di- 
ftance  of  place  or  fome  other  circumftance  con* 
cur ;  but  where  the  refemblance  is  £unt,  fdme 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes 
in  proportion  to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance. 
The  higheft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from 
'  unknown  objects  that  have  no  analogy  to  any 
fpecies  we  are  acquainted  with.  Shakefpear  in 
a  fimile  introduces  that  fpecies  of  novelty : 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  mefienger  from  l^earen 
Unto  the  white  up*turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  hiui 
When  he  beftrides  the  bzy-paciog  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  de- 
ferves  peculiar  attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an 
objed  altogether  new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  on- 
ly,  and  but  once.  Thefe  circumflances  heighten 
remarkably  th6  emotion  :  the  fingularity  of  the 
fpeSator  concurs  with  the  fingularity  of  the  ob- 
jeft,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft  pitch. 

In  explaining  the  effeds  of  novelty,  the  place 
a  being  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  is  a 
circumftance  that  muft  not  be  omitted.  Novel- 
ty in  the  individuals  of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived 
with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  flight  emotion : 

thus 
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thus  a  pebble,  however  fingular  in  its  appear- 
ance, fcarce  moves  our  wonder.  The  emotloa 
rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objeft ;  and,  other  cir- 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  ftrongefl:  in  the  high- 
eft  order  of  exiftence:  a  ftrange  infeft  affeds<- 
us  more  than  a  ftrange  vegetable ;  and  a  ftrange  c 
quadruped  more  than  a  ftrange  infed. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  that  ihofe  who  reliih  it  the 
moft  are  careful  to  conceal  its  influence.  Love 
of  novelty,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in 
idlers,  and  in  men  of  Ihallow  undcnrftanding : 
and  yet,  after^l,  why  Ihould  one  be  aftiamed 
of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer.  No  man 
is  afhamed  of  curiofity  when  it  is  indulged  in 
order  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer  any 
thing  merely  becaufe  it  is  new,  (hows  a  mean 
tafie,  which  one  ought  to  be  afhamed  of ;  vani- 
ty is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  thofe 
who  are  deficient  in  tafte  to  prefer  xbings  odd, 
rare,  or  fingular,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves'from  others.  And  in  faft,  that  appetite, 
as  above  mentioned,  •  reigns  chiefly  among  per- 
Ibns  of  a  mean  tafte,  who  are  ignorant  of  refi- 
ned and  elegant  pleafures. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,\ 
that  this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulate  our 
curiofity.     Another,  fomewhat  different,  is,  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  impreii^ons 
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of  new  objedt.  An  acquaintance  with  the  va* 
nous  things  that  'may  affeft  us  and  with  their 
prq>erties,  is  eflential  to  our  well-being :  nor 
will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fuffi- 
dent ;  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on 
the  mind,  as  to  b«(*ready  for  ufe  upon  every  oc- 
cafion.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion,  it  is  wifely  contrived,  that  things  ihould  be 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
pomp  and  folemnity  produdive  of  a  vivid  emo- 
tion* When  the  impreifion  is  once  fairly  made, 
the  emotion  of  novelty,*  being  no  longer  necefla- 
ry,  vanifheth  almoft  inftantaneoufl^ ;  never  to  re- 
turn, unlefs  where  the  impreiEon  happens  to  be 
obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  fecond  introdudion  hath 
neary  the  fame  folemnity  with  the  firft. 

Defigning  wifdom  is  no  where  more  legible 
than  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  new 
obje&s  did  not  afFed  us  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner,  their  impreflions  would  be  fo  flight  as  fcarce 
to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  did 
objects  continue  to  affed  us  as  deeply  as  at  firft, 
the  mind  would  be  totally  engrofied  with  them, 
and  have  no  room  left  either  for  a£lion  or  re* 
fledion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  is  ftill  more  evi- 
dent  than  of  novelfy.  Self  love  makes  us  vigi- 
lantly  attentive  to  felf  prefervation ;  but  felf- 
love,  which  operates  by  mealis  of  reafon  and 
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refledioD,  and  impels  not  the  mind  to  any  par« 
ticular  obje&  or  from  it,  is  a  principle  too  qpol 
for  a  fudden  emergency :  an  objed  brisaldng  in*  ^ 
unexpeSedly^  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  ^ 
and,  in  that  cafe^  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes 
in  feafonably  to  roufe  felf-love  into  adion :  fur-  ^ 
prife  gives  the  alarm ;  and  if  there  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  our  whole  force  is  inftantly 
fummoned  up  to  (hun  or  to  prevent  ic« 
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O  UCH  it  the  natace  of  man,  thqit  his  powen 
^  and  faculties  are  foon  blunted  by  exerdfe. 
The  returns  of  fleep,  fufpending  all  adiTity,  are 
not  alone  fuffident  to  preferve  him  in  vigor : 
during  his  walking  hours,  amufement  by  inter* 
vab  is  requiute  to  unbend  his  mind  from  feri« 
ous  occupation;  To  that  end,  nature  hath  kind- 
ly made  a  provifiou  of  many  objeSs,  which  may^ 
be  diftinguiihed  by  the  epithet  of  rtfibk^  becaofe 
they  raife  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  exprefled  ex- 
ternally  by  laughter :  that  emotion  is  plea&nt ; 
^  and  being  alfo  mirthful,  it  mod  fuccefsfully  un- 
bends  the  mind,  and  recruits  the  fpirits.  Ima- 
gination contributes  a  part  by  multiplying  fiich 
objeds  without  end.       * 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as 
.may  appear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  play- 
fome,  fportive,  or  jocular.  Ludicrous^  therefore, 
feems  the  genus,  of  which  rijible  is  a  fpecies, 
limited  as  above  to  i|rhat  makes  us  laugh. 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  parti- 
cular obje&,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it 
fcems  difficult,  if  at  all  pradicable,  to  eftablifh 
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ny  general  clan&etj  hj  whick  objeds  of  diat 
kkd  may  be  difti0gui&ed  from^others.  Nor  is 
that  a  fiii^uhr  cafe  ;  for,  upon  areview,  we  find 
<be  fame  ^difficulty  in  moft  cf  the  articles  already 
lutndled.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy,  viewing 
«  particliiar  objed,  than  to  pronooncf  that  it  is 
^bomtiful  or  ngfy^  grand  or  Utile :  but  were  we. 
^o  attempt  general  ntles  £9r  ranging  objefts  nn* 
d«r  different  daffes^  according  to  ihefe  quali^ 
tieS)  we  (hould.  be  much  graveUed.  A  fqiarate 
•cittle  incrcafss  the  difficulty  <>f  diftinguifhing 
lufible  objofts  by  a  general  chara&er^  all  men 
tM  not  equally  afie&ed  by  rifible  objeds  ;  nor 
the  fiune  man  at  aU  times  4  for  in  high  fpirics 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright^  which 
icarce  provokes  a  (mile  in  a  ^rave  mood*  Ri* 
fible  obje&s,  however,  are  eircumfcribed  withj 
in  certain  limits ;  which  I  ftall  faggeft,  without 
pretendiag  to  accuracy.  And,  in  the  firft  place, 
2  obferve,  that  no  objed  is  rifible  hot  what  ap<> 
j)ears  flight,  little,  or  trivial  i  for  we  laugh  at 
notiung  that  is  of  importance  to  our  own  inte- 
reft,  or  to  >that  of  others*  A  real  diftrefs  raifes 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible;  but  a 
flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not 
pity,  is  rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling- 
mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible ;  fo 
is  the  fcene  where  Sancho^  in  a  dark  night, 
tnmbling  into  a  pit,  and  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible  diC> 
may  till  the  mormng^  when  he  difcovers  himfelf 
Vol,  L  S  to 
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to  be  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.    A  nofe  re« 
markably  long  or  fhort,  is  rifible  ;  but  to  want 

^  it  altogether,  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifei 
horror  in  the  fpe£Utor.  Secondly,  With  refpe& 
to  works  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of 

%  them  afe  rifible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  fmne 
remarkable  defed  or  excels ;  a  very  long  viiage, 
fdr  example,  or  a  very  fhort  one.    Hence  no* 

..  thing  juft,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  proportion- 
ed, or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  iketch  it  will  readily 
be  conjeftured,  that  the  emotion  raifed-by  a 
rifible  obje&  is  of  a  nature  fo  fingular,  as  fcarce 

'  to  find  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
any  other  paffion  or  emotion :  and  the  conjec- 
ture is  verified  by  experience ;  for  we  fcarce 
ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other. 

V  One  emotion  I  mud  except;  and  that  is,  con- 
tempt raifed  by  certain  improprieties:  every 
improper  z&  infpires.  us  with  fome  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper 
a6t  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  abfurdities  are 
noted  inftances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt 
and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the  mind, 

^  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugh 
cf  derifion  or  of  /corn.  Hence  objefts  that 
caufc  laughter  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  rifible  or  ridiculous.  AtI- 
fible  objeft  is  mirthful  only :  a  ridiculous  objeft 
is  both  mirthful  and  contemptible.    The  firft 
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raifes  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  is  altogedier 
pleafant :  the^pleafant  emotion  of  laughter  raifed 
by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emo- 
tion of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule.    The  pain  a  ridi- 
culous objed  gives  me  is  refented  and  punifhed  r 
by  a  laugh  of  derifion*    A  rifible  obje&y  on  the  c 
other  hand)  gives  me  no  pain :   it  is  altogether 
plealant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titillation,  which  is 
expreffed  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.     Ri- 
dicule will  be  more  fully  explained  afterward  :  ^ 
the  prefent  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
emotion* 

Rifible  objeds  are  fo  comjnon,  and  fo  well 
underftoody  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  confume 
paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few  follow- 
ing examples* 

Falfiaff.  I  do  remember  him  atXlement's  inn^  like  ^ 
man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cbeefe-paring.  When  he 
was  naked)  he  was  for  vn  the  world  like  a  forked  ra- 
difh,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife* 

Zecwd  Part,  Henry  IV.  a£I  j.y?.  5,. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.    The  fol-  ^ 
lowing  examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  mif- 
fortunes. 

Faljlaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack  j  put  a  toaft 

in't.    Have  I  liy'd  to  be  carried  in  a  bafket,  likc;,a  bar^ 

row  of  butcher's  offal,   and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
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Tluats  I  Wen,  if  I  he  (entd  fuck  another  trid^  EH 
hare  mj  brains  ta'en  out  and  butterM,  and  give  theoi 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  thej  would 
have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  pnppies,  fifteen  i'thlitteri 
and  you  may  know  by  my  fize,  that  I  have  a  kind  df 
alacrity  in  finking :  if  the  bottom  were  as.dasp  as  heSt 
I  £hould  down..  I  bad  been  drvM'df  but  tb^t  the 
fkore  was  flidvy  and  ifaaUow  i  a  d^th  chat  I  ahk^  ^ 
|br  the  water  fwells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwellM  ^  I  fiiould  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  cfWmdfir^  a5l  ^./c.  15, 

Faljtaf.  Nay,  you  ihail  hear»  Mafter  Bro^k,  what  I 
^ave  fuffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  bafket^  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves,  his.  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
miftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  ihoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knaye  their  mafter  in  the  door^  who  aik'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket.  I 
quak'd  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knavs  would  have 
fearch'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  ihould  be  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  cloaths.  But  mark  the  fet 
4|uel,  Mafter  Brook.  I  fuffcr'd  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths;  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
^ete£ted  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell* weather  y  next,  to  be 
compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
s  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head ;  and  then  to  be 
^^opt  in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  ftinkmg  cloaths 
that  firetted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a  . 
fii^n  of  qiy  kidney  y  think  of  thatj  that  am  as  fulje^ 
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to  keat  it  battery  n  man  of  contmual  diflblutkm  ind 
dMW  i  it  was  a  ouraclc  to  'fcape  fufibcation.  And  in 
the  height  of  thii  bath,  irhen  I  was  more  than  half 
fiew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cooFd  glowing  hot,  in  that  fm-ge^ 
like  a  horfe  ihoe ;  diink  of  that ;  biffing  hot  $  think 
Qt  that,  Ma^er  Brook. 
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RESEMBLANCE  AND  DISSIMILITUDE, 

HAVING  difcuffed  thofe  qualities  and  cir- 
cumftaRces  of  fingle  objeds  that  fe^m 
peculiarly  conneded  with  criticifm,  we  proceed, 
according  to  the  method  propofed  in  the  chap- 
ter of  beauty,  to  the  relations  of  objeds,  begin- 
ning with  the  relations  of  refemblance  and  dif- 
timilttude. 

The  connefUon  that  man  hath  with  the  bemgs 
aroimd  him^  requires  fome  acquaintance  with 
their  nature,  their  powers,  ^smd  their  qualities, 
for  regulating  his  condud.  For  acquiring  a 
branch  of  knowledge  fo  effential  to  our  well- 
being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are 
not  fufficient :  nature  hath  providently  fuper- 
added  curiofity,  a  vigorous  propcnfity,  which 
never  is  at  reft.  This  propenlity  attaches  us  to 
every  new  objed  •  ;  and  incites  us  to  compare 
objects,  in  order  to  difcover  their  differences 
and  refemblances. 

Refemblance  among  objefls  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  diiEmilicude  among  objefts  of  diffierent 
kinds,  are  too  obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify 
our  curic^ty  in  any  degree :  its  gratification  lies, 

*  See  chap.  6. 
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in  difcoTering  differences  among  things  wbera . 
rdemblance  prevails,  and  refemblances  where 
difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  indi« 
▼iduals  of  the  fame  Idnd  of  plants  or  animals  is 
deemed  a  difcovery ;  while  the  many  particu« 
lars  in  which  they  agree  are  negle&ed :  and  in 
different  kinds,  any  refemblance  is  greedily  re* 
marked,  without  attending  to  the  many  particu^ 
lars  in  which  they  differ. 

A  comparifon,  however,  may  be  too  far  ftretch* 
ed*  When  differences  or  refemblances  are  car* 
ried  beyond  certain  bounds,  they  appear  flight 
and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reafon  will  not  be  re* 
liflied  by  a  man  of  tafte  :  yet  fuch  propendty  is 
there  to  gratify  paflion,  curiofity  in  particular, 
that  even  among  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparifons  too  flight  to  afford  fatisfa£Hon» 
Hence  the  frequent  inffance^  among  logicians 
of  diftindions  without  any  folid  difference :  and 
hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  poets  and 
orators,  of  fimilies  without  any  juft  refemblance. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 
to  one  inftance,  which  will  probably  amufe  the 
reader,  being  a  quotation,  not  from  a  poet  nor 
orator,  but  from  a  grive  author,  writing  an  in* 
fKtute  of  law.  "  Our  ftudent  fhall  obferve,  that 
**  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep  well, 
*'  out  of  which  each  man  draweth  according  to 
^'  the  ihength  of  his  underftanding.  He  that 
•*  reached  deepeft,  fccth  the  amiable  and  admi- 
^'  rable  fecrets  of  the  law,  ^htrein  I  affure  you 
S  4  ''  Xh% 
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^  the  fagee  of  the  law  in  former  tini»  hive  kad 
^  Ihe  deep^  reach.  And,  at  the  budut  in  the 
^  depth  is  eafily  drawn  to  the  uppermoft  part  d 
^  dk  water,  (for  nullum  elementum  infuo  prcprh 
^  hcd  eft  grm>e)  but  take  it  fix)m  the  water,  it 
^  cannot  be  drawn  up  but  with  a  great  difficult 
*^  ty  (  fo,  albeit  beginnings  of  Ais  fludjF  fetn 
i<  (Uffiwlt,  yet,  when  the  profeflbr  of  the  hm 
*^  can  dive  into  the  depth,,  it  is  deKghtfbl,  eafjs 
'^  and  without  any  heavy  burden,  fb  long  as  he 
'•*  Keep  himfdf  in  his  own  proper  element  ♦.^^ 
Shakefpear,  with  uncommon  humour,  ridicules 
fuch  difpoHtion  to  fimile-making,  by  putting  in 
the  mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  refemblance  much 
#f  a  piece  with:  that  now  mentioned. : 

Fluelkn.  I  think  it  it.  in  Macedon  where  Alexander 
it  porn  r  I  tell  you»  Csptain,  tf  you  look  in  the  tnxpn 
ef  the  orld,  I  warrant  that  700  fall  find»  in  the  com- 
parifons  between  Macedbn  and  Monmouth,  that  the 
fituations,  look  you>  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  there  is  alfo  moreoTcr  arirerin  Monmouth  ^ 
it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  ont  of  my  prainit 
what  IS  the  name  of  the  other  river  ;  but  it  is  all  one^ 
'tis  as  Hkc  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
ialmoBs  in  both.  If  yott  mari:  Alexander's  life  well| 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indificrent 
well  \  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander, 
God  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  az>d  his  furjes,. 

•  Coke  upon  Lyttlcton,  p.  71. 
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inA  Us  m9A$9  nd  hk  tkiAtn^  ind  liis  laoodi,  anA 

linlrioto^catet  in  his  grains,  did»  14  his  alei  imd  hjH  j 
angcssj  look  you,  kill  his  pci^  firiend  Clytus. 

Gewer.  Our  Sling  is^  not  like  him  in  that  ^  he  never 
kiird  any  of  his  friends. 

FhtelUn.  It  is  not  weH  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
the  tides  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finiflied. 
Ittfok  but  in  iguret,  and  compirifoiis  of  it :  As  Ales* 
andcr  fciU'd  hk  friend  Caytns,  being  in  his  aki  aad  U» 
fvps  i  fi>  alfo  iiirry  Mtnoioiitb*  being  in  his  ri^  vri/^ 
Md  his  good  jodgpneot%  tuni'd  away  the  fat  koighl 
With  the  great  bdly  doublet ;  he  was  full  of  jefts^  aii4 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  ipocks  :  |  haye  fbr^  hit 
ume. 

Govfer  Sir  John  Falftaffl 

Fluellen.  That  is  he:  1  tcQ  you  ther^  is  good  mea 
pom  at  Monmootbw 

K.  Jlptry  V.  oB  4*  fc.  I  j^ 

Inftrudion,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  com- 
parifoQ ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  end  will  be 
evident  from  con(ide?ing,  that  a  comparifoA 
may  be  employed  with  fuccefi  to  put  a  fubjeft 
in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea  it 
formed  of  a  man^s  courage,  by  likening  it  t^ 
diat  of  a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  out 
imagination,  by  comparing  it  to  a  river  ovcp^ 
flowing  its  banks^  and  involving  all  in  its  impe* 
tuous  courfe.  The  fame  eiFed  is  produced  bf 
contraft :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes  more 
fenfible  of  his  happinds  by  oppoflng  his  condU 
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tionto  thatof  aperbninvantofbread.  Thos^ 
comparifon  is  fubfenrient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
philofophy:  and,  with  refped  to  both,  the  fore- 
going obfervation  holds  equally,  that  refem- 
blance  among  objeds  of  the  fame  kind,  and  dif« 
fimilitude  among  objeSs  of  different  kinds,  have 

.  no  effed :  fuch  a  comparifon  neither  tends  to 
gratify  our  curiofity,  nor  to  fet  the  objeds  com* 
pared  in  a  ftronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a 
palace,  fiinilar  in  ihape,  fize,  and  furniture, 
make  feparately  as  good  a  figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to 
two  fimilar  copartments  In  a  garden  :  on  the  o« 
ther  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  faill 
of  water,  or  a  good  pidure  to  a  towering  hill, 
or  even  a  little  dog  to  a  large  horfe,  and  the 
contraft  will  produce  no  effed.    But  a  refem- 

^i>lance  between  objeds  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
difference  between  objeds  of  the  fame  kind,  have 

^  remarkably  an  enlivening  effed.    The  poets, 

^  fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  tafte,  draw  all  their 
(imiles  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  widely 
from  the  principal  fubjed  ;  and  they  never  at- 
tempt a  contraft  but  where  the  things  have  a 

Common  genus  and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital 
circumftances :  place  together  a  large  and  a 
fmall  fized  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  one 
will  appear  greater,  the  other  lefs,  than  when 
viewed  feparately  :  when  we  oppofe  beauty  to 
deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by  the 
comparifon.   We  compare  the  drefs  of  different 

nations 
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nations  with  curiofity,  but  npidiMt  forprife ;  be« 
caufe  tliey  have  no  foch  refemblance  in  the  ca« 
pital  parts  as  to  pleafe  us  by  contrafting  the 
finailer  parts.  But  a  new  cut  of  a  ileeve  or  of 
a  pocket  enchants  by  its  novelty,  and  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  former  faihion  raifes  fbme  degree  of 
furprife. 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilttude  have  an 
enlivening  eSkGt  upon  objeAs  of  fight,  is  made 
fufficiently  evident:  and  that  they  have  the 
iame  eScGt  upon  objefts  of  the  other  fenfes,  is 
alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that  law  confined  to  the  \ 
external  fenfes  ;  for  charaders  contrafted  make 
a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition :  lago,  in  the  ^ 
tragedy  of  Othello^  fays. 

Ho  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  charaftcr  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  / 
are  no  where  more  fuccefsfully  contrafted  than 
in  Shakefpear : 

Hgtffur^  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners ; 
But  I  remember,  wfeen  tjxe  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  £unt,  leaning  upon  my  fword.; 
Came  there  a  certain  Lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, ' 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new-reap'd. 
Shewed  like  a  flubble-land  at  harveft-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
'  And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
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Aj>d  as  the  (bldiers  h9n  dead  bodies  b^» 

He  call'd  tlwfm  ootatlght  knates,  unmannerifi 

To  bring  a  flovenly  unhandrome  corie ! 

jBetwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  hdy  terms 

He  qaeftkNu'd  me :  among  the  reft,  demanded 

Hfy  ptVners,  ia  yov  Majeftfa  bthill. 

ItbmaUijinitiDgvilhmy  woiiiidii  bciaggallU 

Tp  be  (b  pe^4  with  a  pOBinjay, 

Out  of  my  grlef^  and  my  impatieacei 

Anfwer'dy  negledtingly^  I  know  not  wlpt : 

He  ihouldy  or  fhould  not  i  for  he  made  me  madj 

To  fee  him  ihine  fb  briik,  and  fmell  fo  fweet^ 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  gons,  and  drums,  and  wounds ;   (God  fave  the 

mark!) 
And  telling  me,  the  fbv're^neft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruiie } 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
This  villainous  faltpetre  fliould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy'd 
So  cowardly :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 

Firflpati,  Henry  IV.  aff.  i./c.  4. 

Paflions  and  emotions  are  alfo  inflamed  by  com* 
parifon*  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  by- 
ftanders^evento  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opi- 
nion :  CsTar,  beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander, 
viat  greatly  mortified,  that  now  at  the  s^e  of  thir- 
ty-two 
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ty-two  whoi  Alenader  ^wd,  he  had  &ot  p«r* 
fbitMd  <me  inemdrahk  tftiaii* 

Out  opinioiti  alfo  are  much  influenced  by 
comparifon.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds 
the  ordinary  ilaitdaf4»  is  reputed  rkher  tbaa  ht 
m  in  reaUty }  a«jl  wiUdom  qr  weakntfihi  if  at  a(U 
roaarkalMe  i»an^  isdividualy  it  generdly  carried 
heyond  the  mtl). 

The  opintoQ  a  ntai  ibreit  of  his  pr efeni  d(* 
ftreis  is  heightened  by  contraftmg  it  with  hh 
former  happineft: 

Could  I  forget 

What  I  him  heM,  I  might  the  better  hear 

Whtt  I  am  deftiu'd  to.    rdtiaotthefirft 

That  have  bden  wretched :  but  to  diink  how  mudi 

I  have  been  happier. 

Southirtft  Jttmeeni  AAibtrj^  «ff  2. 

The  diftreTs  of  a  lon^joumey  makes  evn  an 
indifferent  inn  agreeable :  and  in  travellings  when 
the  road  is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well  cover* 
ed,  a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  by  making  hun 
fenfible  how  fnug  he  is. 

The  lame  effed*is  equally  remarkable,  when 
a  man  oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others* 
A  Ihip  lofled  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  Q>ec- 
tator  refled  upon  his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and 
puts  thefe  in  the  ftrongeft  light : 


Suave,  man  magno  turbantibus  tsquora  vcotiSi 
P  terra  tnagniun  akcrios  ipi£^c  labarea; 
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-  Non  quia  Tesuri  qoemqnam  eft  jocmida  ▼olcpnA,  - 
Sed  quibus  ipfe  nuiii  careiSi  quia  cernere  fnaiiy^db 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth :  it  gires  him 
a  more  liv^y  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of 
-conrie  makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  terreftrial  para* 
dife,  hasf  the  following  exclamation : 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  waBtM  thee  romid^ 
If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  iea,  and  ihores  with  fisreft  crowned. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  I  but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  rcfiige ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Fleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,'  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
BanCj  and  in  heaven  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate; 
Pfifj^dtfe  Loft^  book  9.  A  1 14. 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits^ 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necciEty  to  reafon  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neccflity. 
'  Think  not  the  King  did  banifh  thee ; 
But  thou  the  King.     Wo  doth  the  heavier  fit, 
'Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne- 
Go  fay,  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour  ( 
And  not,  the  King  exil'd  thee.     Or  fuppofe. 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air,   ' 
And  thou,  art  flyiiig  to  »£reihar  cUmcj 
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Look  ^lyiat  Ay  ML  holds  dear,  imagiDe  it 

To  lig  (hat  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  tho«  com'ft. 

Suppofe  the  finging  birds,  muficiaDs ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread'ft,  the  preience-floori 

The  flowVs,  fiur  ladies;  and  thy  ftepsj  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  meafurej  or  a  dance. 

For  gnarlmg  Sorrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it^  and  fets  it  light. 

Bdliftgbrole.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  handj 
By  thinking  on  the  firofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallop  naked  in  December  fnow. 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer^s  heat  ? 
Ob,  no !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  tl^e  worfe. 

^   King  Richard  U.  aQ  i.fc^  6. 


The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  p!ea« 
fure,  fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upoa 
the  battlements  of  a  high  tower,  is  feized  with 
fear,  which  even  the  confcioufhels  of  fecuritj 
cannot  diflipate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head^ 
this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effed :  the  appear- 
ance  of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioulhefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently,  Ac 
fatis&dion  that  arifes  from  fecurity:  here  the 
feeUng  refembles  that  above  mentioned,  occa« 
fioned  by  a  Aip  labouring  in  a  ftorm. 

The  eflPeft  of  magnifying  or  leffening  objeSs^ 
by  means  of  comparifon,  is  fo  familiar,  that  no 
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fli9oroph«  hat  thou]^  of  feirtMttg  for  a  (aufe\ 
The  obfcarity  of  the  fubjeft  may  poffibly  hlt^ 
contributed  to  their  filence;  but  luckily,  we  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  to  be  a  principle  unfolded  above, 
which  is,  the  influence  of  paflion  over  our  opi- 
nions f  •  We  have  had  occaiion  to  fee  many  U- 
luftrious  eflFe^  of  that  fingular  power  of  paffion ; 
and  that  the  magnifying  or  diimnifliing  ob|eds 
by  means  of  comparifoo,  proceeds  from  the  fiuiic 
caufe,  will  evidently  appear,  by  reic^iag  in 
what  manner  a  fpeftator  is  afieded,  when  a  very 

^large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  placed  befide  a 
very  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  firft 
thing  that  ftrikes  the  mind,  is  the  difference  be« 
tween  the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to 
occafion  furprife ;  aiiid  this,  like  other  emotions, 
magnifying  its  objed,  makes  us  <:onceive  the 

\differaice  to  be  the  greateft  that  can  be:  we 
fee,  or  feem-  to  fee,  the  one  animal  extremely 
little,  and  the  other  extremely  large.  The  emo. 
tion  of  furprife  ariiing  from  any  unufual  refem* 
blance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firft 
view  we  are  apt  to  think  fuch  refemblance  more 

entire 

•  Pta^cal  writen  upon  the  fine  arts  will  attempt  any 
diing»  being  himi  both  to  the  difficukj  and  danger.  De 
Filest  accoustuig  why  eontraft  b  agreeable,  iays,  •«  That 
<<  k  is  a  fort  of  wmr»  which  puts  the  oj^^te  parties  m 
•*  motion/'  Thusi  to  account  for  an  effedt  of  which  there 
is  no  doubtf  any  caufe,  however  foolilhy  is  made  welcome* 

f  Chap,  a*  part  5. 
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entire  than  it  k  in  reality.  And  it  mod  not 
^Icape  obfervation,  that  the  circumftances  of 
more  and.  left,  which  are  the  proper  fubje£ts  of 
comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fo  indiftind  and 
vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effe£b  defcribed :  we 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  little,  nor 
of  the  feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute ;  and  the 
mind  thus  unreftrained,  is  naturally  difpofed  to 
indulge  its  furprife  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome 
of  which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  is 
neceflary  to  proceed  with  the  utmpft  caution : 
and  after  all,  feldom  it  happens  that  fpeculations 
of  ,that  kind  afford  any  fatisfadion.  Luckily, 
in  the  prcfent  cafe,  our  fpeculations  are  fupport- 
ed  by  fafts  and  folid  argument.  Firft,  a  fmall 
objeS  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to  a  great  objed 
of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree,  that 
deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both 
^^bjefts  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greateft 
difparity  between  objeds  of  different  kinds,  is 
fo  common  as  to  be  obferved  with  perfeft  in- 
difference ;  but  fuch  difparity  between  objeds 
of  the  fame  kind,  being  uncommon,  never  fails 
to  produce  furprife :  and  may  we  not  fairly  con- 
clude, that  furprife,  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what 
occalions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  de- 
ception in  the  former  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  fur- 
prife be  the  fole  caufe  of  the*  deception,  it  fol- 
lows neceffarily,  that  the  deception  will  vanifh 
as  foon  as  the  objeds  compared  become  fami«. 

Vol.  I.  T  liar. 
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liar.  This  bolds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  kare  no 
reafo&able  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mo^ 
ver :  ovu*  furprife  is  great  the  lirft  time  a  frnaU 
kp-dog  is  feen  with  a  large  maftiff ;  but  when 
two  fuch  animals  aire  conftantly  together,  there 
is  no  furprife,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whe* 
ther  they  be  viewed  fepar^ely  or  in  company  : 
we  fet  na  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a  man  wha 
has  recently  made  his  fortune,  the  furprifing 
difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  pad 
fituation  being  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  witk 
regard  to  2^  family  that  for  many  generations 
hath  enjoyed  great  wealth,  the  fame  falfe  rec« 
koniDg  is  not  made :  it  is  equally  remarkable, 
that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  eSeOt ;  a  lover  com- 
pared to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  limile,  has  by 
frequent  ufe  loft  all  force ;  love  cannot  now  be 
compared  to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft: 
it  has  been  juftly  objedbed  againft  Homer,  that 
the  lion  is  too  often  introduced  into  his  flmilies^ 
all  the  variety  he  is  able  to  throw  into  them,  not 
being  fufficient  to  keep  aKve  the  reader's  furprife* 
To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon 
the  mind,  I  have  chofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  to  wit, 
the  firft  fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind, 
differing  in  fizc  only  j  but  to  complete  the  theory^ 
other  circumftances  muft  be  takea  in.  And  the 
next  fuppofition  I  "make,  is  where  both  animals, 
feparately  familiar  to  the  fpeftator,  are  brought 
together  for  the  firft  time.    In  that  cafe,  the  ef« 
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k@t  of  magnifying  and  diminifhing,  is  found 
remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mentioned} 
and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analydng  thd^ 
operation :  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprifd 
at  the  uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of 
the  fame  fpecies  :  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the 
one  appears  lefs,  the  other  larger,  than  they  did 
formerly ;  and  that  new  circumftance,  increafingf 
'  our  furprife,  makes  us  imagine  a  ftiH  greater 
oppofition  between  the  animalis  than  if  we  had 
formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

I  fhall  confine  myfclf  to  one  other  fuppofi* 
tion ;  That  the  fpeftator  was  acquainted  before- 
hand with  one  of  the  animals  only,  the  lap  dog 
for  example.  This  new  circumftance  will  vary 
the  effedk ;  for  inftead  of  widening  the  natural 
difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one 
animal,  and  diminiftiing  the  other  in  propor*^ 
tion,  the  whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  up- 
on the  lap.  dog  :  the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  thaa 
it  appeared  formerly,  direfts  to  it  our  whole  at- 
tention, and  makes  us  conceive  it  to  be  a  mod 
diminutive  creature :  the  maftiff  in  the  mean 
time  is  quite  overlooked.  I  am  able  to  illuf* 
trate  this  effeft  by  a  familiar  example.  Take 
a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  linen  tolerably  white, 
and  compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  fame 
kind :  the  judgment  we  formed  of  the  firft  ob- 
ject is  inftantly  varied  ;  and  the.  furprife  occa- 
fioned  by  finding  it  lefs  White  than  was  thought, 
T  2  produc6th 
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produceth  a  bafty  convidion  that  it  is  mue^  lefe 
white  than  it  is  in  reality:  withdrawing  now 
the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep 
black,  the  furprife  occafioned  by  that  new  cir- 
cumftance  carries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
makes  us  conceive  the  objedt  firft  mentioned  to  be 
a  pure  white :  and  thus  experience  compels  us^  to 
acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  .an  influ- 
ence even  upon  our  eye-fight.  This  experiment 
"^  leads  to  a  general  obfervation.  That  whatever  is 
found  more  flrange  or  beautiful  than  was  ex- 
peded,  is  judged  to  be  more  (Irange  or  beauti- 
\  ful  than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence  a  common  ar« 
tifke,  to  depretiate  beforehand  what  we  wifh  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  ora- 
tors, are  of  the  kind  lad  mentioned ;  for  it  is 
always  a  known  objed  that  is  to  be  magnified 
or  leffened.  The  former  is  effefled  by  likening 
it  to  fome  grand  objed,  or  by  contrafting  it 
with  one  of  an  oppofite  charafter.  To  effedu- 
ate  the  latter,  the  method  muft  be  reverfed :  the 
objeft  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fupe- 
rior  to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The 
whole  eflFeft  is  produced  upon  the  principal  ob- 
jeft,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its 
rank,  or  depreifed  below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  efieft  that  any  unufual 
refemblahce  or  diflimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind, 
no  caufe  has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  j  and 
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to  prevent  confufion,  it  was  proper  to  difcufs 
that  caufe  firft.  But  furprife  is  not  the  only  r 
caufe  of  the  efFeft  defcribed  :  another  concurs,  ^ 
which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  power^Uy, 
namely,  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies 
ftili  in  obfcurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by 
any  writer,  tho'  its  effeds  are  extenfive;  and  as 
it  is  not  diftinguiihed  by  a  proper  name,  the 
reader  mud  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  de- 
fcription.  Every  man  who  ftudies  himfelf  or 
others,  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency  or  propen- 
iity  in  the  mind,  to  complete  evary  work  that  is  t 
begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfection* 
Th^rc  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  pro- 
penfity  upon  natural  operations,  which  are  fel- 
dom  left  imperfeft ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art, 
it  hath  great  fcope :  it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in 
our  own  work,  and  to  wifli  for  the  completion 
of  what  another  is  doing :  we  feel  a  fenfible  plea- 
fure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  perfedion  ; 
and  our  pain  is  no  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are  dif- 
appointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs,  when  an  in-  ^ 
tdrefting  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when  ^ 
a  piece  of  mufic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when 
a  building  pr  garden  is  left  unfinifhed.  The  fame 
propenfity  operates  in  making  colle6Hons,  fuch 
as  the  whole  works  good  and  bad  of  any  author. 
A  certain  perfon  attempted  to  colleft  prints  of 
all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fucceeded  except 
35  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that  an  an- 
T  3  xious 
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xious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe  ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet  *. 

The 

•  The  examples  above  given,  are  of  things  that  can  be 
carried  to  an  end  or  conclufion.  But  the  fame  uneafinefs 
is  perceptible  with  rcfpecl  to  things  that  admit  not  any 
conclufion ;  witnefs  a  fcries  that  has  no  end,  commonly 
called  an  infimte  feriej.  The  mind  moving  along  fuch  a 
feries,  begins  foon  to  feel  an  uneafinefs,  which  becomes 
fnore  and  more  fenfible,  in  continuing  its  progrefs  with- 
out hope  of  an  end. 

An  unboaadcd  profpc^  doth  not  long  continue  agree- 
able :  we  foon  fe^l  a  flight  uneafinefs,  which  increafes 
lurith  the  time  we  beflow  upon  the  profpeA.  An  avenne 
without  a  terminating  object,  is  one  inftance  of  an  un« 
bounded  profpeA  ;  and  we  might  hope  to  find  the  cauftf 
of  its  difagreeablenefs,  if  it  refembled  an  infinite  feries. 
The  eye  indeed  promifes  no  refemblance ;  for  the  (harp- 
eft  eye  commands  but  a  certain  length  of  fpace,  and 
there  it  is  bounded,  however  obfcurely.  But  the  mind 
perceives  things  as  they  ezift  ;  and  the  line  is  carried  on 
in  idea  without  end ;  in  which  refped  an  nnboimded  pro- 
fpe^  is  fimilar  to  an  infinite  fcnes.  Ju  fa<5t,  the  nneafi* 
ncfs  of  an  unbounded  profped,  differs  very  little  in  its 
feeling  from  that  of  an  infinite  feries  ;  and  therefore  wc 
inay  reafonably  prefume,  that  both  proceed  irom  the 
fame  caufc. 

^  Wc  next  confider  a  profpefk  unbounded  every  way,  as, 
for  example,  a  great  plain  or  the  ocean,  viewed  from  an 
cmi;ience.     We  feel  here  an  uneafinefs  occafioncd  by  the 

\  want  of  an  end  or  termination,  precifely  as  in  the  other 
cafes.'  A  profpeA  unbounded  every  way,  is  indeed  fo  far 
lingular,  as  at  firft  to  be  more  pleafant  than  a  profpedt 
^at  is  unbounded  in  one  diredlion  only,  and  afterward 
to  be  more  painful.     But  thefe  circumftances  arc  eafily 
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The  final  cauft  of  the  propenfity  is  an  addi* 
tUHUd  proof  of  its  exiftence  :  human  works  are 
of  no  iignificancy  till  they  be  completed ;  and 
reafon  is  not  always  a  fufficient  counterbalance 
to  indolence:  fome  principle  over  and  above  is 
neceffary,  to  excite  our  induftry,  and  to  prevent 
our  Hopping  (hort  in  the  middle  of  the  courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcribe  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  foregoing  propenfity  with  furprife, 
in  producing  the  effect  that  follows  any  unufual 
refemblance  or  diffimilitude.  Surprife  firfl  ope- 
rates, and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  refemblance 
or  diffimiiitude  beyond  truth.  The  propenfity 
we  have  been  defcribing  carries  us  dill  farther ; 
for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that.^ 

explained^  without  wounding  the  general  theorj  :  the 
pleafure  we  feel  at  firft,  is  a  vivid  emotion  of  grandeur, 
arifing  from  the  immcnfe  extent  of  the  objeA  :  and  to 
increafe  the  pain  we  feel  afterward  for  the  want  of  a 
lenniQation,  there  concurs  a  pain  of  a  different  kiad, 
occafioned  by  ftretching  the  eye  to  comprehend  fo  wide 
a  profped ;  a  pain  that  gradually  increafes  with  the 
repeated  efforts  we  make  to  grafp  the  whole. 

It  is  the  fame  principle,  if  I  millake  not,  which  ope- 
rates imperceptibly  with  refpe^  to  quantity  and  num* 
ber.  Another's  property  indented  into  my  field,  gives 
me  unesliinefs  ;  and  I  am  eager  to  make  the  purchafe^ 
pot  for  profit,  but  in  order  to  f(}uare  my  field*  Xerxes 
and  his  army,  in  their  paiFage  to  Greece,  were  fump- 
tuoufly  entertained  by  Pythias  the  Lydian :  Xerxes 
recompenfed  him  with  7000  Darics,  which  he  wanted 
IP  complete  the  fum  of  four  millions. 

T  4  the 
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the  refemUaAce  or  diffitnilitiBie  is  complete^ 
We  n^  no  better  tlluAratioi!,  thaa  the  refem- 
blance  that  is. fancied  in  Tome  pd>btes  to  a  tree 
or  an  infeQ: ;  which  refembbnce^  however  faint 
in  reality,  is  conceived  to  be  wonderfaUy  perfe£l» 
The  tendency  to  comfdcte  a  refemblance  a£ling 
jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind  fometimes 
fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Phineldes^  thofe 
unhappy  women,  feeing  the  place  where  it  was 
intended  they  fhould  be  flain,  cried  out  with 
anguifh,  *'  They  now  faw  their  cruel  deftiny 
^'  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  place, 
^^  being  the  dame  where  they  bad  been  expofed  ^ 
"  in  their  infancy*/' 

The.  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its 
perfedion,  not  only  co*operate8  with  furprife  to 
deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce 
that  eflFed.  Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where 
there  is  no  place  for  furprife  ;  and  the  firft  I  ihall 
give  is  of  refemblance.  Unumquodqu^  eodem  modo 
dijfolvitur  quo  colUgatum  eji^  is  a  maxim  in  the 
Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth  \  for 
tying  and  loofmg,  building  and  demolifliing,  are 
ads  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  performed 
by  oppofite  means  :  but  when  thefe  afts  are  con- 
nefted  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjeft,  their 
connexion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem- 
blance between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  pro^ 

•  Ariilotio,  poet.  cap.  17. 
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penfity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  pof- 
iible.  The  next  inihace  (hall  be  of  contraiL 
Addifbn  obfierves  ^,  ^^  That  the  paled  features 
^  look  the  mod  agreeable  in  white ;  that  a  face 
«<  which  is  overflufhed  appears  to  advantage  in 
*^  the  deepeft  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark  com- 
^^  plexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
*^  hood."  The  foregoing  propenfity  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  appearances  i  to  make  which  e^ 
videnty  one  of  the  cafes  ihall  fuffice.  A  com- 
plexion, however  dark,  never  approaches  to 
black :  when  thefe  colours  appear  together, 
their  oppofition  ftrikes  us  ;  and  the  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition  makes  the 
darknefs  of  complexion  vaniih  out  of  fight. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where 
there  is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined 
to  opinion  or  convidlon  :    fo  powerful  it  is,  as 
to  make  us  fometimes  proceed  to  a£tion,  in  or- 
der to  complete  a  refemblance  or  diifimilitude* 
If  this  appear  obfcure,  it  will  be  made  clear  by 
the  following  inftances.     Upon  what  principle 
is  the  lex  ialionis  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  puniihment  refemble  the  mifchief  ?    Reafoni 
dilates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or  j 
refemblance  between  a  crime  and  its  puniOi- 1 
ment  ;  and  the  foregoing  propenfity  impels  us 
to  make  the  refemblance  as  complete  as  poflibl^, 
Titus  Livius,  under  the  influence  of  that  pro* 

*  Spe^ator,  No.  265* 
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piBBfitfy  accounti  lor  a  cerodn  puniflmitot  by  % 
laefemhlance  bf£weenit  and  the  crime,  too  Jtib^ 
t3e  for  commoQ  apprehenfion.  Ti'eattng  of 
Mettitt  FuffetiiUy  the  Aibftn  general,  who,  for 
treachery  to  the  Romans  his  allies^  was  fenten- 
ced  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  pau  the 
Mlowing  fpeech  in  the  mouth  of  Tullns  Hofti- 
liia, '  who  decreed  the  puniihment.  ^<  Mette 
^  Fuffeti,  inquit,  fi  ipfe  difcere  pofles  fideta  ac 
^^  focdera  fervare,  viyo  tibi  ea  difciplina  a  me 
^  adhibita  eflet.  Nunc,  quonSam  tuum  infana- 
^  bile  ingenium  eft,  at  tu  tlio  fu|^icio  doce 
^  humanum  genus,  ea  fanda  credere,  quae  a  te 
^  ^olata  funt.  Vt  igitur  paulo  ante  animum 
^  inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem 
^geififti,  ita  jam  corpus  paiBm  diftrahendum 
"  dabis  •.'*  By  the  fame  influence,  the  fentcnce 
k  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where  the 
crime  was  committed.  In  the  Eleffra  of  Sopho- 
des,  Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into 
an  inner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer 
death  where  he  murdered  Agamemnon.  Shake- 
i^pear,  whofe  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  lefs 
profound  than  extenfive,  has  not  overlooked 
this  propenlity : 

Otheib.  Get  me  foxne  poifon,  lago,  this  night  \  Til 
not  cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty 
miproTide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night,  lago. 

logo.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  (Irangle  her  in  bed, 
even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated. 

•  Lib.  I.  fca.  38. 
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Otbelhj  aS  /^.j^.  5. 

Warwict,  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  dpwa 
the  heid, . 
Yottr  father'i  head,  #hkh  CUfibrd  placed  th^. 
Inftead  whereof  let  his  fupply  the  Mom. 
Meafure  for  ine»fui»  mu&  he  anfwercd.  * 

SnWrflf  Part  of  Hmrj  VI.  aQ  %.fi.  p. 

P^rfcm$  ia  th^ir,  toft  momeota  are  generally  fei- 
zed  with  an  anxiety  u>  be  buried  with  their  re- 
lations.   In  .the :  Ampna  of  Taflb,  the  lorer, 
hearing  that  his  nufireft.was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wolf,  exprefles  a  defire;iQ  4iO'the  fame  death  *• 
Upon  the  fub]e£l  iJk  general  I  have  two  re* 
marks  to  add.     The  ikft  toncerns  refemblance, 
which,  when  too  entire,  hath  no  eflFed,  however  \ 
different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be.  / 
The  remark  is  applicable  to  works  of  art  cmly ; 
for  natural  obje&s  of  different  kinds  have  fcarce 
ever  an  entire  refemblance.    To  give  an  exam* 
pie  in  a  work  of  art,  marble  is  a  fort  of  matter  ^ 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal ; 
and  marble  cut  into  a  human  figure  produces 
great  pleafure  by  the  refemblance :    but,  if  a  v 
marble  ftatue  be  coloured  like  a  pifture,  the  re-  ^ 

•  A^  iv.  fc.  a. 
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femblance  is  fo  entire,  as  at  a  diftance  to  make 
the  ftatue  appear  a  perfoi;! :    ve  difcover  the 
miftake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other  emo- 
tion is  raifed,  but  furprife  occafioned  by  the  de- 
ception :    The  fignre  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon, 
^  rather  than  ^    imitation ;   and  we  muft   ufe 
reflection  to  corred  the  miftake.    This  cannot 
happen  in  a  pi&ure  ;  for  the  refemblance  can 
neyer  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contraft.  £mo« 
tions  make  the  greateft  figure  when  contraft^ 
;  in  fucceflion  ;  but  the  fucceffion  ought  neither 
to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  flow  :  if  too  flow, 
the  effed  of  contraft  becomes  faint  by  the  di- 
ftance of  the  emotions ;  and  if  rapid,  no  (ingle 
emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to  its  Ml 
fize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  by  a 
fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans 
is  a  perfe£t  hodge-podge  of  chearful  and  melan- 
choly reprefentations  following  each  other  in  the 
quickeft  fucceflion  :  oppofite  emotions  are  beft 
felt  in  fucceflion  ;  but  each  emotion  feparately 
(  ftiould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another 
be  introduced. 

What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to 
determine  a  very  important  queftion  concerning 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts,  namely.  Whe- 
ther ought  fimilar  emotions  to  fucceed  each  o- 
tber,  or  djffimilar  ?  The  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fine  arts  are  for  the  moft  part  too  nearly  related 
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to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  ;  and  for  that , 
reafon  their  fucceffion  ought  to  be  regulated  as  • 
much  as  poflible  by  contraft.  This  holds  con- 
fefledly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions  ;  and 
the  bed  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafle  more  than 
by  reafoning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beau- 
ty. It  holds  equally  in  mufic  :  in  the  fame  can- 
tata, all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are  within 
the  power  of  mufic  may  not  only  be  indulged^ 
but,  to  make  thegreateft  figure,  ought  to  be  con- 
traded.  In  gardening,  there  is  an  additional 
reafon  for  the  rule  :  the  emotions  raifed  by  that 
art  are  at  beft  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  fhould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour : 
a  field  n>ay  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay, 
neat,  wild,  melancholy  fcenes ;  and  when  thefe 
are  viewed  in  fucceffion,  grandeur  oughx  to  be 
contrafted  with  neatnefe,  regularity  with  wild- 
nefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy,  fo  as  that  each 
emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  :  nay  it  is  an 
improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fucceffion  rude 
uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fuc- 
ceffion heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  ob- 
jeSs  ;  and  we  have  nature  for  our  guide,  which 
in  her  mod  beautiful  landfcapes  often  intermixes 
rugged  rocks,  dirty  ftiarfhes,  and  barren  dony 
heaths.  The  greated  maders  of  mufic  have 
the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fen- 
timent ;  and,  by  its  harfhnefs,  feems  purpofely 
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contrived  to  give  a  gireater  rdflhfdr  the  itfttetft. 
ing  parts  of  tht  compofition.  ^  a . 

A  fmall  garden. comprehended  under 'a  fiftgle 
view,  affords  little  ppportunity  kr  that  efthcl^ 
lifhment.    Diffimilar  emotion^  require  different 
tones  ofniind;    and  therefore  in  conjundion 
can  never  t>e  pleafant  ^ :   gaiety  and  fweetne^t 
may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and  gloominefs ; 
but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloominds  is 
diftaftefuL    The  rude  uncultivated  copartm^rat 
of  fur^e  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden  *&atiA 
a  good  effed  iii  the  fucceffion  of  objeds  ;  butm 
fpot  of  that  nature  would  be  infufferable  in  fhe 
midft  of  a  polifhed  parterre  or  flower-plot.    A 
garden,  therefore,  if  not  of  great  extent,  admits 
not  diffimilar  emotions  }  and  in  ornamenting  a 
fmall  garden,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to  confine  it  td 
a  fingle  expreffion.     For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle 
expreffion ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  paint- 
ing. That  if  the  fubjeft  be  gay,  every  figure 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  emotion.     . 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to 
have  an  air  of  folitude.  The  folitarinefs  again 
of  a  wafte  country  ought  to  be  contrafled  in 
forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no  obfcure 
walks  ;  but  jets  d*eaUj  cafcades,  objeSs  aftive, 
gay  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fhould 
in  fome  meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  ta*. 

«  See  chap.  2.  part  4. 
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king  on  an  extraordinary  aqpp^arance  of  regular 
rity  and  art,  to  fliow  the  bufy  ha^  of  man^ 
i9^hich  in  a  -wafte  country  has  a  fine  eScQ,  by 
contraft. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  faid  above  \  ] 
that  vit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mix*  \ 
lure  with  grandeur.    Diffimilar  emotions  have  ' 
a  fine  effeft  in  a  flow  fucceffion;  but  in  a  rapid 
fucceffion,   which  appi-oaches   to  coeziftence^ 
tliey  will  not  be  reliflied  :    in  the  midft  of  a  la* 
boured  and  elevated  defcription  of  a  battle,  Vir* 
gil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  cer« 
tainly  out  of  its  place : 

'    Obvius  ambuftum  torrem  Chorinseus  ab  ara 
Corripity  et  tehienti  Ebuib  plagamque  ferenti 
Occapat  OS  flammis  :  illi  ingens  barba  reluxit, 
Nidbremque  ambufta  dedk. 

^n,  xli.  298. 

The  following  image  is  no  lefs  ludicrous,  nor 
lefs  improperly  placed* 

Mentre  fan  quefti  i  bellici  ftromenti 
Pcrchc  debbiano  tofto  in  ufo  porfe, 
II  gran  nemico  de  IHiumane  genti 
Contra  i  Chriftiani  i  lividi  occhi  torfe  r 
£  lor  veggendo^  le  beir  opre  intenti,. 
Ambo  le  labra  per  furor  fi  mof fe  : 

*  Chap.  1.  part4« 
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Equal  taoro  (exito,  il  fuo dolore 
Verfo  mogghiando  e  fofpirando  (bore. 

GirufaLcMtL  4.JI.  U 

It  would,  howeyer,  be  too  auftere  to  banifh 
altogether  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem« 
This  poem  doth  not  always  foar  above  the 
clouds  :  it  admits  great  variety  }  and  upon  oc- 
cafion  can  defcend  even  to  the  ground  without 
finking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a  ludicroift 
fcene  may  be  introduced  without  impropriety* 
This  is  done  by  Virgil  *  in  a  foot-race  j  the  dr- 
cumftances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludi- 
crous part,  are  copied  from  Homer  f  •  After  a 
fit  of  merriment,  we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lels  dif- 
pofed  to  the  ferious  and  fublime :  but  then,  a  lii* 
dicrous  fcene,  by  unbending  the  mind  from  fe- 
vere  application  to  more  interefting  fubjeds, 
may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  relifh  en« 
tire. 

•  iEn.  lib.  5. 

f  lliady  book  23.  1.  879. 
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CHAP.       IX. 

UNIFORMiry  AND  VARIETY- 

:plam  uniformity  and  va- 

Qiow  how  we  are  alFefled 

i  ,  a  doubt  occurs,  what 

llowed.  In  adhering  clofe 
e  difficulties ;  and  yet  by 
indulging  fuch  a  circuit  as  may  be  necefTary  for 
a  fatisfa&ory  view,  I  probably  fhall  incur  the 
cenfure  of  wandering.-~Yet  the  dread  of  cen* 
fure  ought  not  to  prevail  over  what  is  proper : 
befide  that  the  intended  circuit  will  lead  to 
fome~  collateral  matters,  that  are  not  only  cu* 
xious,  but  of  coniiderable  importance  in  the  fci* 
<nce  of  human  nature. 

The  neceffary  fucceflion  of  perceptions  may 
be  examined  in  two  different  views  ;  one  with 
refpeft  to  order  and  connexion,  and  one  with 
refped  to  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  firft 
view  it  is  handled  above  *  :  and  I  now  proceed 
to  the  fecorid.  The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete 
with  things  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  variety 
than  for  their  number  :  thefe,  unfolded  by  the 
ii^onderful  mechanifm  of  external,  fenfe,  furnifh 

•  Chap.  !• 
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the  mind  with  many  percq>don8  ;  which,  join- 
ed with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and 
of  refledion,  form  a  complete  train  that  has  not 
a  gap  or  interval,  lliis  train  of  perceptions 
ai^d  ideas  depends  very  little  on  will.  The  mind, 
as  has  been  obferved  •,  is  fo  conftituted,  **  That 
**  it  can  by  no  effort  break  off  the  fucceifion  of. 
*^  its  ideas,  nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed 
•'  upon  the  fame  objed :"  we  can  arreft  a  per- 
ception in  its  courfe ;  we  can  fliorten  its  natural 
duration,  to  make  room  for  another  ;  we  can 
vary  the  fucceflion,  by  change  of  place  or  of  a- 
mufement ;  and  we  can  in  fpme  meafure  pre- 
vent variety,  by  frequently  recalling  the  fame 
objed  after  fhort  intervals :  but  ftill  there  muft 
be  a  fucceflion,  and  a  change  from  one  percep- 
tion to  another.  By  artificial  means,  the  fuc* 
cefljon  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  may  be 
rendered  more  various  or  more  uniform,  but  in 
one  ihape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary 
courfe,  is  not  always  uniform  in  its  motion  j 
there  are  natural  caufes  that  accelerate  or  re- 
tard it  confiderably*  The  firft  I  fliall  men- 
tion,  is  a  peculiar  conftitution  of  mind.  One 
ipan  is  diftinguiftied  from  another,  by  no  cir- 
.  cumftance  more  remarkably,  than  hi?  train 
qf  perceptions  :  to  a  cold  languid  temper 
belongs  a   flow  courfe  of  perceptions,    which 


♦  Locke,  book  2.  chap.  14. 
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occafions  dulnefs  of  apprehenfion  and  Aug- 
gifhnefs  in  a&ion :  to  a  warm  temper,  on  thtf 
contrary,  belongs  a  quick  courfe  of  percep- 
tions, which  occafions  quicknefs  of  apprehen- 
fion and  aftivity  in  bufinefs.  The  Afiatic  na- 
tions, the  Chinefe  efpecialiy,  are  obferved  to  be 
more  cool  and  deliberate  than  the  Europeans  : 
may  not  the  reafon  be,  that  heat  enervates  by 
exhaufting  the  fpirits  ?  and  that  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  98  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bra- 
cing the  fibres,  roufeth  the  mind,  and  prodnceth 
a  briik  circulation  of  thought,  accompanied 
with  vigour  in  ^ftion  ?  In  youth  is  obfervable 
a  quicker  fucceffibn  of  perceptions  than  in  old 
age :  and  hence,  in  youth,  a  remarkable  avi- 
dity for  variety  of  amufements,  which  in  riper 
years  give  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  fe- 
date  occupation.  This  qualifies  tnen  of  middle 
age  for  bufinefs,  where  aftivity  is  required,  but 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  va- 
riety. In  old  age,  a  flow  and  languid  fucccffion 
makes  variety  unneceflary  ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  are  generally  go- 
verned by  an  habitual  uniformity.  Whatever  be 
the  caufe,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  thit 
heat  in  the  imagination  and  temper,  is-  always 
connefted  with  a  briflc  flow  of  perceptions.. 

The  natural  rate  of  fucceflion,  depends  aJfo, 

in  fome  degree,  upon  the  particular  perceptions* 

that  compofe  the  train.     An  agreeable  objed, 
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taking  a  ftr^g  hold  of  the  mind,  occafioat  % 
$Qwtr  fucceffoQ  thfta  wbien  the  ob)€^$  are  in* 
4ifferent ;  grandeur  and  novelty  fix  the  atteo^ 
tion  for  a  confiderablfB  time,  excluding  all  otbey 
ideal :  and  the  mind  thu  occupied  is  fenfible  of 
of  no  vacuity.  Some  emotions,  by  hurrying  the 
minc^frpm  objed  to  obje£^,  acceliqrate  the  fuc* 
.eeffion.  Where  the  train  is  compofed  of  con* 
.neded  perceptions  or  ideas,  the  focceflion  is 
quick ;  for  if  it  is  (is  ordered  by  nature,  that  th^ 
fnind  goes  eafily  and  fweetly  along  conneiSe4 
pbfofts  *.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fucceflioo 
inuft  be  floif ,  wherp  the  train  is  cofnpofed  of 
unconneded  perceptions  of  ic^eas,  which  6n4 
not  ready  accefs  to  the  mind ;  and  that  an  \xn^ 
f:onneded  objed  is  nqt  admitted  without  a  ftnig« 
gle;  appears  from  the  uniettled  ftate  of  the  mind 
for  fome  moments  after  fuch  an  objed  is  pre? 
fented,  wavering  between  it  and  the  former  train ; 
during  that  ihort  period,  pne  or  other  of  the  for? 
iner  objeds  will  intrude,  perhaps  oftener  thai^ 
once,  till  the  attention  be  fixt  entirely  upon  the 
new  objed.  The  fame  obfervations  are  appli* 
^able  to  ideas  fuggefted  by  language  :  the  mind 
^an  bear  a  quick  fuccei&on  of  related  ideas ;  but 
an  unrelated  idea,  for  which  the  mind  is  not 
prepared,  takes  time  to  make  an  imprei&on ; 
and  therefore  a  train  compofed  of  fu(:h  ideas, 
pught  to  proceed  with  a  flow  pace.    Hence  an 

t  See  chap.  i.      ^ 
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c|ic  poem,  a  play,  or  any  ftmiy  conneSed  in  alt 
its  parts,  may  be  pero&d  in  a  Ibortef  dme,  than 
srbook  crf^fnaxtms  or  apoth^mt,  of  which  aquich 
fticceffion  creates  botli  confufion  and  iatigne. 

Such  tatitade  bath  nature  indulged  in  the  ratd 
of  focceffion :  what  latitude  it  indulges  with  re« 
^pe6t  to  uniformity^ve  proceed  to  examine.  The 
Mtfbrmity  or  variety  of  a  train,  fo  £u:  as  com* 
pofed  of  perceptions,  depends  on  the  particalat 
objeds  that  furroand  the  percipknt  at  tli^  time* 
^e  prefem  occupation  muft  atfo  have  an  in^ 
fluence ;  for  one  is  fometimes  engaged  in  a  mub 
tiplicity  of  affairs,  fometimes  altogether  vacant* 
A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memory  is  more  cir- 
cumfcribed,  each  objeft  being,i)y  fome  connec- 
tion, linked  to  what  precedes  and  to  what  fol- 
lows it :  thefe  connexions,  which  are  many,  and 
of  different  kmds,  afford  fcope  for  a  fufficient 
degree  of  variety ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  • 
that  degree  which  is  unpleafant  by  excefs.  Tem- 
per and  conftitotion  alfo  have  an  influence  bere^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  fucceffion :  a  m'an  of 
a  calm  and  (edate  temper,  admits  not  willingly 
any  idea  but  what  is  regularly  introduced  by  a  • 
proper  connexion  :  one  of  a  roving  difpofition 
embraces  with  avidity  every  new  idea,  howevar 
flender  its  relation  be  to  diofe  that  preceded  it* 
Neith^  muft  we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ceptions that  compofe  the  train ;  for  their  in-  » 
flutnce  is  no  left  with  refpe^t  to  uniformhy  and 
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variety,  dian^th  refped  to  the  rate  of  faccef* 
fion*  The  mind  engrofled  by  any  paffion,  loi^e 
or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  broods  oyer  jts  objed, 
and  can  bear  no  interruption ;  and  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  the  train  of  perceptions  mud  not  only  be 
flow,  but  extremely  imifbrm.  Anger  newly  in- 
flamed eagerly  grafps  its  obje£t,  and  leaves  not 
a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  another  thought  but 
ofrevenge.  In  the  cbarader  of  Hotfpur,  that 
ftate  of  mind  is  reprefented  to  the  life ;  a  pic- 
ture remarkable  for  likenefs  as  well  as  for  higb 
colouring* 

Worcejler.  Peace,  Coufin,  fay  no  more. 
And  now  I  will  nnclafp  a  fccret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontcrfts 
I'll  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dangerous  y 
As  full  of  peril  and -advent'rous  fpirit 
As'  to  o'erwaUc  a  current  roaring  loud, 
Oa  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear« 

Hotfpur.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night.  Or  fink  or  imm^ 
Send  danger  from^the  eaft  into  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth ; ' 
And  let  them  grapple.     Oh  !  the  blood  more  ftirs 
To  roufe  a  lion  than  to  ftart  a  hare. 

Worcefler.  Thofe  fame  NoWe  Scots, 
That  are  your  prifoners 

Hotfpur.  m  keep  them  all ; 
By  Ileiv^n,  he  fhall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  : 
No  ^  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  ihali  not  ^ 
,ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Worceflcr.  You  ftart  aWay. 

J  And 
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And  lend  no  ear  onto  my  porpofes  2 
Thofe  prisoners  you  fhall  k^ep.  ^ 

Hotjpur.   I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer  ^ 
forbade  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer  a 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  alleep. 
And  in  his  ear  111  holla  Mortimer  I 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  ftarling  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer^  and  give  it  him> 
To  keep  his  anger  ftill  in  motion* . 

Worcefter.  Hear  you,  coufin,  a  word. 

Hotjpur.   All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  BoIIngbroke  2 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 
(But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  ibme  mifchance), 
Fd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcefter.   Farewel,  my  kinfman,  I  wilt  talk  to  yoU 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

Firftpart^  Hmrj  IV.  mEI  i.  fc.  4^. 

Having  viewed  a  train  of  petception^  as  d!- 
refted  by  nature,  antf  the  variations  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  from  different  neceffary  caufes,  we  pro- 
cecd  to  ejtaitaine  how  far  it  is  fubjeded  to  will ; 
for  that  this  faculty  hath  fome  influence,  is  ob-* 
fetved  above.  And  firft,  the  rate  of  fucceffion 
may  be  retarded  by  infixing  upon  one  objed, 
and  propelled  by  difmifling  another  before  its 
time.  But  fuch  voluntary  mutatiops  in  the  tia- 
tuftil  courfe  of  fucceffion,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  moft  painful  efforts : 
U  4  which 
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which  wil(  wpesit  feom  coafidering,  that  the 
mind  circumlcribed  to  its  capacity,  caanot,  st 
the  fame  tnftant,  admit  many  perceptions ;  and 
when  refdete,  that  it  hath  not  place  for  new  per- 
ceptions, till  others  are  removed ;  confequently, 
that  a  voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot 
be  mftantaneous^  as  the  time  it  requites  let6 
bounds  to  the  velocity  of  fuccefion/  On  the 
odier  hand,  the  power  we  have  to  arreft  a  flying 
perception,  is  eqnally  liiftited :  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  longer  we  detain  any  perception,  the 
mo^  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation ;  till, 
the  difficulty  becoming  unfurmountabte,  we  are 
forced  to  quit  our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train 
to  take  its  mfinl  coiurfe. 

The  power  we  have  over  this  train  as  to  uni- 
Ibrmity  and  variety,  is  in  fome  cafes  very  great, 
in  others  very  little.  A  train  compofed  of  per« 
ceptions  of  external  objects,  depends  entirely  oa 
the  place  we  occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nor 
lefs  variety  but  by  change  of  place.  A  tram 
compofed  of  ideas  of  memory,  is  (till  lefs  under 
our  power ;  becaufe  we  cannot  at  will  call  up 
^any  idea  that  is  not  conneded  with  the  train  *.. 
But  a  train  of  ideas  fuggefted  by  reading,  may 
be  varied  at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at  hand. 

The  power  that  nature  hath  given  .us  over  our 
train  of  perceptions,  may  be  g^reatly  (Isengthen* 

• 

*  See  chap,  k 
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ed  by  proper  difcq>li&e,  and  by  aa' early  appK*^^ 
cation  to  bofinefs ;  wknefs  fbtM  matheinatici- 
afts»  wbo  go  far  beyond  comaKm  nature  in  flow* 
ae&  and  uniformity  i  and  dill  more  perfons  de- 
moted to  religious  eaLercifiei,  who  pa&  whole  days 
in  contemplation,  and  imp<^  ^pon  themfelves 
long  and  fevere  penances.  With  refped  to  ce- 
lerity and  variety,  it  is  not  ealUy  conceived  what 
lengdx  a  habit  of  a^vity  in  affiurs  will  carry  ^ 
Ibme  men*  Let  a  ft  ranger,  or  let  any  perfon  to 
wbon^  the  fight  is  not  familiar,  attend  the  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  through  the  labours  but 
of  one  day,  during  a  feflion  of  parliament :  how 
great  will  be  his  aftonifhment !  what  multiplicity 
of  law-bufineis,  what  deep  thinking,  and  what 
elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government ! 
The  train  of  perceptions  muft  in  that  great  man 
be  accelerated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature :  yet  no  confufion  or  hurry  ^  but  in  eve- 
ry article  the  greatefl  order  and  accuracy.  Such 
is,the  force  of  habit.  How  happy  is  nun,  to 
have  the  command  of  a  principle  of  a&ion  that 
can  elevate  him  fo  far  above  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  humanity  * ! 

We  are  now  ripe  for  confideiing  a  train  of 
perceptions,  with  refped  to  pleafure  and  pain  ; 
and  to  that  fpeculation  peculiar  attention  muft 
be  given,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  explain  the  effedg 
that  uniformity  and  variety  have  upon  the  mind. 

•  Tiis  chapter  was  co»pofcd  in  the  year  1 753.  -^ 
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A  man,  when  his  percq>tions  flow  in  their  lui- 
tural  courfe,  feels  himfelf  free,  light,  and  eafy, 
efpecially  after  any  forcible  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation.   On  the  other  hand,  the  accelerating 

.  or  retarding  the  natural  courfe,  excites  a  pain, 

^  which^  tho'  fcarcely  felt  in  fmall  removes,  be» 
comes  confiderable  toward  the  extremes.  Aver- 
fion  to  fix  on  a  fingle  objed  for  a  long  time,  or 

.  to  take  in  a  multiplicky  of  obje&s  in  a  ihort 
time,  is  remarkable  in  children ;  and  equally  fo 
in  men  unaccuftomed  to  bufinefs :  a  man  lan- 
guiflies  when  the  fucceflion  is  very  flow ;  and,  if 
he  grow  not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fill  afleep :  du- 
ring a  rapid  fucceflion,  he  hath  a  feeling  as  if  his 
head  were  turning  round  ;  he  is  fatigued,  and  his 
pain  refemblesthat  of  wcarinefs  after  bodily  la- 

'hour. 

But  a  moderate  courfe  will  not  fatisfy  the 
mind,  unlefs  the  perceptions  be  alfo  diverfified  t 
number  without  variety  is  not  fuflicient  to  con- 
ftitute  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few 
objeds,  uniformity  is  pleafant ;  but  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  uniform  objeSs  becomes  unplea- 
fant :  one  tires  of  a  fcene  that  is  not  diverfified  ; 
and  foon  feels  a  fort  of  unnatural  reftraint  when 
confined  within  a  narrow  range,  whether  occa- 
fioned  by  a  retarded  fucceflion  or  by  too  great 
uniformity.     An  excefs  in  variety  is,  on  the  o- 

'^ther  hand,  fatiguing:  which  is  felt  even  in  a 
train  of  related  perceptions  j  much  more  of  un- 
related perceptions,  which  gain  not  adn^ittance 
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widiout  effort :  the  efibrt,  it  is  true,  is  fcarce  per« 
ceptible  in  a  (ingle  inftance';  but  by  frequent  re« 
iteration  it  becomes  exceedingly  pamful.  What^ 
fever  be  the  caofe,  the  h&  is  certain,  that  a  man  (x 
never  finds  h^mfelf  more  at  eafe,  than  when  his 
perceptions  fucceed  each  other  with  a  certain 
degree,  not  only  of  velocity,  but  alfo  of  variety;' 
The  pleafure  that  arifes  from  a  train  of  connec- 
ted ideas,  is  remarkable  in  a  reverie ;  efpecially 
where  the  imagination  interpofetb,  and  is  active 
in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is  done  with  won- 
derful facility :  one  mud  be  fenfible,  that  the  fe- 
renity  and  eafe  of  the  mind  in  that  fbte,  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The  cafe  is  differ- 
ent where  external  objeds  enter  into  the  train ; 
for  thefe,  making  their  appearance  without  or«. 
der,  and  without  -conneftion  fave  that  of  conti- 
guity, form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  may  be  ex- 
tremely uniform  or  extremely  diverfified ;  wh^ch, 
for  oppofite  reafons,  are  both  of  them  painful* 

To  alter,  by  an  ack  of  will,  that  degree  of  va- 
riety which  nature  requires,  is  not  lefs  pamful, 
than  to  alter  that  degree  of  velocity  which  it  re- 
quires. Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long 
attached  to  one  fubjeft,  becomes  painful  by  re«- 
ftraining  the  free  range  of  perception :  curiofity, 
and  die  profpe£t  of  ufefiil  difcoveries,  may  for- 
tify one  to  bear  that  pain :  but  it  is  deeply  felt 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  pr6duceth  in  them 
averiion  to  all  dbArzSt  fciences.  In  any  pro£ei« 
fion  or  calling,  a  train  of  operation  that  is  fimple 
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and  rdterated  vithovt  iokenaSBon^  ttiakes  ibm 
opertt€»rlaiig«iiyaQdkfe%igcmr:  fKcomplsiiis 
nddiir  of  too  great  bbour,  nor  of  too  ficde  ac« 
tio&  f  bm  regrets  the  want  of  vamtj,  aad  the 
being  obliged  to  do  die  fiune  tiling  over  and 
over :  where  the  operation  is  fiiffidently  varied, 
Ae  mind  retains  its  vigour,  and  is  pleafed  with 
its  condition.  Adions  agaiq  create  unea^inels 
when  ezceffive  in  ntmber  or  variety,  tho^  in 
every  other  refpeft  ptea&at :  thus  a.  throng  of 
bufinefs  in  law,  in  phyfie,  or  in  trafic,  diftrefles 
and  diftrads  the  mind,  unleft  where  a  habit  of 
application  is  acquired  by  long  and  conftant  ex* 
ercife :  the  exceffive  variety  is  the  diftrefllng  dr* 
cumftance  i  and  die  inind  fofers  grievoully  by 
being  kept  conftantly  upon  the  ftretch. 

With  relation  to  involuntary  caufes  difturbtng 
that  degree  of  variety  which  nature  requires,  a 
flight  pain  affeding  one  part  of  the  body  without 
variation,  becomes,  by  its  conftancy  and  long 
duradon,  almoft  infupportable :  the  patient,  fen- 
fible  that  the  psmi  is  not  increafed  in  degree, 
complains  of  its  conftancy  more  than  of  its  feve* 
rity,  of  its  engroffing  his  whole  thoughts,  and 
admitting  no  other  objed,  A  fhifting  pain  is 
more  tolerable,  becaufe  change  of  place  contri- 
butes to  variety :  and  an  intermitting  pain,  fuf- 
fering  odier  objeds'to  intervene,  ftill  more  fo. 
Again,  any  fingle  colour  or  found  often  return- 
ing becomes  unpleafant ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  . 
viewing  a  train  of  fimilar  apartments  in  a  great 
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US  the  ptidoogfd  loUiiigt  of  a  bdL  Colow 
and  Swad  varied  witluii  c«rtaia  limiu,  dio' 
without  aay  ordcr^  irep4ea,laat;  witads  the  va^ 
riottt  cplouri  of  pbon  and  flowers  in  a  field,  and 
the  various  notios  of  birds  in  a  thicket :  increaff 
the  number  or  variety,  and  the  feeling  becomy 
unpleasant}  thus  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
crowded  upon  a  Imall  canvas  or  in  quick  fuc* 
leeflion,  create  an  uneafy  feeling,  which  is  i^e* 
vented  by  putting  the  colours  at  a  greater  diS- 
tance  from  each  other  either  of  place  or  of  tipe* 
A  number  of  voices  in  a  crowde4  aflembly,  a 
number  of  axiimals  coUe^led  in  a  market,  pro* 
duce  an  unplealant  feeling ;  tho'  a  few  of  them 
together,  or  all  of  them  in  a  moderate  fuccef- 
iion,  would  be  plea&nt.  And  becaufe  of  the 
(ame  exceis  in  variety,  a  number  of  pains  felt  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  £une  inflant 
or  in  a  rapid  fucceilion,  are  an  ezquiAte  tor- 
ture* 

The  pleafure  or  pain  refulting  from  a  train  of 
perceptions  in  different  circumftandes,  are  a 
beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  for  valuable  pur- 
pofes.  But  being  fenfible,  that  the  mind,  in- 
Earned  with  fpe^plations  fo  highly  interefting,  is 
beyond  meafure  difpofed  to  convi^Uon ;  I  ihall 
be  watchful  to  admit  no  argument  nor  remark, 
but  what  appears  folidly  founded ;  and  with  that 
caution  I  [^[pceed  to  unfold  thefe  purpofes*  It 
|s  occafionally  obferved  above,  that  petfons  of  a 
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phl^matic  temperameat,  having  a  fluggifli  trafai 
of  perceptions  are  indifpofod  to  z&kfa ;  and  that 
a&ivity  conftantly  accompanies-  a  briik  flow  of 
perceptions.  To  afcertain  that  hSty  a  man  need 
not  go  abroad  for  experiments :  refleding  on 
things  pafling  in  his  own  mind,  he  will  find, 
that  a  briik  circulation  of  thought  conftantly 
prompts  him  to  adion ;  and  chat  he  is  averfe  to 
adion  when  his  perceptions  languifli  in  their 
courfe.  But  as  man  by  nature  is  formed  for 
adion,  and  muft  be  adive  in  order  to  be  happy, 
nature  hath  kindly  provided  againft  indolence, 
by  annexing  pleafure  to  a  moderate  courfe  of 
perceptions,  and  by  making  any  retnarkable  re- 
tardation painful.  A  flow  courfe  of  perceptions 
is  attended  with  another  bad  eSe€t :  man,  in  a 
few  capital  cafes,  is  governed  by  propenfity  or 
inftin£i: ;  but  in  matters  that  admit  deliberation 
and  choice,  reafon  is  afligned  him  for  a  guide  : 
now,  as  reafoning  requires  often  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  ideas,  their  fucceflion  ought  to  be  fo 
quick  as  readily  to  furnifh  every  motive  that  may 
be^neceffary  for  mature  deliberation ;  in  a  Ian* 
guid  fucceflion,  motives  will  often  occur  after  zd 
tion  is  commenced,  wheii  it  is  too  late  to  retreat. 
Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favourite,  a- 
gainft  a  fucceflion  too  rapid,  no  lefs  carefully 
than  againft  one  too  flow:  both  are  equally  pain- 
ful, tho*  the  pain  is  not  the  fame  in  both.*  Many 
are  the  good  effefts  of  that  contrivance.  In  the 
firft  place,  as  the  exertion  of  bodily  facukies  rs 
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by  certain  painfiil  fenfadons  confiaed  within  pro^ 
per  limits.  Nature  is  equally  provident  with  re* 
Iped  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind:  the  pain 
of  an  accelerated  courfe  of  perceptions,  is  Na« 
turn's  admonition  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to  ad- 
mit a  more  gentle  exertion  of  thought.  Another 
valuable  purpofe  is  difcovered  upon  refleding  in 
what  manner  objeds  are  in\printed  on  the  mind: 
to  give  the  memory  firm  hold  of  an  external  ob- 
ject, time  is  required,  even  where  attention  is 
the  greateft;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  attention, . 
which  is  the  common  cafe,  muft  be  continued 
dill  longer  to  produce  the  fame  effed :  a  rapid 
fucceffion,  accordingly,  muft  prevent  objeds 
from  making  an  imptefCon  fo  deep  as  to  be  of 
real  fer,vice  in  life ;  and  Nature,  for  the  fake  of 
memory,  has,  by  a  painful  feeling,  guarded  a» 
gainft  a  rapid  fucceffion.  But  a  ftill  more  va* 
luable  purpofe  is  anfwered  by  the  contrivance ; 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  fluggifli  courfe  of  percep- 
tions  indifpofeth  toadion;  fo,  on  the  other,  a 
coUrfe  too  rapid  impels  to  rafh  and  precipitant 
a£lion:  prudent  condud  is  the  child  of  delibera*^ 
tion  a{Mi  clear  conception,  for  which  there  is  no 
place  in  a  rapid  courfe  of  thought.  Nature  there* 
fore,  taking  meafures  for  prudent  condud,  has 
guarded  us  effedually  from  precipitancy  of 
thought,  by  making  it  painfuh 

Nature  not  only  provides  againft  a  fucceffion 
too  flow  or  too  quick,  but  makes  the  middle 
courfe  extremely  plealant.    Nor  is  that  courfe 
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confined  irithui  narrow  bounds :  evojr  man  caa 
naturally,  without  pain,  accelerate  or  retard  ia 
fome  degree  the  rate  of  his  perceptions.  And 
he  can  do  it  in  a  itiil  greater  degree  by  the  force 
of  habit :  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates 
die  pain  of  a  retarded  courfe  of  perceptions ;  and 
a  bufy  life,  after  long  pradice,  makes  accelera« 
tion  pleaiant* 
/    Concerning  the  final  caufe  of  our  XaAt  for  vju 

*  riety,  it  will  be  confidered,  that  human  affairs, 
complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number,  require 
the  diftributing  our  attention  and  a£Uvicy  in 
meafure  and  proportion*    Nature  therefore,  to 

\  fecure  a  juft  dKtribution  correfponding  to  the 
variety  of  human  affairs,  has  made  too  great 
uniformity  or  too  great  variety  in  the  courfe  of 
perceptions,  equally  unpleafant:  and  indeed, 
were  we  addidled  to  either  extreme,  our  inter- 
nal conftitution  would  be  ill  fuited  to  our  exter- 
nal circumftances.  At  the  iame  time,  where 
great  uniformity  of  operation  is  required,  as  iQ 
feveral  manufadures,  or  great  variety,  as  in 
law  or  phytic,  Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wstnts, 
hath  alfo  provided  for  thefe  cafes,  by  implant^ 
ing  in  the  bread  of  every  perfon,  an  efficacious 
principle  that  leads  to  habit :  an  obftinate  perfe- 
verance  in  the  fame  occupation,  relieves  from  the 
pain  of  exccflive  uniformity  j  and  the  like  perfe* 
verance  in  a  quick  circulation  of  different  occu- 
pations, relieves  from  thepainof  exceffive  variety* 
And  thus  we  come  to  take  delight  in  feveral  occu* 
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pationsy  that  by  nature,  without  habit,  are  not  a  * 
little  difguftful. 

A  middle  rate  alfo  in  the  train  of  perceptions 
between  uniformity  and  variety,  is  no  lefs  plea- 
fant  than  between  quicknefs  and  flownefs.  The 
mind  of  man,  fo  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  which  are  conti- 
nually changing,  but  not  without  conne&ion :  it 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge, which  refults  chiefly  from  difcovering 
refemblances  among  differing  obje&s,  and  dif- 
ferences among  refembling  objeds  :  fuch  occu- 
pation, even  abflrading  from  the  knowledge  we 
acquire,  is  initfelf  delightful,  by  preferving  a 
middle  rate  between  too  great  uniformity  and 
too  great  variety. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpofe  of 
the  prefent  chapter  ;  which  is  to  confider  uni- 
formity and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine  arts, . 
in  order  to  difcover  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that 
tijLC  one  ought  to  prevail,  and  when  the  othen 
And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained,  will  even 
at  firft  view  fugged  a  general  obfervation.  That 
in  every  work  of  art,  it  mull  be  agreeable,  to  finc^ 
that  degree  of  variety  which  correfponds  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  our  perceptions  ;  and  that  an 
excefs  in  variety  pr  in  uniformity  muft  be  difa- 
greeable,  by  varying  that  natural  courfe.  For 
that  reafon,  works  of  art  admit  more  or  lefs  va- 
riety according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjefk :  in 
a  pidure  of  an  interefting  event  that  flrongly  at-  / 
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taches  the  fpeftator  to  a  fingle  objed,  the  mind 
reliflieth  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures  nor  of  or- 

vnaments :  a  pi£hire  reprefenting  a  ^j  fubje£t, 
admits  great  variety  of  figures  and  ornaments ; 
becaufe  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the  mind  in  a 
chearful  tone»  The  (ame  obfervation  is  appU- 
cable  to  poetry  and  to  mufic 

It  muft  at'  the  fame  time  be  remarked,  that 
one  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natural  objefts^ 
than  of  obje£ts  in  a  pifture }  and  a  greater  va^* 
riety  in  a  pidure,  than  in  a  defcription.  A  real 
objedt  prefented  to  view,  makes  an  impreilioii 
more  readily  than  when  reprefented  in  colours^ 
and  much  more  readily  than  when  reprefented 
in  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profiife  variety 
of  objefks  in  fome  natural  landfcapes,  neither 
breed  confiifion  nor  fatigue :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  ther^  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  orna- 
ment in  a  picture  than  in  a  poem.    A  pidure, 

i  however,  like  a  building,  ought  to  be  fo  fimple 
as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view.  Whether 
every  one  of  Le  Brun*s  pi£hires  of  Alexander's 
hiftory  will  (land  this  teft,  is  fubmitted  to  judges. 
From  thefe  general  pbfervalions,  I  proceed  to 
particulars.  In  works  expofed  continually  to  pu- 
blic view,  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  a 
rule  accordingly  in  fculpture,  to  contrail  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  of  a  llatue,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the 
variety  poffible.  Tho*  the  cone,  in  a  fingle  view, 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  pyramid ;  yet  a  pyra- 
inidal  Ileeple,  becjtufe  of  its  variety,  is  juftly  pre- 
ferred. 
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ferrcd.    For  the  fame  reafon,  the  oval  is  prefer- 
red before  the  circle ;  and  painters,  in  copying 
buildings  or  any  regular  work,  give  an  air  of  va- 
riety, by  reprefenting  the  fubjeft  in  an  angular 
view :  we  ar«  pleafed  with  the  variety,  without 
lofing  fight  of  the  regularity.  In  a  landfcape  re- 
prefenting animals,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fame 
kind,  contrail  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one 
fleeping,  another  awake ;  one  fitting,  another  in 
motion ;  one  moving  toward  the  fpe£btor,  ano- 
ther from  him,  is  the  life  of  fuch  a  performance. 
In  every  fort  of  writing  intended  for  amufe- 
ment,  variety  is  neceflary  in  proportion  to  the  ^ 
length  of  the  work.    Want  of  variety  is  lenfibly 
felt  in  Davila^s  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of  France: 
the  events  are  indeed  important  and  various ; 
but  the  reader  languifhes  by  a  tirefome  monoto- 
ny of  charader,  every  perfon  engaged  being  fi- 
gured a  confummate  politician,  governed  by  in- 
tereft  only.   It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid  dif- 
gulls  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too  great  u- 
niformity :  his  flories  are  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
concluding  invariably  with  the  transformation  of 
one  being  into  another  ;  and  fo  far  he  is  tire* 
fome  by  excefs  in  uniformity :  he  is  not  lefs  fa- 
tiguing by  excefs  in  variety,  hurrying  his  reader 
inceffantly  from  ftory  to  (lory.     Ariofto  is  ftill 
more  fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the  juft  ^ 
bounds  of  variety  :  not  fatisfied,  like  Ovid,  with 
a  fucceflion  in  his  flories,  he  diflrads  the  reader, 
by  jumbling  togi^ther  a  multitude  of  them  wlth- 
X  a  out 
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put  any  conneftion.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furi« 
pfo  lefs  tirefome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Me- 
Itamorphofes,  tho'  in  a  different  manner :  after  a 

^ftory  is  brought  to  a  crifis,  the  reader,  intent  pn 
the  cataftrophe,  is  fuddenly  fnatched  away  to  a 
new  ftory,  which  makes  no  imprcflion  fo  long 

v^as  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  former.  This 
tantalizing  method,  frpm  which  the  author  ne- 
ver once  fwerves  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
work,  befide  its  uniformity,  had  another  bad 
effeft :  it  prevents  th^t  fympathy,  which  is  rai- 
fed  by  an  intereftin^  eveiiit  y^hen  the  reader 
meets  with  no  interruption. 

The  emotions  produced  by  our  perceptions  in 
a  train,  have  been  little  confidered,  and  lefs  uq- 
jderftood  ;  the  fubjeft  therefore  required  an  ela- 
borate difcuKIiop.  It  may  furprife  fome  readers 
to  find  variety  treated  as  only  contributing  to 
make  a  train  of  perceptions  pleafant,  when  it  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  neceffary  ingredient  in 
beauty  of  whatever  kind  ;  according  to  the  dc? 
finition,  "  That  beauty  confifts  in  uniformity 
**  amid  variety."  But,  after  the  fubjedk  is  ex. 
plained  and  illuftrated  as  above,  I  prefume  it 
>vill  be  evident,  that  this  definition,  however  ap- 
plicable to  one  or  other  fpccies,  is  far  from  be- 
ing  juft  with  refped  to  beauty  in  general  :  va- 
riety contributes  no  fhare  to  the  beauty  of  a  mo- 
ral aftion,  nor  of  a  mathematical  theorem :  and 
numberlefs  are  the  beautiful  objefts  of  fight  that 
have  little  or  no  variety  in  them  j  a  globe,  the 
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mod  uniform  of  all  figures,  is  of  all  the  mod 
beautiful ;  ahd  a  fquare,  though  mote  beautiful 
than  a  trapezium,  hath  lefs  variety  in  its  confti* 
tuent  parts.  The  foregoing  definition,  which  at"^ 
bed  is  but  obfcurely  expreffed,  is  only  applicable 
to  a  number  of  objefts  in  a  group  or  in  fucce& 
fion,  among  which  indeed  a  due  mixture  of  uni*^ 
fbrmity  and  variety  is  always  agreeable  j  pro- 
vided the  particular  objeds,  feparately  confider- 
ed,  be  in  any  degree  beautiful,  for  uniformity 
amid  variety  among  ugly  objefls,  affords  no  plea^ 
fure*  This  circutnftance  is  totally  omitted  in 
the  definition ;  and  indeed  to  have  mentibned 
it,  would  at  the  very  firft  glance  have  (hown  the 
definition  to  be  imperfed  :  for  to  define  beauty 
as  ^rifing  from  beautiful  objefts  blended  toge- 
•  ther  in  a  due  proportion  of  uniformity  and  va- 
riety, would  be  too  grofs  to  pafs  current ;  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  grofs,  than  to  employ  in  2L 
definition  fhe  very  term  that  is  to  be  explained. 


Apfbkdix  to  Chap.  IX. 

Concerning  the  Works  of  Nature^  chiefly  with 
refped  to  Uniformly  und  Variety. 

IN  things  of  Nature's  workmanjQiip,  whether 
we  regard  their  internal  or  external  ftruc^ 
turc,  beauty  and  defign  are  equally  con^icuous. 
X  3  W* 
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We  {hall  begin  with  the  outfide  of  nature^  as 
Irhat  firft  prefents  itfelf. 

The  figure  of  an  organic  body  is  generally 
regular.  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  its  btanches,  and 
their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and  form 
a  feries  regularly  decreafing  from  the  trunk  to 
the  (mall^  fibre :  uniformity  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  leaves,  which,  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  have  all  the  fame  colour,  fize,  and 
ihape :  the  feeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  fi- 
gures, approaching  for  the  moft  part  to  the  glo* 
bular  form,  tience  a  plant,*  efpecially  of  the 
larger  kind,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  foliage^ 
and  fruit,  is  a  charming  objed. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  parts,  occupies  a  chief  place :  its 
fhape,  like  that  of  the  item  of  plants,  is  nearly 
round ;  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  moft  agree- 
able  :  its  two  fides  are  precifely  fimilar :  feveral 
of  the  under  parts  go  off  in  pairs  ;  and  the  two 
individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  imiform : 
the  fingle  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle :  the 
limbs,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
ferve  to  fupport  it,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  ele- 
vation :  upon  one  extremity  are  difpofed  the 
neck  and  head,  in  the  direftion  of  the  trunk  : 
the  head  being  the  chief  part,  poflefles  with  great 
propriety  the  chief  place*  Hence,  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  figure,  is  the  refult  of  many  equal 
and  proportional  parts  orderly  difpofed ;  and 
the  finalleft  variation  in  number,  equality,  pro- 
portion. 
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portion^  or  ordef»  nerer  fidl$  to  produce  a  per^ 
cepcion  of  deformity. 

Nature  in  no  particular  feems  inore  profuio 
of  ornament,  than  in  the  beautiful  colouring  *of^ 
her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs  of 
beafts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  beauty  of  their  colours^  which  in 
luftre  as  well  as  in  harmony  are  beyond  the 
power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances^ 
the  colouring  of  the  human  face  is  the  mod  ex<- 
quifite :  it  is  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  the  inef* 
fable  art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportion* 
tng  its  colours  to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and 
pofition,  of  the  parts.  In  a  word,  colour  feems 
to  live  in  nature  only,  and  to  languiih  under 
the  fineft  touches  of  art* 

When  we  examine  the  internal  (tru^re  of 
a  plant  or  animal^  a  wonderful  fubtility  of  mecha* 
nIGtn  is  difplayed.  Man,  in  his  mechanical  opera* 
tions,  is  confined  to  the  furface  of  bodies ;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the  whole 
fubftance,  fo  as  to  reach  even  the  elementary 
parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal^  and  of  a 
plant,  are  compofed  of  certain  great  veflels;  thefe 
of  fmaller ;  and  thefe  again  of  ftill  fmaller,  with- 
out end,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover.  This  power 
of  diffufing  mechanifm  through  the  moft  intimate 
parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  diftinguiihes  her 
operations,  moft  remarkably,  from  every  work 
of  art.  Such  texture,  continued  from  the  grofler 
parts  to  the  moft  minute,  preferves  all  along  the 
X  4  ftrideft 
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ftf ifteft  regularhy  :  the  fibres  of  plants  arc  a 
bundle  of  cytindric  canals,  lying  in  the  fame 
diredion,  and  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other :  in  fome  inftances,  a  mod  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  parts  is  difcovered,  as  in  onions, 
formed  of  concentric  coats,  one  widiin  another^ 
to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  ftill  more 
admirable,  in  the  difpofition  of  its  internal  parts, 
and  in  their  order  and  fymmetfy :  there  is  not  a 
bone,  a  mufcle,  a  blood-veflel,  a  nerve,  that  hath 
not  one  correfponding  to  it  on  the  oppofiie  fide  ^ 
and  the  fame  order  is  carried  through  the  moft 
minute  parts :  the  lungs  are  compofed  of  two 
parts,  which  are  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
thorax  i  and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  fituation, 
have  a  pofition  no  lefs  orderly ;  as  to  the  parta 
that  are  fingle,  the  heart  is  advantageoufly  fitu- 
ated  near  the  middle  ;  the  liver,  flomach,  and 
fpleen,  are  difpofed  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
abdomen,  about  the  fame  height :  the  bladder 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  inteftinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity 
with  its  convolutions. 

The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined 
to  fmall  bodies,  reacheth  equally  thofe  of  the 
greatefl  fize ;  witnefs  the  bodies  that  compofe  the 
folar  fyftem,  which,  however  large,  are  weighed, 
meafured,  and  fubjefted  to  certain  laws,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy.  Their  places  round  the  fvtn, 
with  their  diftances,  are  determined  by  a  precifc 
rule^  correfponding  to  their  quantity  of  matter. 

The 
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The  fuperior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  rc- 
fped  of  its  bulk  and  lucid  appearance,  is  fuited 
to  the  pbce  it  occupies.  The  glctbular  figure  of 
tbefe  bodies,  is  not  only  in  itfelf  beautiful,  but 
is  above  aU  others  fitted  for  regular  motion* 
Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a 
given  time ;  and  each  moves  round  the  fun,  in 
an  orbit  nearly  circular,  and  in  a  time  propor- 
tioned to  its  diftance.  Their  velocities,  direded, 
by  an  eflabli(hed  law,  are  perpetually  changing 
by  regular  accelerations  and  retardations.  .In 
fine,  the  great  variety  of  regular  appearances^ 
joined  with  the  beauty  of  the  fyftem  itfelf,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  the  highefl  delight  in  every 
one  who  is  fenfible  of  defigh,  power,  or  beauty. 
Nature  hath  a  wonderful  power  of  conneding 
fyftems  with  each  other,  and  of  propagatkig  that 
conn^dion  through  all  her  works.  Thus  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  ftem,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different 
fyftems,  united  by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other:  in  an  animal,  the  lymphatic  and  ladeal 
dufts,  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  the  mufcles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  mem- 
branes and  bowels,  with  the  other  organs,  form 
diftind  fyftems,  which  are  united  into  one  whole. 
ITiere  are,  at  the  fame  time, .  other  conneflions 
lefs  intimate :  every  plant  is  joined  to  th6  earth 
by  its  roots ;  it  requires  rain  and  dews  to  fiirniih 
it  with  juices;  and  it  requires  heat  to  preferve 
tbef<$  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion;  eyery  animaU 
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by  its  gravity)  is  conneded  widi  the  earth,  whh 
die  element  in  which  it  breathes,  and  with  die 
fun,  by  deriring  from  it  cherifliing  and  enliren- 
mg  heat:  the  earth  fumiiheth  i&nent  to  plants, 
thefe  to  animals,  and  thefe  again  to  other  ani- 
mals, in  a  long  train  of  dependence :  that  die 
earth  is  part  of  a  greater  fyftem,  comprehending 
many  bodies  mutually  attrading  each  other,  and 
gratitating  all  toward  one  common  centre,  is 
now  thoroughly  explored.  Such  aregular  and  uni* 
form  feries  of  conne^ons,  propagated  through 
fo  great  a  number  of  beings,  and  through  fuch 
wide  fpaces,  is  wonderful:  and  our  wohder  muft 
increafe,  when  we  obferve  thefe  connexions  pro- 
pagated from  the  minuted  atoms  to  bodies  of 
the  moft  enormous  fize,  and  fo  widely  dilFufed 
as  diat  we  can  neither  perceive  their  beginning 
nor  their  end.  That  thefe  connections  are  not 
confined  within  our  own  planetary  fyftem,  is 
certain :  they  are  diffufed  over  fpaces  ftill  more 

^  remote,  where  new  bodies  and  fyftems  rife  with- 
out end.  All  fpace  is  filled  with  the  works  of 
God,  which  are  conduced  by  one  plan,  to  an« 
iwer  unerringly  one  great  end. 

^  But  the  moft  wonderful  connedion  of  all,  tho' 
not  the  moft  confpicuous,  is  that  of  our  internal 
frame  with  the  works  of  nature :  man  is  obvi- 
oufly  fitted  for  contemplating  thefe  works,  be- 
caufe  in  this  contemplation  he  has  great  delight. 
The  works  of  nature  are  remarkable  in  their  u- 
\  ftiformstj  no  Icis  than  in  their  variety }  and  th« 
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mitid  of  mw  is  fitted  to.rtceiTe  pkafnre  equally 
from  both#  Uniformity  ami  variety  aire  inter* 
woven  in  the  worki  of  natmre  with  fiirprifing 
art:  variety^  however  great,  is  never  wttbout 
fi3me  degree  of  uniformity ;  nor  ,tfae  gieateft 
oaifcmnity  without  fome  degree  of  variety: 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  £une  plant,  by  die 
diflRerent  i^pearances  of  its  ftem,  brandes, 
leaves,  bloffiuns,  fruit,  fijae,  and  coloui* ;  and  yet, 
when  we  trace  that  variety  through  dtflSsrcnt 
plants,  efpecially  of  the  iame  kind,  there  is  di£» 
covered  afurprifing  uniformity:  again,  where 
nature  feems  to  have  mtended  the  moft  ezaft 
luufcmnity,  as  among  individuals  of  the  fame 
kind,  there  ftiU  appears  a  diverfity,  which  ferves 
readily  to  diftinguifh  one  individual  from  an^ 
other.  It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  the  human 
vifage,  in  which  uniformity  is  fa  prevalent^ 
fhould  yet  foe  &>  marked,  as  to  leave  no  room, 
among  millions,  for  miftaking  one  perfon  for 
another :  thefe  marks,  though  clearly  perceived, 
are  generally  fo  delicate,  that  words  cannot  be 
found  to  defcribe  them.  A  correfpondence  fo 
perfect  between  the  human  mind  and  the  works 
of  nature,  is  extremely  remarkable*  The  oppo- 
fition  between  vaHety  and  uniformity  is  fo  great, 
that  Q^e  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could 
both  be  reliihed  by  the  iame  palate;  at  leaft  not 
in  the  fame  objed,  nor  at  the  iame  time :  it  is 
however  true,  that  the  pleafures  they  afford,  be- 
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ing  happily  adjufted  to  each  other,  and  readily 
mixiiig  in  intimate  union,  are  frequently  produ« 
ced  by  the  fiime  individual  object  Nay,  further, 
in  the  objeds  that  touch  us  the  moft,  uniformi- 
ty and  variety  are  conftantly  combined ;  witnelk 
natural  obje&s,  where  this  combination  is  alwaya 
found  in  perfedion.  Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
objects  readily  form  themfelves  into  groups,  and 
are  agreeable  in  whatever  manner  combined :  a  ^ 
wood  with,  its  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbs,  is  agree- 
able :  the  mufic  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunc- 
tion dfelightfiil ;  though  they  ftrike  the  ear  with- 
out modulation  or  harmony.  In  ihort,  nothing 
can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  in- 
ward conftitution  of  man^  than  that  mixture  of 
uniformity  with  ^rariety,  which  the  eye  difcovers 
in  natural  objeds ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind 
is  never  more  highly  gratified  than  in  contem- 
plating' a  natural  lai^dfcape. 
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CHAP.        X. 

CONGRUITY  AND  PROPRIETY. 

MAN  is  fuperior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by 
his  rational  faculties,  than  by  his  fenfes. 
With  refped  to  external  fenfes,  brutes  probably 
yield  not  to  men ;  and  they  may  alfo  have  fome 
obfcure  perception  of  beauty  :  but  the  more  de-N 
licate  fenfes  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity,  and 
congruity,  being  connected  with  morality  and 
religion,  are  referved  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the 
terreftrial  creation.  Upon  that  account,  no  dif- 
cipline  is  more  fuitable  to  man,  nor  more  coti'^ 
gruoui  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  than  that 
which  refines  his  tafle,  and  leads  him  to  diftin- 
guifh,  in  every  fubjed,  what  is  regular,  what  is 
orderly,  what  is^  fuitable,  and  what  is  fit  and/ 
proper  *. 

It 

*  Nee  Tcro  ilia  parva  yis  naturae  eft  rationifque,  ,quod 
nnum  hoe  animal  fentit  quid  lit  ordo,  quid  (it  quod  de* 
ceat  in  fadis  didifque,  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorum  ipfo* 
arum,  quae  afpeda  fentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal,  pul« 
chritudinem,  venuftatem,  convenientiam  paitium  fentit. 
Quam  iimilitudinem  natnra  ratioque  ab  ceolis  ad  ani« 
inum  transfereny,  multo  etiam  magis  pttlehritudinem, 
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It  is  clear  from  the  rery  conception  of  the 
terms  emgruity  and  prcpriety^  that  they  are  not 
applicable  to  any  fmgle  objed  :  they  imply  a 
plurality,  and  obvioufly  fignify  a  particular  re« 
hiim  between  different  objeds.  Thus  we  fay 
currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is  fuitable  or  pro^ 
fer  for  a  judge,  modeft  behaviour  for  a  young 
woman,  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  m- 
iot^rwui  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered 
covering  coarfe  and  dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjed: 
in  aa  elevated  flyle,  an  elevated  fubje£t  in  a 
mean  flyle,  a  firft  minifter  darning  his  wife's 
flocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe* 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 

iMms  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any 

'7  '^  Other  caufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  congruity  or 

propriety ;  for,  fuppofmg  us  deftitute  of  that 

fenfe,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible  *• 

It 

conOantiam,  ordtnem,  m  coofiltis  faiSifqoe  confenrandum 
putat,  cayetque  w  quid  indecore  dBFexninateTe  faciat ; 
.  torn  tn  omnibas  et  opinionibos  et  fa^is  ne  quid  HbidtnoTe 
attt  factat  aut  cogitet.  Quibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  et  effi- 
citur  id,  quod  quaerimusi  honeftuBi.  Cicero  de  Officih^  /.  i% 

*  From  manf  tkisgs  that  pafs  current  in  the  wotld 
^thoQt  being  generally  condemnedy  one  at  firft  view 
wosid  inaginey  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety 
lotM  ^^aice  any  foundation  in  nature  i  and  that  it  is  ra- 
ther 
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it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or^ 
propriety,  wherever  percaved,  is  agreeable ;  and 
that  incongruity  or  impropriety,  wherever  per- 
ceived, is  difagreeable«  The  only  difficulty  is, 
to  afcertain  what  are  the  particular  objeds  that 
in  conjundion  fugged  thefe  relations  j  for  there 
are  many  obje&s  that  do  not :  the  fea,  for  ex- 
ample, viewed  in  conjundion  with  a  picture,  or 
a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  mountsua, 
fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity*  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  foimd  true 
by  indudion,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity 
nor  incongruity  but  among  things  that  are  con*/ 


t&er  an  artificial  refinement  of  thofe  vAo  aSed  to  diftia* 
goifh  themfolTcs  from  others.  The  fulfome  panegyrics 
bellowed  upon  the  great  and  opulent,  in  epifiles  dedica* 
tory  and  other  fuch  compofitionS)  would  incline  us  to 
think  fo.  Did  there  preyail  in  the  world,  it  will  be  Iktdt 
or  did  nature  fuggeft,  a  tafte  of  what  is  fuitable,  decent^ 
or  proper,  iiiould  any  good  writer  deal  in  inch  compofi* 
tions,  or  any  man  of  fenfe  receiTe  them  without  dilguft  i 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  was  en« 
dued  by  nature  with  any  fenfe  of  propriety,  when,  in  a 
dramatic  performance  purpofely  compofed  for  his  enter* 
tainment,  he  fuffered  btmfelf,  publicly  and  in  his  pre« 
fenfe,  to  be  ftyled  the  greateft  king  ever  the  earth  produ- 
ced i  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  ftrong  fads  ;  but  luckily  tbej 
do  not  prove  the  fenle  of  propriety  to  be  arUficial :  they 
only  proTe,  that  the  fenfe  of  propriety  is  at  times  over- 
poijrered  by  pride  and  vanity  ;  whiph  is  no  fingular  cafe, 
for  that  fometimes  is  the  fate  even  of  the  fenfe  of  juftice. 
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"  nested  by  fome  relation ;  fuch  as  a  man  aiid 
his  a&ions,  a  principal  and  its  acceflories,  a  fub- 
jed  and  its  ornaments.  We  are  indeed  fo  fra- 
med  by  nature,  as,  among  things  fo  conneded, 
to-  require  a  certain  fuitablenefs  or  correfpon- 
dence,  termed  congruity  or  propriety  ;  and  to 
be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofite  relation 
of  incongruity  or  impropriety  *. 

If  things  conneded  be  the  fubjeft  of  congrui- 
ty, it  is  reafonable  beforehand  to  expeft  a  de- 
gree of  congruity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  conneflion.  And,  upoi)i  examination  we 
find  our  expectation  to  be  well  founded :  v  here 
the  relation  is  intimate,  as  between  a  caufe  and 
and  its  eflfed,  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require 

♦  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  qualities  are  diftinguiflicd 
into  primary  and  fecondary  :  and  to  clear  fome  obfcurity 
that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is  pioper  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fame  diftindtion  is  applicable  to  relations.  Re- 
femblance^  equality,  uniformity,  proximity,  are  relations 
that  depend  not  on  us,  but  exift  equally  wh'ethcr  percei- 
ved or  not ;  and  upon  that  account  may  juftlybe  termed 
primary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that 
only  appear  fuch  to  us,  and  that  have  not  any  external 
cxiftence  like  primary  relations  \  which  is  the  cafe  of 
congruity,  incongruity,  propriety,  impropriety  :  thefe 
may  be  properly  termed  fecondary  relations.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears froni  what  is  faid  in  the  text,  that  the  fecondary 
relations  mentioned  arife  from  objc(5ls  conne«fled  by  fome 
primary  relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  fecondary 
relation,  as  it  exifts  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  I  purchafe 
a  field  or  a  horfe  :  the  covenant  makes  the  primary  rela- 
ttOD ;  and  the  fecondary  relation  built  on  it,  s  property. 
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ibe  ftii&f  ft  coogruity ;  but  where  the  rdattioa 
U  fligbc,  or  accidental,  4$  ampi^  tbmg$  jumbled 
^ether^  we  require  little  or  no  congruityj 
the  ftridefl:  propriety  is  required  in  behaviour 
and  manner  of  living  ;  becauf;  a  man  is  con* 
netted  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
^(^€t :  the  relatioii  betwera  an  edifice  and  th^ 
ground  it  ftands  upon  i$  pf  the  moft  intimate 
kmit  Md  therefore  the  fnuation  of  a  great  boufe 
ougbi  to  be  lofty :  its  relation  to  neighbouring 
bills,  rivers,  plaim,  being  that  of  propinquity 
only,  demands  but  a  ihiall  ihare  of  congruity  : 
among  members  of  the  fame  club*  the  congrui- 
ty ought  to  be  coniiderable,  as  well  as  among 
things  placed  for  Ihow  in  the  fame  niche :  a- 
mong  paffengers  in  a  ftage- coach  Ive  require  very 
little  congruity;  and  lefs  ftill  at  a  public  fpec^ 
tacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as^ 
commonly  to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it  ;  and  yet 
they  differ  fo  effentially,  as  never  to  coincide  t 
beauty,  like  colour,  is  placed  upon  a  fmgle  fub- 
teft;  congruity  upon  a  plurality:  further,  a 
thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  ^ith  relation  to 
other  things,  produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  in.^ 
congruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  rec- 
koned  fytionimous  terms ;  and  hitherto  in  Open-^ 
ing  the  fubjeft  they  have  been  ufed  indifferent- 
ly :  but  they  are  diftinguifliable  j  and  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  each  mud  be  alcertained.  Con- 
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^gruity  is  the  genus,  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpe- 
cies ;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety^  but  that 
congtuity  or  fultablenefs,  which  ought  to  fub- 
fid  between  fenfibie  beings  and  their  thoughts, 

\  words,  and  adions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary 
relations,  I  fhall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  primary  relations.    The  rda- 

\  tion  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  in- 
timate, demands  the  utmoft  degree  of  congrui- 
ty :  even  the  flighted  deviation  is  difgudfiil  ; 
witnefs  the  Lutrin^  a  burlefque  poem,  which  is 
clofed  with  a  ferioiis  and  warm  panegyric  on 
Lamoignon,  one  of  the  King's  judges  : 


-Amphora  coepit 


Inftitui  J  currcntc  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are 
furniflied  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a 
fubjed  and  its  ornaments.  A  literary  perfor- 
mance intended  merely  for  amufement  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  mufic- 
room  or  a  playhoufe ;  for  in  gaiety  the  mind 
hath  a  peculiar  relifli  for  fliow  and  decoration. 
The  mod  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-adors  : 
the  truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing  ;  but,  as  it  deviates  from  na- 
ture in  its  capital  circumdances,  we  look  not  for 
nature  nor  propriety  in  thofe  which  are  accef- 
fory.    On  the  other  hand^  a  ferious  and  impor- 
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tant  fubje^  admits  not  much  ornament  ^  ;  nor 
a  fabjed  that  of  itfelf  is  e:fctremely  beautiful : 
and  a  fubjedi  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  lofti- 
nefs  and  grandeur^  appears  bed  in  a  drefs  alto-^ 
gether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous 
apparel  is  unfuitable  ;  which,  befidis  the  incon- 
gruity, fhows  by  cbntraft  the  tneannefs  of  ap- 
pearance in  the  ftrongeft  light,  Sweetnefs  of 
look  aild  manner  requires  fithpticity  of  drefsi 
joined  with  the  greateft  elegance.  A  ftately  and 
majeilic  air  requires  fumptuous  apparel,  x^hich 
ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little 
ornaments.  A  woman  of  confummate  beauty 
can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  fliowj 
bed  in  a  plain  drefs, 


-For  lovclincfs 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament^ 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorn'd  the  moft. 

Thom/on*s  Autumn^  2bii 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of 
ornament,  but  alfo  the  kind.     The  decorations 

•  Contrary  to  this  rule,  the  intrbduftion  to  the  third 
i^olume  of  the  CharaEierifiics^  is  a  continued  cfcain  of  me- 
taphors: thcfc  in  fuch  profufion  are  too  florid  for  the 
fubjcA ;  and  have  befide  the  bad  effcA  of  removing  our 
attention  from  the  principal  fubje<5t,  \a  fix  it  upon  fpl en- 
did  trifles. 
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of  a  d^ndngroom  ought  all  of  tbem  Co  be  gay. 
No  pidure  is  proper  for  a  church  hut  what  has 
religion  for  its  fubjeft.  Every  oraament  upon 
a  fhield  fhould  relate  to  war  ;  and  Virgil,  with 
gfeat  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
fiiield  of  JSneas  to  the  military  hiftory  of  the 
Romans  :  that  beauty  is  overlooked  by  Homer  } 
for  the  bulk  of  the  fculpturc  upon  the  (hield  of 
Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and 
of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular :  the  author  of 
Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inattention^  in  de- 
ficribing  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  orna- 
ments, we  mufl:  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed  that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the 
circumflances  in  which  it  is  placed  :  the  orna- 
ments that  are  proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not 
altogether  fo  decent  at  public  worihip  :  and  the 
fame  perfon  ought  to  drcfs  differently  for  a  mar- 
riage-feaft  and  for  a  funeral. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man 
than  hia  fentiments,  words,  and  actions  ;  and 
therefore  we  require  here  the  ftrideft  conformity. 
When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  x 
lively  jfenfe  of  propriety  :  when  we  find  the  con- 
trary, our  fenfe  of  impropriety  is  no  lefs  lively. 
Hence  the  univerfal  diftafte  of  affedkation,  which 
confifls  in  making  a  (hew  of  greater  delicacy  and 
refinement,  than  is  fuited  either  to  the  character 
or  cireumftances^  of  the  perfon.-  Nothing  ia  epic 
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or  dramatic  compofidohs  is  moredtfgudful  thal^ . 
impropriety  of  manners.  In  Comeille^s  tragedy 
of  Cinna^  JEmilia,  a  favojuritc  of  Axiguftus,  re- 
ceives daily  marks  of  bis  affedion,  and  is  loaded  - 
with  benefits  :  yet  all  the  while  is  laying  plots 
to  affaffinate  her  benefadlor,  directed  by  no  o- 
iher  motive  but  to  avenge  her  father's  death  •  : 
revenue  againft  a  benefaftor,  founded  folely  up- 
on filial  piety,  cannot  be  direfted  by  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  juftice,  and  therefore  never  can 
fuggeft  unlawful  means ;  yet  the  crime  here  at- 
tempted, a  treacherous  murder,  is  what  even  a 
mifcreant  will  fcarce  attempt  agalnft  bis  bittereft 
enemy. 

What  is  faid  might  be  thought  fufficienc  to  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  congruity  and  propriety. 
And  yet  the  fubjeft  is  not  exhaufted  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  profpeft  enlarges  upon  us,  when  we 
take  under  view  the  e^e£ts  thefe  relations  pro- 
duce in  the  mind.  Congruity  and  propriety, 
wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable ;  and  eve- 
ry agreeable  objed  produceth  in  the  mind  a 
pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  impropriety, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable ;  and  of 
courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes 
vanifh  without  any  confequence ;  but  more  fre- 
quently occafion  other  emotions,  to  which  l< 
proceed. 

When  any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an 

♦  Sec  aa  X.  fc.  2. 
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accidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as 
pf  pa0engers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuali 
dining  at  an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of 
incongruity,  after  a  momentary  exiftence,  var 
nifheth  without  producing  any  effed.  But  this 
}s  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and  impropriety  : 
voluntary  ads,  whether  words  or  deeds,  are  im- 
puted  to  the  author  j  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem ;  when  improper,  we  pu- 
nifh  him  with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  generous  adion  fuited  to  the 
f:hara£ter  pf  the  author,  which  raifes  in  him  and 
in  evpry  fpe&ator  the  pleafant  emotion  of  pro- 
priety :  this  emotion  generates  in  the  author 
both  felf  efteem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when  he 
confiders  hi;  relation  to  the  adion,  and  the  lat- 
ter when  he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  o- 
thers  will  entertain  of  him :  the  fame  emotion  of 
propriety  produceth  in  the  fpedators  efteem  for 
the  author  of  the  adion  }  and  when  they  think  of 
themfelves,  \t  alfo  produceth  by  contraftan  emo- 
tion of  humility.  To  difcpver  the  effeds  of  an  . 
unfuitable  adion,  we  muft  invert  each  of  thefe 
circumftances :  the  painful  emotion  pf  improprie- 
ty generates  in  the  author  of  the  adion  both  hu- 
mility  and  fliame ;  the  fqrmSr  when  he  confiders 
bis  relation  to  the  adion,  and  the  latter  when  he 
cofifid^rs  what  others  will  think  pf  him  :  the  fame 
^motion  of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpeda- 
|ors  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  adion  ;  and 
it  alfo  produceth,  by  contraft  when  they  thjiik  of 
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themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felfcfteem.  Here 
then  are  many  diflferent  emotions,  derived  from 
the  fame  adion  confidered  in  diflferent  views  by 
diflferent  perfons ;  a  machine  provided  with  many 
fprings,  and  not  a  little  complicated.  Propriety 
of  adion,  it  would  feem,  is  a  favourite  pf  nature, 
or  of  the  author  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and 
folicitude  is  beftowed  on  it.  It  is  not  left  to 
our  own  choice ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at 
our  hands  ;  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by^  na- 
tural rewards  and  punifhments :  a  man  cannot, 
with  impunity,  do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  im- 
proper ;  he  fuffers  the  chaftifement  of  contempt 
inflided  by  others,  and  of  fhame  inflided  by 
himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  complicated,  and  fo 
lingular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  :  for  na- 
ture  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch 
of  the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome 
valuable  purpofe.  To  the  difcovery  of  that  pur- 
pofe  or  final  caufe  I  fhall  with  ardour  apply  my 
thoughts,  ^fter  difcourfing  a  little  more  at  large 
upon  the  punifhment,  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
that  nature  hath  provided  for  indecent  and  un- 
becoming behaviour.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  ne- 
ceflfary,  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  fuh- 
jeft  ;  and  who  knows  whether  it  may  not,  over 
and  above,  open  fome  track  that  will  lead  us  to 
the  final  caufe  we  are  in  queft  of  ? 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifiied  with  contempt 

and  indignation,  which  are  vented  agaSnft  the 
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oficndef  by  external  ezpreflions  :  not  is  even 
the  flighted  impropriety  faflFered  to  pafs  without 
fome  degree  of  contempt.    But  there  are  rmpro* 

V  prieties  of  the  flighter  kind,  that  provoke  laugh- 
ter;  of  which  we  have  examples  whhotrt  end  hi 
the  blunders  and  abfnrdities  df  cmr  own  fpecies: 
fuch  improprieties  receive  a  different  pnniih* 
ment,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.    The  c-  * 
motions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occafidued/ 
by  an  impropriety  of  that  kind,  unitmg  intf*'  * 
^nately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeftatdr,  are  expWf-' 
fed  externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  term-  * 

^  pd  J  laugh  of  derifion  ox  f corn  •.  An  impropriety 
that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but  laugh- 
ter, is  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  riditulous  / 
and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  is  the  punifli- 
?nent  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it 
to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of  in-' 
fliifllng  that  punifliment,  as  fometimes  to  exert 
it  even  againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  : 
■^itnefs  a  turkycock  fwelling  with  pride,  and 
llrutting  with  difplayed  feathers,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  muft  not  expcft,  that  thefe  different  im- 
proprieties  are  feparated  by  diftinft  boundaries : 
for  of  improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the 
mod  grofs,  from  the  mod  rifible  to  the  ihod  fe- 
rious,  there  are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it 
fs,  that  in  viewing  fome  unbecoming  aftions, 

T  See  chap.  7. 
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tod  rifibld  ftft  ihgeti  ind  tdd  fdriods  li»f  ddti- 
fion»  ^  ^'e&sir^  f«eb  n  ibn  df  ittiict  dmotion^ 
jMtakilig  bdth  df  de^^ft  ai^  of  anget;  ^crhkh 
acc<mnt8;  fd|  in  eltpifeflkili,  coitttion  tirith  refpeft 
t6  <he  Impropriety  6(  fonie  flfUotts^  That  ttre 
kn<ytilr  not  whether  to  lati^h  or  be  ztigtf. 

It  ciuinot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  eafe 
of  a  riTiMe  ilbproptietj^  whkh  is  always  ffight» 
the  eom^mpt  we  have  for  the  offender  ii  ex- 
tremely faint,  tho'  derifion,  its  gratification,  is 
exf reflieiy  pleafant.  This  difproportion  between 
a  palHon  and  its  gratification,  may  feem  not  con- 
formable to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In  looking 
about  for  a  folution,  I  refied  upon  what  is  kdd 
down  above,  that  an  improper  adion,  not  only  "^ 
moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo, 
by  means  of  contrail,  fvrells  the  good  opinion 
we  have  of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  ; 
than  any  other  particular,  to  the  pleafure  we  / 
have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  abfurdities ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  who 
have  the  greateft  ihare  of  vanity,  are  the  moft 
prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  is  a 
vivid  paffion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo 
in  its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without 
borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt.  Hence  ap- 
pears the  reafon  of  a  noted  obfervation.  That 
we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  blun- 
ders and  abfurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in 

high 
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high  fpirks ;  for  in  high  fpirits,  felf-concdt  dif- 
plays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

Having  with  wary  fteps  traced  an  intricate 
road,  not  without  danger  of  wande|j[ng ;  what 
remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is  to  account 
for  the  final  caufe  of  congruity  and  propriety^ 
which  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  human  con- 
ftitution.   One  final  caufe,  regarding  congruity, 

/is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as 
one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  *  contributes  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  our  entertainment ;  which 
is  the  final  caufe  af&gned  above  for  our  fenfe  of 

'  proportion  *,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
here. .  Congruity,  indeed,  with  refped  to  quan- 
tity, coincides  with  proportion :  when  the  parts 
of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other, 

.  it  may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable 
by  the  congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts.  But  propriety,  which  regards 
voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the  fame 

.  with  proportion :  a  very  long  nofe  is  difpropor- 
tioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  improper.  In  fome 
inftancp,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with 
difprofliftion  in\he  fame  fubjeft,  but  never  in 
the  fame  refped.  I  give  for  an  example  a  very 
little  man  buckled  to  a  long  toledo :  confidering 
the  man  and  the  fword  with  refped  to  fize,  we 
perceive  a  difproportion :  confidering  the  fword 

^  Sec  chap.  3, 
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9$  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro* 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeft  to  miC- 
takes,  blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  evidently  cal- 
culated for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpec- 
tatprs  it  is  produdive  of  mirth  and  laughter^ 
excellent  recreation  in  an  interval  from  bufinefs.  . 
But  this  is  a  trifle  compared  to  what  follows.  It 
is  painful  to  be  the  fubje£t  of  ridicule ;  and  to 
puniih  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  m^re  on  hi3 
guard  in  time  coming.  It  is  well  ordered,  that 
even  the  mod  innocent  blynder  is  not  commit* 
ted  with  impunity ;  becaufe,  were  errors  licen* 
fed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inattention  would 
grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of  much 
hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety,  as  to  moral  du-  < 
ties,  is  of  all  the  moft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  jufl 
notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  refped  others 
muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  that  refped 
purfelves.  Fidelity,  gratitude,  and  abftinenc^ 
from  injury,  are  examples  of  the  firft  fort ;  tern- 
perance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  other :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  j  the  latter,  by  the  fenfe 
of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe 
of  propriety  that  will  roufe  our  attention.  It  is 
^ndoubtedly  the  intereft  of  every  man  to  fuit 
|iis  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
(pt  the  ftation  allotted  him  by  Providence  j  fo^ 
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ibcb  rational  condad  contrSmtes  in  every  re- 
fped  to  happinefs,  by  preferving  health,  by  pro^ 
curing  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of  others, 
and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly  founded  felf  efteem.  But  in  ^ 
matter,  fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  fielf- 
intereft  is  not  relied  on :  the  powerful  authority 
of  duty  is  fuperadded  to  the  motive  of  intereft. 
The  God  of  nature,  in  all  things  eflential  to  our 
happinefs,  hath  obferved  one  uniform  method : 
to  keep  us  (leady  in  our  conduct,  he  hath  forti- 
iied  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  preven- 
tive of  many  aberrations,  which  would  daily 
happen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible 
a  guide  as  is  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot 
rightly  be  confidered  in  another  light,  than  as 
the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  condufl  with 
refpe£t  to  ourfelves ;  as  juftice  is  the  natural 
law  that  regulates  our  condud  with  refped  to 
others.  I  call  propriety  a  law,  no  lefs  than  ju- 
ftice ;  becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduft 
that  ought  to  be  obeyed:  propriety  includes  that 
obligation ;  for  to  fay  an  action  is  proper,  is  in 
other  words  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  to  fay  it  is  improper,  is  in  other  words 
to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne.  It  is  that 
very  charader  of  ought  2nd  Jhould  which  makes 
juftice  a  law  to  us ;  and  the  fame  charader  is 
applicable  to  propriety,  tho'  perhaps  more  fainter 
ly  than  to  juftice:  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind;  and  we  ought,  without  hefita- 
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tion  or  relufbnce^  to  fuboiit  equally  to  the  go- 
TerBtneot  of  both. 

But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  that  head.  To 
tK5  feafe  of  propriety  a$  well  as  of  juftice,  are 
aunexed  the  fan^ons  of  rewards  and  puniih- 
ment$ ;  which  evidently  prove  the  one.  to  be  a 
hw  as  weU  as  the  other.  The  fatisfadion  a  man 
hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined  to  the  efteem  and 
good- will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belong* 
to  both  equally.  The  punifhments  alfo,  though 
not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied ;  and  differ  ia 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedieiice  to 
the  law  of  jufUce  is  punifbed  with  remorfe ;  dif* 
obedience  to  the  law  of  propriety,  with  fhame^ 
which  is  remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  juftice  raifes  indigna* 
tion  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter 
improprieties  receive  a  milder  punifliment:  they 
are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  gene** 
ral,  it  is  true,  that  the  rewards  and  puniihmenta 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety  are  flighter  in 
degree  than  thofe  annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  f 
which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaufe  duty  to  others 
ift^ftill  more  eflential  to  fociety  than  duty  to  our« 
fislves :  fociety,  indeed,  could  not  fubfift  a  mo- 
ment, were  individuals  not  protected  from  the 
beadftrong  and  turbulent  paiGons  of  their  neigh- 
bours^ 
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The  fiaal  caufe  now  unfolded  of  the  fenfe  of 
J)ropriety,  muft,  to  every  difcerning  eye,  appear 
delightful :  and  yet  this  is  but  a  partial  view ; 
for  that  fenfe  reaches  another  illuftrious  endj 
which  is,  in  conjunftion  with  the  fenfe  of  juftice^ 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  focial  duties.  In 
fad,  the  fandions  vifibly  contrived  to  compel  a 
man  to  be  juft  to  himfelf,  are  equally  ferviceable 
to  compel  him  to  be  juft  to  others  j  which  wUl 
be  evident  from  a  fmgle  refleftion.  That  an  ac- 
tion, by  being  unjuft,  ceafes  not  to  be  impro- 
per :  an  adion  never  appears  more  eminently 
improper,  than  when  it  is  unjuft  :  it  is  obviouf- 
ly  becoming,  and  fuitable  to  human  nature,  that 
each  man  do  his  duty  to  others ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, every  tranfgreflion  of  duty  to  others,  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  tranfgreflion  of  duty  to  one's 
felf.  This  is  a  plain  truth  without  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  it  opens  a  new  and  enchanting  view 
in  the  moral  landfcape,  the  profpeft  being  great- 
ly enriched  by  the  multiplication  of  agreeable 
objefts.  It  appears  now,  that  nothing  is  over- 
looked, nothing  left  undone,  that  can  pof&bly 
contribute  to  the  enforcing  focial  duty ;  for  to 
all  the  fandions  that  belong  to  it  fmgly,  are  fu- 
peradded  the  fanftions  of  felf-duty.  A  familiar 
example  fliall  fuffice  for  illuftration.  An  aft  of 
ingratitude,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  to  the  author 
difagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every  fpedator :  con- 
fidered by  the  author  with  relation  to  himfelf^ 
it  raifes  felf-contempt :    confidered  by  him  with 
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relation  to  the  worlds  it  makes  him  afhamed : 
confidered  by  others,  it  raifes  their  contempt 
and  indignation  againfl:  the  author.  Thefe  feel- 
ings are  all  of  them  occafioned  by  the  impro- 
priety of  the  a&ion.  When  the  a&ion  is  con- 
fidered as  unjufty  it  occafions  another  fet  of  feel- 
ings :  in  the  author  it  produces  remorfe,  and  a 
dread  of  merited  puniihment ;  and  in  others, 
the  benefador  chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred 
direded  to  the  ungrateful  perfon.  Thus  fhame 
and  remorfe  united  in  the  ungrateful  perfon, 
and  indignation  united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  are  the  punifhments  provided  by  na- 
ture for  injuftice.  Stupid  and  infenfible  muft 
he  be,  who,  in  a  contrivance  fo  exquifite,  per- 
ceives not  the  benevolent  hand  of  our  Creator. 
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THE  terms  di^ty  and  meanneji  are  appfied 
to  man  in  point  of  chara^er^  fentiment, 
and  t>ebaviovir:  we  iay,  for  example,  of  one 
man,  that  he  hath  natural  dignity  in  his  air  and 
jnanner ;  of  another,  that  he  makes  a  mean  fi- 
gure :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  adion  and 
fentimeAt  of  fome  perfons ;  meannefs  and  vul- 
garity in  the  actions  and  fentiments  of  others. 

^With  refped  to  the  fine  arts,  fome  performan- 
ces are  faid  to  be  manly,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature}  others  are  termed 

^  low,  mean,  trivial.  Such  expreffions  are  com- 
mon, tho'  they  have  not  always  a  precife  mean- 
ing. With  refped  to  the  art  of  criticifm,  it  mud 
be  a  real  acquifition  to  afcertain  what  thefe  terms 
truly  import ;  which  poffibly  may  enable  us  to 
rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  accor- 

"^  ding  to  its  dignity. 

Inquiring  firft  to  what  fubjefts  the  terms  dig* 
nity  and  meannefs  are  appropriated,  we  foon  dif- 
cover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any  thing 
inanimate:  the  moft  magnificent  palace  that  ever 
was  built,  may  be  lofty,  may  be  grand,  but  it  hat 
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no  relation  to  dignity :  the  moft  diminutive 
ihrub  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  Thefe 
terms  muil  belong  to  fenfitive  beings^  probably 
to  man  only ;  which  will  be  evident  when  we 
advanc^  in  the  inquiry* 

Human  adions  appear  in  many  different 
lights  :  in  themfelves  they  appear  grand  or  lit- 
tle ;  with  refpeft  to  the  author,  they  appear  pro- 
per or  improper  ;  with  refped  to  thofe  affe£ied 
by  them,  juft  or  unjuft  :  and  I  now  add,  that 
they  are  alib^  diftinguiihed  by  dignity  aiid  mean- 
nefs.  If  any  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  re* 
fped  to  human  adion^,  dignity  coincides  with 
grandeur,  and  meannefs  with  littlenefs,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  evident  upon  receding,  that  an 
a3ion  may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous, 
and  little  without  bemg  faulty ;  but  that  we  ne- 
ver attribute  dignity  to  any  adion  but  what  is 
virtuous^  nor  meannefs  to  any  but  what  is  faulty. 
Every  adion  of  dignity  creates  refped  and  e- 
fleem  for  the  author  ;  and  a  mean  adion  draws 
upon  him  contempt.  A  man  is  admired  for  a 
grand  adion,  but  frequently  is  neither  loved 
nor  efteemed  for  it :  neither  is  a  man  always  ^ 
contemned  for  a  low  or  little  adion.  The  ac- 
tion of  Csefar  pafling  the  Rubicon  was  grand } 
but  there  was  no  dignity  in  it,  confidering  that 
his  purpofe  was  to  enflave  his  country  :  Cselar, 
in  a  march,  taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to 
quench  his  third,  did  a  low. adion,  but  the  ac« 
tion  was  not  mean. 
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As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meannefsi 
are  founded  on  a  natural  principle  not  hitherto 
mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  SENSE 
of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature  :  he- 
deems  it  more  perfeft  than  that  of  the  other  be- 
ings around  him  j  and  he  perceives,  that  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  confifts  in  virtue,  parti- 
cularly in  virtues  of  the  higheft  rank.  To  ex« 
prefs  that  fenfe,  the  term  dignity  is  appropriated. 
Further,  to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to  refrain 
from  all  mean  a(fUons>  is  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue 
only,  but  a  duty :  it  is  a  duty  every  man  owes- 
to  himfelf.  By  afling  in  that  manner,  he  ac- 
trads  love  and  efteem :  by  ading  meanly,  or  be* 
low  himfelf,  he  is  difapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  defcription  here  given  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  they  appear  to  be  a  fpe- 
cies  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many  ac* 
tions  may  be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dig- 
nity or  meannefs  cannot  be  applied :  to  eat  whea 
one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  but  there  is  no  dig- 
nity in  that  aflion  :  revenge  fairly  taken,  if  a- 
gainft  law,  is  improper,  but  not  mean.  But 
every  aSion  of  dignity  is  alfo  proper,  and  every 
mean  aflion  is  alfo  improper. 

This  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,, 
reaches  even  our  pleafures  and*  amufements  :  if 
they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raifing  grand  or  eleva* 
ted  emotions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by 
exercifing  our  fympathy,  they  are  approved  as 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature  i  if  they  coiu 
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traft  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  triTial  objeds^ 
they  are  contemned  at  not  faited  to  the  dignity 
of  our  nature.  Hence,  in  general,  every  occu* 
pation,  whether  of  ufe  or  amusement,  that  cor* 
refponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  man^ 
ly  ;  and  every  occupation  below  his  nature,  is 
termed  childi/b.     ^ 

To  thofe  who  fludy  human  nature,  there  is  i. 
point  which  has  always  appeared  intricate :  How 
comes  it  that  generofity  and  courage  are  mor^  \ 
efteemed,  and  bellow  more  dignity,  thani  good* 
nature,  or  even  juftice  ;  tho'  the  latter  contri* 
bute  more  than  the  former  to  private  as  well  as 
to  public  happinefs  ?     This  queftion,  bluntly 
propofed,  might  puzzle  a  cunning  philofopher  $ 
but,  by  means  of  the  foregoing  obfervations^ 
will  eafily  be  folved.   Human  virtues^  like  other  \ 
objeAs,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  eftimation,  no{  ; 
lirom  their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjeft  of  reflec-  i 
tion,  but  from  the  dired  imprcffion  they  mak^i 
on  u^.    Juftice  and  good- nature  are  a  fort  of 
negative  virtues,  that  fcarce  make  any  imprct 
fion  but  when  they  are  tranfgrefed :  courag€{ 
and  generofity,  on  the  contrary,  producing  ele-  \ 
Tated  emotions,  enliven  greatly  the  fenfe  of  #  ^ 
man's  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others  j 
and  for  that  re^fon,  courage  and  generofity  are 
in  higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  mcn^ 
tioned :   we  defcribe  them  as  grand  and  ele- 
vated, as  of  greater  dignity,  and  /nore  praife- 
worthy. 
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This  leads  us  to  examine  more  diredly  emo- 
tions and  pafllons  vfith  refped:  to  the  prefent 
fubje£t  I  and  it  will  not  be  difEcult  to  form  a 
fcale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meaneft,  and 
afcending  gradually  to  thofe  of  the  highefl:'  rank 
and  dignity.  Pleafure  felt  as  at  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
named  corporeal  pleafure^  is  perceived  to  be  low ; 
and  when  indulged  to  excefs,  is  perceived  alfo 
to  be  mean :  for  that  reafon,  perfons  of  any  de* 
licacy  diflemble  the  pleafure  they  take  in  eating 
and  drinking*  The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
having  no  organic  feeling  *,  and  being  free  from 
any  fenfe  of  meannefs,  are  indulged  without  any 
fhame :  they  even  rife  to  a  certain  degree  of  dig* 
nity  when  their  ob]e£ls  are  grand  or  elevated. 
The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fympathetic  paffions : 
a  virtuous  perfoh  behaving  with  fortitude  and 
dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes  a  capital 
« figure;  and  the  fympathifmg  fpeQator  feels  ia 
himfelf  the  fam^  dignity.  Sympathetic  diftrels 
at  the  fame  time  never  is  mean :  on  the  contnu 
ry,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  focial  be- 
ing, and  has  general  apprpbation.  The  rank 
that  love  poflefles  in  the  fcale,  depends  in  a 
^reat  meafure  on  its  objeft  :  it  poflefles  a  low 
place  when  founded  on  external  properties 
merely ;  and  is  mean  when  beftowed  on  a  per- 
fon  of  Inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary 
xiualification :  but  when  founded  on  the  more 


*  See  the  IntroduAion. 
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elevated  internal  properties,  it  affuihes  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  dignity.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of^iendfliip.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  ani- 
mates the  mind  ;  but  it  fcarce  rifts  to  dignity. 
Joy  beftows  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
elevated  caufe. 

If  I  can  depend  upon  induSion,  dignity  is  not 
a  property  of  any  difagreeable  paffion  :  one  is 
flight,  another  fevere  ;  one  deprefles  the  mind, 
another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  elevation, 
far  lefs  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge,  in 
particular,  tho*  it  enflame  and  fwell  the  mind, 
is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  not  even  with 
elevation :  it  is  not,  however,  felt  as  mean  or 
groveling,  unlefs  when  it  takes  indired  meafures 
for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorfe,  tho*  they 
fink  the  fpirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  difagree- 
able paffion,  beftows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  ^ 
fpeftator.  Vanity  always  appears  meanj  and 
extremely  fo  where  founded,  as  commohly  hap- 
pens, on  trivial  qualifications. 

1  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  which  poffefs  a  high  ranlc  in  point  of  dig-  <• 
nity.  Of  this  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  when 
he  confiders  the  important  truths  that  have  been 
■  krid  open  by  fclence ;  fuch  as  general  theorems, 
and  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  mattrial 
and  moral  worlds.  The  pleafures  of  the  under- 
ftanding  are  fuited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  con- 
templative being  ;  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to 
pnnoble  his  nature }  even  to  the  Deity  he  ftretch- 
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^h  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difcoTery 
pf  infinite  power,  wifdom j||uid  benevolence,  af- 
ford  delight  of  the  mod  exalted  kind*  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts  ftudied  as  a  rational 
fcience,  aflford  entertainment  of  great  dignity ; 
fuperior  far  to  what  they  afford  as  a  fubjeQ  of 
taftc  merely. 

But  contemplation,  howevey  in  itfelf  valuable, 
is  chiefly  refpeded  as  fubfervient  to  adion  ;  for 
man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  a&ive  thaa  a 
contemplative  being.  lie  accordingly  (hows 
more  dignity  in  a£^ion  than  in  contemplation  : 
gencrofity,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  raife  his  cha- 
rader  to  the  higheft  pitch :  thefe  bed  exprefs  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  neare? 
to  divinity  than  any  other  of  his  attributes- 

By  every  prpdudion  that  (hows  art  and  con- 
trivance, our  curiohty  is  excited  upon  two 
points }  fir(l,  how  it  was  made ;  and  next,  to 
.what  end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important  inquiry,  becaufe  the  means  are  ever  . 
Subordinate  to  the  end  ;  and,  in  faS,  our  curi- 
pfity  is  always  more  enflamed  by  the  final  than 
by  the  efficient  caufe.  This  preference  is  no 
where  more  vifible,  than  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  nature :  if  in  the  efficient  caufe  wildom  - 
an4  power  be  difplayed,  wifdom  is  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  final  caufe ;  and  from  it  only 
pan  we  infer  benevolence,  which  of  all  the  di- 
yine  attributes  is  to  man  the  mod  important. 
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Having  endeavoured  to  affign  the  efficient 
caufe  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  by  unfolding  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  pro-  ' 
<:eed  to  explain  the  final  caufe  of  the  dignity  or 
meannefs  bellowed  upon  the  feveral  particulars 
above  mentioned,  beginning  with  corporeal  plea* 
fures.  Thefe,  as  far  as  ufeful,  are,  like  juftice, 
fenced  with  fufficient  fandions  to  prevent  their 
l)eing  negleded  :  hunger  and  third  are  painful  \ 
ienfations  ^  and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love 
by  a  vigorous  propenfity :  were  corporeal  plea- 
fures  dignified  over  and  above  with  a  place  in  a 
high  clafs,  they  would  infiiUiblydifturb  the  ba- 
lance of  the  mind,  by  outweighing  the  focial  af-/ 
iedions.  This  is  a  fatisfadory  final  caufe  for 
refufing  to  thefe  pleafures  any  degree  of  dignity: 
and  the  final  caufe  is  no  lefs  evident  of  their 
meannefs,.  when  they  are  indulged  to  excefs. 
The  more  refined  pleafiires  of  external  fenfe^ 
conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural 
objeds  and  from  the  fine  arts,  deferve  a  high 
place  in  our  eftcem,  becaufe  of  their  fingular  and 
cjrtenQve  utility :  in  fome  cafes  they  rife  to  a 
•confiderable  dignity  ;  and  the  very  lowed  plea- 
ftires  of  the  kind  are  never  efteemed  mean  or 
grovelling.  The  pleafure  arifing  from  wit,  hu- 
mour, ridicule,  or  from  what  is  fimply  hidi- 
croos,  18  ufeful,  by  relaxing  the  mind  after  the 
fatigue  of  more  minly  occupation :  but  the  mind, 
wbf  n  it  furrenders  itfelf  to  pleafure  of  that  kind, 
Z  4  lofcs 
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lofes  its  vigour,  and  finks 'gradually  into  floth  *. 
The  place  this  pleafure  occupies  in  point  of  dig« 
nity,  is  adjufted  to  thefe  views  :  to  make  it  ufe- 
ful  as  a  relaxatioi;!,  it  is  not  branded  with  mean- 
nefs  ;  to  prevent  its  uftirpation,  it  is  removed 
from  that  place  but  a  fin'gle  degree :  no  man  va- 
lues himfelf  for  that  ples^fure,  even  during  gra- 
tification ;  and  if  it  have  engroffed  more  of  his 
time  than  is  requifite  for  relaxation,  he  looks 
back  with  fome  degree  of  fhame. 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  fecial  emotions  rife 
above  the  felfifli,  and  much  above  thofe  of  the 
eye  and  ear  :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  be- 
ing ;  and  to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  it  is  wifely 
contrived,  that  he  ihould  value  himfelf  more  for 
being  focial  than  felfifh  f  • 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  difcernible 
in  the  great  improvements  he  is  fufceptible  of 
in  fociety :  thefe,  by  perfeverance,  may  be  car- 
ried on  progreffively  above  any  affignable  limits  j 

*  Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  natara  fumus,  ut  ad 
ludum  et  jocum  fadi  cffc  videamur,  fed  ad  feveritatem 
potius  et  ad  quaedam  (ludia  graviora  atque  majonu 
Ludo  autem  et  joco,  uti  illis  quidem  licet,  f^d  fico£ 
fomno  et  quietibus  caeteris,  turn  cum  gravibus  feriifque 
rebus  fatisFecerimus.     ^icero  de  offic.  lib,  I. 

t  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  felfifh  emotions  that  are 
founded  upon  a  focial  principle,  rife  higher  in  our  cf- 
teem  than  thofe  that  are  founded  upon  a  felfiih  pnn- 
ciple*    As  to  which  fee  abovci  p.  47.  note. 
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and,  even  abftra^ting  from  revelation,  there  is 
great  probability,  that  the  progrefs  begun  here 
will  be  completed  in  fome  future  ftate.  Now, 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the 
exercife  of  our  rational  faculties,  the  author  of 
our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due  ufa 
of  thefe  faculties,  hath  a(&gned  a  high  rank  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding  :  their  utility,- 
with  refpe£t  to  this  life  as  well  as  a  future,  en* 
titles  them  to  that  rank* 

But  as  a&ion  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improve* 
m^its,  virtuous  adions  juftly  poflefs  the  higheft 
of  ail  the  ranks.  Thefe,  we  find,  are  by  nature 
diftributed  into  different  clafles,  and  the  firft  m 
point  of  dignity  affigned  to  adions  that  appear 
not  the  firft  in  point  of oxfe  :  generofity,  for  ex* 
ample,  in  the  fenfe  of  mankind  is  more  refped« 
ed  than  juftice,  tho'  the  latter  is  undoubtedly 
more  eflential  to  fociety  ;  and  magnanimity,  he« 
roifm,  undaunted  courage,  rile  flill  higher  in 
our  efteem.  One  would  readily  think,  that  the 
inoral  virtues  fhould  be  efteemed  according  to 
their  importance.  Nature  has  here  deviated 
from  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wifdom  is 
fhown  in  the  deviation :  the  efficient  caufe  is  ex* 
plained  above,  ahd  the  final  caufe  is  explained  in 
the  Effays  of  mprality  and  natural  religion  •. 

We  proceed  to  analyfe  grace^  which  being  m 
•  Part  I.  cflay  a*  chap.  4. 
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a  good  meafure  an  uncultivated  field,  requires 
nore  than  ordinary  labour. 

Graceful  it  an  attribute :  grace  and  graceful^ 
mrft  nprefs  that  attribute  in  the  form  of  a  noun. 

That  this  attribute  is  agreeable^  no  pne 
doubts* 

As  grace  is  difplayed  externally,  it  muft  be 
«n  objed  of  one  ojr  other  of  our  five  fenfes. 
That  it  is  an  objed  of  fight,  every  perfon  of  tafte 
can  bear  witnefs  ;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that 
iienfe,  aj^ears  from  indudion  ;  for  it  is  not  an 
objed  of  fmell,  nor  of  tafte,  nor  of  touch.  Is  it 
an  objed  of  hearing  ?  Some  mufic  indeed  is 
termed  graceful ;  but  that  expreffion  b  meta- 
phorical,  as  when  we  fay  of  other  mufic  that  it 
is  beautiful :  the  latter  jnetaphor,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  more  fweet  and  eafy ;  which  fhows  how 
little  applicable  to  mufic  or  to  found  the  former 
is,  when  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe* 

That  it  is  an  attribute  of  man,  is  beyond  dif* 
|)ute.  But  of  what  other  beings  is  it  alfo  an  at* 
tribute  ?  We  perceive  at  firft  fight  that  nodui^ 
inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet.  What  ani« 
mal  then,  befide  man,  is  entitled  ?  Surely,  not 
an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion.  A  horfe  may  have 
a  delicate  (hape  with  a  lofty  ihein,  and  all  \\\z 
motions  may  be  exquifite ;  but  he  is  never  faid 
to  be  graceful.  Beauty  and  grandeur  are  com- 
mon to  man  with  fome  other  beings :  but  dig* 
,  aity  is  not  applied  to  any  being  inferior  to  man  ; 
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ai^  upon  the  ftrideft  examiiiation,  the  fitme  ap* 
pears  to  hold  m  grao. 

Confimag  then  grace  to  uuqi,  the  next  iiiqtii« 
ry  is,  whether,  like  b^mtjr^  k  makes  a  cooiftaot 
appearance^  or  ia  fome  drcuaiiUaces  oniy.  Does 
a  perfon  difplay  this  attribute  at  reft  as  HFeU  at 
ia  motioD,  afleep  as  whea  awake  ?  It  is  undoubt- 
edly comie^ed  with  motion}  for  when  the  m^ 
graceful  periba  is  at  reft,  aeitho-  moving  nor 
:g)eaking,  we  k>fe  fight  of  that  quality  as  Biuch 
as  of  colour  in  the  dark.  Grace  then  is  an  a« 
greeable  attribute,  infqparable  frona  motion  a| 
oppofed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehendii^  fpeediy 
looks,  geftures,  and  loco-motion« 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to 
graceful,  the  next  inquiry  is,  with  what  motions 
is  this  attribute  conneQed  ?  ^o  man  appear^ 
graceful  in  a  ma(k ;  and,  therefore,  laying  afide 
the  expreffions  of  the  countenance,  the  other, 
motions  may  be  genteel,  may  be  elegant,  but  of 
themfelves  never  are  gracefuL  A  motion  adjuft* 
ed  in  the  moft  perfed:  manner  to  anfwer  its  end^ 
is  elegant ;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace,  or  gracefutnels. 

What  thii  iinknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nic# 
point.  One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid, 
that  this  more  muft  arife  from  the  expreffion  of 
the  countenance :  and  from  what  expreffions  (b 
naturally  as  from  thofe  which  indicate  mental 
qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnels,  benerdenc^  eleva* 
tion,  dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be  a  £ur  anal j« 
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& ;  becaufe  of  all  objefts  mental  qualities  afieft 
us  the  moft ;  ajid  theimpreffion  made  by  grace- 
ful appearance  upon  eyery  Ipe&ator  of  tafte,  is 
too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 
.  The  next  ftep  is,  to  eacamine  what  are  the 
Bteotal  qualities^  that^  in  conjundion  wkh  ele- 
gance of  motion,  produce  a  graceful  appearance. 
Sveetnefs,  chearfulneft,  afiability,  are  not  f(^- 
rately  fufficieni,  nor  even  in  conjundion.  As  it 
appears  to  me,  dignity  alone  with  elegant  mo- 
tion may  produce  a  graceful  appearance;  but 
ftill  more  graceful,  with  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties, thofe  efpecially  that  are  the  moft  exalted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moft  exalted  virtues 
may  be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  coimtenance 
has  little  ezprefSon :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be 
graceful.  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appear- 
ance, we  muft  add  another  circumftance,  name- 
ly, an  expreffive  countenance,  difplaying  to  every 
fpeftator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thjng  that  pafles  in  the  mind. 

Colle£Hng  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace 
maybe  defined,  that  agreeable  appearance  which 
arifes  from  elegance  of  motion,  and  from  a  coun- 
tenance expreffive  of  dignity.  ExprciBons  of  other 
mental  qualities  are  not  eflential  to  that  appear- 
ance, but  they  heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  obje£ls,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the 
moft  agreeable. 

Dancing  aflFords  great  opportunity  for  difplay- 
ing grace,  and  haranguing  ftill  mor^. 
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I  concIi;de  with  the  following  refle£Bon,  That 
in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful,  who 
18  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  ah  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitute  of; 
and,  by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to 
exprefs  thefe  qualities  by  looks  and  geftures : 
but  fuch  ftudied  expreifion  will  be  too  faint  and 
obfcure  to  be  graceful. 
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R    I    D    I    Q    U    L    ?:. 


O  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed 
every  critic.  The  definition  given  by 
Ariftotle  is  obfcure  and  imperfed  *•  Cicero 
handles  it  at  great  length  f  ;  but  without  giving 
any  (atisfaftion :  he  vranders  in  the  dark,  and 
mifles  the  diftindion  between  rifible  and  ridicu- 
lous. Quintiiian  is  fenfiUe  of  the  diftindion  |, 
but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it.  Luckily 
this  fubjed  lies  no  longer  in  obfcurity :  a  rifible 
objed  produceth  an  emotion'  of  laughter  mere- 
^  ly  H :  a  ridiculous  objef);  is  improper  as  well  as  ri- 
^  ^  fible ;  and  produceth  a  mixt  emotion,  which  is 

^  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  ||1|, 

Having  therefore  happily  unravelled  the  knot* 
ty  part,  I  proceed  to  other  particulars. 

Burlefque,  tho'  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is 
not  confined  to  that  fubjed ;  for  it  is  clearly  di- 

♦  Poet.  cap.  5.  t  L.  a.  Dc  Oratore. 

X  Ideoque  anceps  ejas  rei  ratio  eft,  quod  a  dtxitn  noa' 
procal  abed  rifus  ;  Hi.  6.  caf.  3*  $  1. 

I  See  chap.  7.  B||  See  chap.  10. 
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ftinguiihable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laugb^ 
ter  merely,  and  burlefque  that  provokes  derifioa 
or  ridicuie.  A  gfave  fubjed  in  whick  there  ir 
no  impropriety,  may  be  bf ought  down  by  a  cer- 
tain colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  Virgil  Travijiie  ^;  and  alfo  the  cafe  of 
the  ISeccbia  Rafita  f :  the  authors  laugh,  firft,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrim 
is  a  burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying 
hold  of  a  low  and  trifling  incident,  to  expofc 
the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious  fphrit  of 
a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a 
ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjed,  by  dreffing  it  ia 
the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affe&ing  to  confider  it  as 
of  the  utmoft  dignity  apd  importance.  In  a 
compofition  of  this  kind,  no  image  profefiedly 
ludicrous  ought  to  find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch 
hnages  deftroy  the  contraft ;  and,  accordingly^ 
the  author  &ows  always  the  grave  &ce,  and  ne^ 
ver  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  udicule, 
produces  its  effeQ  by  elevating  the  flyle  far  a* 
bove  the  fubjef^,  yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which 
the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried :  the  poet^ 
confuking  the  imagination  o(  his  readers,  ought 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as  are  lively^ 
and  readily  apprehended  :  a  drained  elevatioo^ 
fbaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleaiant  impreffion :  the  reader,  £itigued 

•  Scanroxu  t  TaffiMu 
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with  being  always  upon  the  ftretch^  is  foon  dif- 
gufted;  and  if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thought- 
lels  and  indiflFerent.    Further,  a  fi£Uon  gives  no 
pleafure  unle(s  it  be  painted  in  colours  fo  lively 
as  to  produce  fome  perception  of  reality ;  which 
never  can  be  done  effectually  where  the  images 
are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.    For  thefe 
reafons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Baira* 
cbomuomacbia^  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Ho* 
mer :  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
form  a  clear  and  lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice, 
a£ting  with  the  dignity  of  the  higheft  of  our 
fpecies ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the 
reality  of  fuch  an  adion,  in  any  manner  fo  di- 
itind  as  to  intereft  our  affe&ions  even  in  the 
flighteft  degree. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  of  a  charader  clearly 
diftingui/hable  from  thofe  now  mentioned :  it  is 
not  properly  a  burlefque  performance,  but  what 
may  rather  be  termed  an  beroi-comical  poem :  it 
treats  a  gay  and  familiar  fubje£t  with  pleafancry, 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  dignity:  the  au- 
thor puts  not  on  a  mafk  like  Boileau,  nor  pro- 
feffes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Taffoni.  The  Ri^ 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs 
drained  than  thofe  mentioned :  and  is  plealant 
or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief 
aim ;  giving  way  however  to  ridicule  where  it 
arifes  naturally  from  s(  particular  charadter,  fuch 
as  that  of  Sir  Plume.    Addifon's  Speilator  upon 
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the  excrdfe  of  the  fan  •  is  extremely  gay  and 
ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjeft  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

Humour  belongs  to  the  prefent  chapter,  be* 
caufe  it  is  conneded  with  ridicule.  Congreve 
defines  humour  to  be  ^'  a  fingular  and  unavoid- 
^'  able  manner  of  doing  or  faying  any  thing, 
^'  peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man  only,  by 
^^  which  his  fpeech  and  adions  are  diftinguifhed 
**  from  thofe  of  other  men.*'  Were  this  defi- 
nition juft,  a  majeftic  and  commanding  air, 
which  is  a  fingular  property,  is  humour ;  as  alfo 
a  natural  flow  of  correct  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, tvhich  it  no  lefs  fingular.  Nothing  jufl: 
or  proper  is  denominated  humour  ;  nor  any  fin- 
gularity  of  charafter,  words,  or  adions,  that  is 
valued  or  refpefted.  When  we  attend  to  the 
charader  of  an  humorifl,  we  find  that  it  arifes 
from  circumftances  both  rifible  and  improper, 
and  therefore  that  it  leiTens  the  man  in  our  e- 
fteem,  and  makes  him  in  fome  meafure  ridicu- 
lous. 

Humour*  in  writing  is  very  different  from  hu- 
mour in  character.  When  an  author  infifts  up- 
on ludicrous  fubjeds  with  a  profefled  purpofe  to 
make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  fly  led  aludi^ 
crous  writer  ;  but  is  fcarce  entitled  to  be  flyled 
a  wriier  of  humour.  This  quality  belongs  to  an 
author,  who,  afFefting  to  be  grave  and  ferlous, 
paints  his  objeds  in  fuch  colours  as  to  provoke 

*  No.  102. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  mirth 
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inirth  and  laughter.  A  writer  that  is  really  ait 
humorift  in  charader^  does  this  without  defign : 
if  not,  he  muft  .aflfeft  the  charaSer  in  order  to 
fucceed.  Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humorids  in 
charader,  and  their  writings  are  full  of  humour. 
Addifoh  was  not  an  humorifl:  in  charader }  and 
yet  in  his  profe  writings  a  mod  delicate  and  re« 
fined  humour  prevails.  Arbutbnot  exceeds  them 
all  in  drollery  and  humourous  painting  ;  which 
ihows  a  great  genious,  becaufe,  if  I  am  not  mif- 
informed,  he  had  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  ii^ 
his  charader* 

There  remains  to  ihow  by  examples  the  man- 
ner of  treating  fubjeds,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ri* 
fiiculous  appearance. 

II  nc  dit  jjimais,  je  vous  donnc,  mai$,  jc  vou$  prctc 
\c  bon  jour. 

MoliiTTm 

Orkatis.  I  know  bim  to  be  valiant. 

Conftabie.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  Iipnpws  him 
better  than  you. 

OrUans.  What's  he  ? 

ConftaUe.  Marr/,  I^e  told  me  fo  himfelf  ^  and  he  faid, 
be  car'd  not  who  knew  it. 

Henry  V.  Shah/pear. 

He  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  pwn^  and 
that  was  againft  a  poft  when  he  was  drunkr 

lUd. 

Millament.  Sententious  Mirabell !  pr'ythec  don't  look 

with 
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with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  oiF  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry  hanging. 

Way  of  the  WoHd. 

A  true  critic  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  fcaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  moft  when  there  are  the  fewcft  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tid. 

In  the  following  inftances,  the  ridicule  arife^ 
froqi  abfurd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introdu- 
ced. 

Mafcarille.  Tc  fouvicnt-il,  vicomte  de  cette  demi- 
lunoy  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  ennemis  au  fiege 
d*  Arras? 

Jodelet.  Que  vcux  tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  c'etoit 
bien  une  lune  tout  entiere. 

Molten  les  Precieufes  Ridicules ^fc.  1 1. 

Slender.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  Marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  flie's  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  ybu  took  the  wrong. 

Slender.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl ;  if  I  had  been  marry'd  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Falentine.  Your  blefEng,  Sir. 

S/r  &j/?^«.  You've  had  it  aU-eady,  Sir;  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to  day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pound  \ 
a  great  deal  of  moneys  Brother  Foreflght. 

A  a  2  Forefight. 
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ForeJigbU  Ay  indeed.  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
poney  for  a  70ud|;  man ;  I  wonder  what  can  he  do 
^ith  it. 

Love  for  Love,  oB  2»fc\  7. 


JHUIament.  I  nai|feate  w^ill^ing  j  'tis  a  country-diver- 
fion ;  I  lothe  the  countrji  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  WilfuL  Indeed  !  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ? 

pay,  'tis  like  you  ipay here  are  choice  of  paftimes 

here  in  .town,  as  plays  and  the  like  \  that  muff  be  con- 
fcfs'd  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  Tetourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too.' 

Sir  WilfuL  Dear  heaigt,  that's  much hah !  that 

you  fhould  hate  'em  both  !  hah  !  'tis  like  you  may  \ 
fhere  are  fome  can't  reli(h  the  town,  and  others  can't 

away  with  the  country 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufine. 

Way  of  the  World^  aB  4.7?.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  I  aflure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no 
^:^ody's  jefts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's  :  I  ailiire,  you.  Sir 
Paul. 

Brifle.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit !  Let  me  periOi,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  laugh'd  at  ? 

Lord  Froth,  O  foy,  don't  mifapprehcnd  me,  I  don't 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  5  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  cxpreflion  of  the  paf- 
fion  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh 
at  the  jcft  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfc 
yf  the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridicu- 
lous I 
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lous  !    To  be  plcas'd  with  what  pleare^  the  crowd  ! 
Now^  when  Ilaugh  I  always  bugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer^  aSf  1.^.  4; 

So  iharp-figfated  is  pride  in  blemiihes^  and  fd 
willing  to  be  gratified^  that  it  takes  up  with  the 
very  flighted  improprieties ;  fueh  as  a  blonder 
by  ^  foreigner  in  fpeaking  our  language,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  blunder  can  bear  a  fenfe  that  refleds 
on  the  fpeaker : 

^icily.  The  young  man  is  an  honeft  man. 
Caius.   What  fhall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/on 

Love-fpi^eches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  foU 
lowing  paiTage. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine^ 
As  chains  of  deftiny,  I'll  maintain } 
True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  \ 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vfcnt^ 
Now  in  dofc  hugger  mugger  pent. 
And  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
With  that  one,  and  that  bther  pigfneyc^ 
The  fun  and  day  fhall  fooner  part, 
Than  love,  or  you,  fhake  off  my  heart ; 
The  fun  that  fhall  no  more  difpcnfc 
His  own  but  yoiir  bright  influence  : 
ru  carve  your  hartic  on  barks  of  trees. 
With  true  lov<-knotsj  and  fiouriflies  ; 

A  a  3  that 
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That  Oiall  infure  eternal  fpf  teg, 

And  everlafting  fiourifbiiig : 

Drink  cvr'y  letter  on't  in  ftnm, 

And  make  it  briik  champaign  become. 

Whcre-c'cr  you  tread,  your  foot  fhall  k% 

The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders. 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  ; 

Nature  her  charter  fliall  renc%5r. 

And  take  all  lives  of  thing;;  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  (hall  ftill  furvivc. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And,  Hke  to  herald*s  moons,  remain 

All  creicents,  without  change  or  wane. 

HuJiiras,  pmri  2>^safjfo  f. 


Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar 

^  manner ;  it  confifis  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 

difguife  of  appearing  to  praife  or  fpeak  well  of 

him.  Swift  affords  us  many  illuftrious  examples 

of  that  fpecies  of  ridicule*    Take  the  following. 


By  thcfe  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  ftarts  up 
many  a  writer,  capable  of  managing  the  profoundefl 
and  mod  univerfal  fubje£ts.  For  what  though  hit  head 
be  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full  i 
And  if  you  will  bate  him  but  the  circumflances  of  me* 
thod,  and  ftyle,  and  grammar,  and  invention  i  allow 
him  but  the  conunoa  privileges  of  tranfcribing  from 

othprs^ 
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otber$,  and  digreffing  £rom  himfelf  j  as  often  as  he  fliall 
iee  occafion  i  he  will  defire  no  more  ingredients  to- 
wards fitting  ap  a  treatife  that  ihall  make  a  very  come- 
ly figure  on  a  bookfeller's  fhelf,  there  to  be  preferred 
neat  and  clean,  for  a  long  etemityi  adorned  with  the 
heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  infcribed  on  a  label ;  never 
to  be  thumbed  or  greafed  by  ftudents,  nor  bound  to 
everlafting  chains  of  darknefs  in  a  library  $  but  when 
the  fuinefs  of  time  is  come,  (hall  happily  undergo  the 
trial  of  purgatory,  in  order  to  afcend  the  fky  •. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  fe- 
licity, that  though  we  hate  indeed  made  great  progreis 
in  all  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  ndt  yet  de^ 
bauch'd  with  any  high  relijb  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this 
one  tafte  lefs  nice  than  olir  anceftors. 

If  the  Reverend  clergy  ihewed  more  concern  than 
others,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  cbs^ge  of 
fouls;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehenfion  and  terror  could  be 
diftinguifhcd  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  chiurch  f . 

A  parody  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  every 
fpecies  pf  ridicule  :  it  enlivens  a  gay  fubjeft  by 
imitating  fome  important  incident  that  is  ferious : 


•  Tale  of  a  Tub,  fca  ^ 

t  A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  pafTed  in  Lon^ 
don  during  the  general  confternation  of  all  ranks  and  de* 
grees  of  mankind. 

Aa4  it 
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it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  rifible  ;  but  ridicule 
is  not  a  neceffary  ingredient.  Take  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  firft  of  which  refers  to  an  ex- 
preflion  of  Mofes. 

The  (kilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care  : 
Let  fpades  be  trumps  !  fhc  faid,  and  trumps  they  were. 
Rape  of  the  Lock^  Canto  iii.  45. 

The  next  is  in  imitation  of  Achilles's  oath  in 
Homer : 

But  hf  this  lock,  this  facred  lock,  I  fwear, 
(Which  never  more  fhall  join  its  parted  hair, 
Which  never  more  its  honours  fhall  renew, 
Clip'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew), 
That  while  my  noftrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  (hall  for  ever  wear. 
He  fpoke,  and  fpeaking,  in  proud  triumph  fpread 
The  long*contended  honours  of  her  head. 

IblJ,  canto  iv.  133. 

The  following  imitates  the  hiftory  of  Aga- 
memnon's  fceptre  in  Homer. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incensed  Belinda  cry'd,       % 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide, 
(The  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  to  deck. 
Her  grcat-great-grandfire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  three  fcal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vaft  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whittle  next  it  grew, 
Ihe  bells  fhe  jingled,  add  the  whiftle  blew  5 

Then 
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t 

Then  in  a  bodkin  grac*d  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  (he  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

lUd.  cdnio  v.  87. 

The'  ridicule,  as  obferved  above,  is  no  ne«- 
ceflary  ingredient  in  a  parody,  yet  there  is  no 
*  oppofition  between  them :  ridicule  may  be  fuc* 
cefsfully  employed  in  a  parody  :  and  a  parody 
may  be  employed  to  promote  ridicule ;  witnefs 
the  following  example  with  refped  to  the  latter, 
in  which  the  goddefs  of  Dulinefs  is  addrefled 
upon  the  fubjed  of  modern  education : 

Thou  gav'ft  that  ripenefs,  which  fo  foon  began. 
And  ceas'd  fo  foon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man  \ 
Through  fchool  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercad. 
Safe  and  unfeen  the  young  ^neas  paft  *  \ 
Thence  burfling  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  287. 

The  interpofition  of  the  gods,  in  the  manner 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
ludicrous  fubje^s,  which  are  much  enlivened  by 
fuch  interpofition  handled  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rodj ;  witnefs  the  cave  of  Spleen,  Rape  of  the 
Lock  J  canto  4. ;  the  goddefs  of  Difcord,  Lutrin^ 
^amm^y  and  the  goddefs  of  Indolence,  rj;//^?  2. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which 
is  feldom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and 


Mn,  1,  I .  ^t  Fenus  ohfcurOi  &c. 
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refined  beauties^  are  quick-fighied  ia  loifNroprie- 
ties ;  and  thefe  they  eagerly  grafp^  in  order  to 
gratify  their  favourite  propenfity.  Perfons  galled 
are  provoked  to  maintain,  that  ridicule  is  im- 
proper for  grave  fubjefls.  Subjeds  really  grave 
are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  :  bat  then  it  is 
urged  againft  them,  that  when  it  is  called  in* 
queftion  whether  a  certain  fubjed  be  really  grave, 
ridicule  is  the  only  means  of  determining  the 
controverly.  Hence  a  celebrated  queftion.  Whe- 
ther ridicule  be  or  be  not  a  teft  of  truth  ?  I  give 
this  queftion  a  place  here,  becaufe  it  tends  to 
illuftrate  the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  queftion  flated  in  accurate  terms  is.  Whe- 
ther the  fenfc  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  for 
diftinguifliing  ridiculous  objefts,  from  what  are 
,  not  fo.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubje£t  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  *, 
I  proceed  thus.    No  pcrfon  doubts  but  that  our 

^  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful; and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great 
or  fublime.     Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our 

,  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridi- 
culous ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  teft,  but  indeed 

V  the  only  teft ;  for  this  fubjed  comes  not,  more 
than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  provisM  of 
reafon.  If  any  fubjed,  by  the  influenc|^^|Mii^ 
fliion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  ve- 
neration to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled, 

*  See  chap.  lo.  compared^ with  chap.  7. 

what 
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what  are  tbe  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the 
artificial  colouring,  and  dilplaying  the  fubjeQ 
in  its  trae  light?  A  man  of  true  taile  fees  the 
fubjed  without  difguife :  but  if  he  hefitate,  let 
him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  which  feparates 
it  from  its  artificial  connexions,  and  expoles  it 
naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  the  graveft  and  moft  ie« 
rious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light* 
Hardly  fo;  for  where  an  objeft  is  neither  tifible 
nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to 
an  attack  from  ridicule.  But  fuppofing  the  fad, 
I  forefee  not  any  harmful  confequence.  By  the 
fame  fort  of  reafoning,  a  talent  for  wit  ought  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe  it  may  be  employed  to 
burlefque  a  great  or  lofty  fubjeft.  Such  irregu- 
lar ufe  made  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridicule,  can- 
not long  impofe  upon  mankind:  it  cannot  (land 
the  teft  of  correft  and  delicate  tafte ;  and  truth 
will  at  laft  prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To 
condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  becaufe  it  may  be 
perverted  to  wrong  purpofes,  is  not  a  little  tU 
diculous :  could  one  forbear  to  fmile,  if  a  talent 
for  reafoning  were  condemned  becaufe  it  alfo 
may  be  perverted?  and  yet  the  conclufion  in 
the  latter  cafe,  would  be  not  lefs  juft  than  in 
the  former :  perhaps  more  juft ;  for  no  talent 
is  more  frequently  perverted  than  that  of  rea- 
fon. 

We  had  beft  leave  nature  to  her  own  opera- 
tions :  the  moft  valuable  talents  may  be  abufed^ 

and 
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^nd  fo  may  that  of  ridicule :  let  us  bring  it  un- 
der proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endea- 
vouring to  pluck  it  up  by  the  root.  Were  we 
'  deftitute  of  this  ted  of  truth,  I  know  not  what 
might  be  the  confequences :  I  fee  not  what  rule 
would  be  left  us  to  prevent  fplendid  trifles  paP- 
fing  for  matters  of  importance,  (how  and  form 
for  fubftance,  and  fuperftition  or  enthuGafm  for 
pure  religion. 
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W    I    T. 


WI T  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  ^ 
expreflions :   the  term  is  never  applied 
to  an  adion  nor  to  a  paflion,  and  as  little  to  an 
external  objeft. 

However  difEcult  it  may  be,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  to  diftinguifli  a  witty  thought  or  expreffion 
from  one  that  is  not  fo,  yet,  in  general,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  that  the  term  wit  is  appropriated 
to  fuch  thoughts  and  expreffions  as  are  ludi-  ' 
crous,  and  alfo  occafion  fome  degree  of  furprife 
by  their  Angularity.  Wit  alfo,  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  expreifes  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous 
thoughts  or  expreffions  :  we  fay  commonly,  a 
witty  man,  or  ^  man  of  wit. 

Wit  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  explained  above, 
is  diftinguifhable  into  two  kinds  j  wit  in  the 
thought^  and  wit  in  the  words  or  expreffion.  </ 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds  j  lu-  r 
dicrous  images,  and  ludicrous  combinations  of  c 
things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occafion  furp;*ife  by 
their  Angularity,  as  having  little  or  no  founda- 
tion in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the  imagina-  ' 

t}on : 
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tion :  and  the  imagination  is  well  qualified  for 
the  office ;  being  of  all  our  faculties  the  'mod 
adive,  and  the  leafl:  under  reftraint.  Take  the 
following  example : 

Sbjiock.    Tou  knew  (none  fo  wdlj  none  fo  well  as 
jrou)  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

SaJifio.    That's  certain ;  I  for  my  part  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  ihe  flew  withal. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  aB.  ^.fc.  i. 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  lu- 
dicrous :  and  it  mud  occafion  furprife ;  for  ha- 
ving no  natural  foundation,  it  is 'altogether  un« 
expeded. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is 

>  that  only  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addifon, 
following  Locke,  who  defines  it  ^'  to  lie  in  the 
^^  aflemblage  of  ideas;  and  putting  thofe  to- 

^"  gether,  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein 
^^,  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity, 
**  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pidkures  and 
<«  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy  ♦."  It  may  be 
defined  more  concifely,  and  perhaps  more  accu- 
-.  rately,  "  A  jundion  of  things  by  diftant  and 
^^  fanciful  relations,  which  furprife  becaufe  they 
"  are  unexpeded  f ."  The  following  is  a  pro- 
per example. 

We  grant  although  he  had  much  wit. 

He  was  very  ihie  of  ufing  it, 

As 

*  B.  a.  ch.  II.  §  2.  t  See  chap.  z. 
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As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out  ^ 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about^ 
Unlefs  on  holidays,  or  fo, 
As  men  their  beft  apparel  do. 

Hud'tbrasy  canto  i. 

Wit  is  of  all  the  moft  elegant  recreation  :  the 
image  enters  the  mind  with  gaiety,  and  gives  a  <r 
fudden  flafh,  which  is  extremely  pleafant.  Wit 
thereby  gently  elevates  without  (training,  raifes 
mirth  without  diflblutenefs,  and  relaxes  while  it 
entertains. 

Wit  in  the  expreffion,  commonly  called  a  play  ^^ 
of  words y  being  a  baftard  fort  of  wit,  is  referved 
for  the  lad  place.     I  proceed  to  examples  of  wit 
in;  the  thought ;  and  firft  of  ludicrous  images. 

Falftaff,  fpeaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Cole- 
vile  of  the  Dale  ; 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him ;  and  I  befeech 
your  Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  reft  of  this  day's 
deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  pifture  on  the  top  of  it, 
Colevile  kiiling  my  foot :  to  the  which  courfe  if  I  ke 
enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  fhew  like  gilt  twopences  to 
me ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  iky  of  fame,  o'erihine  you  a$ 
much  as  the  fiill  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  ele- 
ment, which  (hew  like  pins'  heads  to  her  \  believe  not 
the  word  of  the  Noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  rights 
smd  let  defert  mount. 

Second parU  Henry  IV.  aB  /^.fc.  6. 

'    I  knew,  when  feven  juftices  could  not  take  up  a  quar* 
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rel^  but  when  the  parties  were  met  thexnfelves,  one  of 
them  thought  but  of  an  if;  as,  if  you  faid  fo,  then  I 
faid  fo ;  and  they  fhook  hands,  and  fwore  brothers  ; 
Your  If  is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue  is  In  i/l 

Shakefpear. 

For  there  is  not  thi'ough  all  nature,  another  (b  cal- 
lous, and  infenfible  a  member^  as  the  world's  pofteri« 
ors,  whether  you  apply  to  it  the  toe  or  the  birch. 

Preface  to  a  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polyfyllables, 
which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more  campaigns. 
Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries,  ambafladors, 
palifadoes,  communication,  circumvallation,  battalions^ 
as  numerous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequent- 
ly in  our  coffcchoufes,  we  fliall  certainly  put  them  to 
flight,  and  cut  oflf  the  rear. 

Tatler^  N*.  230. 

Speaking  of  Difcord, 

She  never  went  abroad,  but  fhe  brought  home  fuch 
ii  bundle  of  monflrous  lies,  as  would  have  amazed  any 
mortal,  but  fuch  as  knew  her ;  of  a  whale  that  had 
fwallowed  a  fleet  of  (hips ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out 
pf  the  tower  to  deftroy  the  Proteftant  religion  ^  of  the. 
fope's  being  feen  in  a  brandy-ftiop  at  Wapping,  &c. 
Hiftory  of  John  Bull,  part  x.  ch.  16. 

The  Other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought, 
namely,  ludicrous  combinatioas  and  oppofitions^ 
may  be  traced  through  various  ramifications. 
And,  firft,  fanciful  caufes  afligned  that  have  no 
natural  relation  to  the  effedls  produced  2 

Lancafter. 
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Lanca/lir.  Fare  you  well.  Falflaff^  I,  in  my  condi4> 
tion» 
Shall  better  fpcak  of  you  than  you  dcferye.        \^Exit. 

Falftaff^  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  *twcre  better 
than  your  dukedom.  Good  faith,  this  fame  young 
Ibber-blooded  boy  doth  not  lov^  me  ;  nor  a  man  can- 
not make  him  laugh  \  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks 
no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  overcool 
their  blood,  and  making  many  fi{h*meals,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green«iicknefs ;  and  then, 
when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  arc  gene- 
rally fools  and  cowards ;  which  fome  of  us  ihould  be 
too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  fherris-fack'hath 
a  twofold  operation  in  it :  it  afcends  me  into  the  brain  ; 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolifh,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it ,  makes  it  apprchenfive,  quick,  for- 
getive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  deledtable  ihapes  ^ 
which  delivcr'd  o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is 
the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  fecond  proper- 
ty of  your  excellent  (herris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood  ;  iVhich  before  cold  and  fettled^  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pufillanimity 
and  cowardice :  but  the  (herris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
courfc  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  j  it  illu- 
minateth  the  face,  which,  as  la  beacon,  gives  warning 
to  all  the  reft  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  j 
and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  fpiriis 
mufter  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and 
puff'J  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage  ; 
and  thus  valour  comes  of  Ihcrris.  So  that  fkil!  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  facl:,  for  that  fets  it  a-work  j 
and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devD 
Vol.  I.  B  b  rill 
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till  fa^k  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aft  and  ufe. 
Hereof  comes  it,  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant  j  for  the 
cold  bbod  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he 
hath,  like  lean,  fteril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hu& 
banded,  and  tilFd,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  <lrink« 
ing  good  and  good  ftore  of  fertile  ihcrris,  that  he  is 
become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand 
fons,  the  firft  human  principle  I  would  teach  them, 
fhould  be  to  forfwear  thin  potations^  and  to  addiA 
themfelves  Jo  fack. 

Second  part  of  Henry  IV,  a3  J[»fc.  7, 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufty. 
And  ate  into  itfelf,  for  lack 
Of  fomc  body  to  hew  aqd  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful. 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  fo  manful  \ 
And  h  much  fcorn'd  to  lurk  in  cafe, 
As  if  it  durft  not  fhew  its  face. 

HudiiraSf  canU  u 

Speaking  of  phyficians, 

Le  bon  de  cette  profefSon  eft,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  Ic^ 
morts  unc  honnetetc,  une  difcr^tion  la  plus  grande  du 
mondc ;  jamais  on  n'en  yoit  fe  plaindre  du  m^dicin 
qui  Ta  tu6. 

Le  medicin  malgre  luL 

Admirez  les  bontez,  admirez  les  tendrcfles, 
-pe  ces  vieux  efchves  du  fort. 

lis 
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Us  ne  font  jamais  las  d'aquerir  des  richdles^ 
Poor  ccux  qui  fouhaitent  Icur  mort.- 

Belinda.  Lard,  he  has  fo  pcftcr'd  mc  with  flames  and 

^ff_I  think  I  (han't  endure  the  fight  of  a  fire  this 

twelvemonth. 

Old  Bachelor^  aB  2.  fc.  8. 

To  account  for  eflfedls  by  fuch  fjtntaftical 
caufes,  being  highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper 
in  any  ferious  compofition.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  bad  tafte. 

He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellaean  youth,  did  moan, 
Becaofe  that  Art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  pait, 
^He  d/d,  left  he  fhould  idle  grow  at  laft.   , 

Fanciful  reafoning  : 

FaJfiaff.  Iihboweird  ! if  thou  imbowcl  mc  to- 
day, ril  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  'and  cat  me  to- 
morrow !  'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that 
hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too. 
Copnterfeit  i  I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  be 
a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man, 
who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  \  but  to  couuttrfeic 
dying,  when  a  man  ^thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  coun- 
terfeit, but  the  true  and  perfeft  image  of  life,  indeed. 
Firji  party  Henry  W.  a^  i.  fc.  10. 

B  b  2  Chivn. 
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Cbwn.  And  the  more  pity^  that  great  folk  flioiild 
ha^  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  them- 
fel^etj  more  than  their  even  Chriftian. 

Hamlftf  alf  ;.  Jc,  i. 

Pedro.  Wni  you  have  me,  Lady  ? 

Sfatrice.  No,  mj  Lord,  unleTs  I  might  have  another 
for  working  days.  iTour  Grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear 
pftTj  dayir 

Much  ad^  ahoui  nothings  uB  2.  fe.  5. 

Jejfica.  I  fluU  be  faved  by  iny  hnftiand  \  he  hath 
fnade  me  a  Chriftian. 

Launcelot.  Truly  the  more  to  bbme  he ;  we  were 
Chriftians  enough  before,  e'en  as  many  a$  could  well 
live  by  one  another :  this  making  of  Chriftians  will 
raife  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork- 
faters,  we  fliall  not  have  a  raftier  on  the  coals  for  mo« 
ney, 

Merchani  ofVemct^  oB  3.  fi.  6* 

In  weftern  clime  there  is  a  town, 

To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  here, 

Wc  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very  good 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  underftood.  . 

Hudibras^  eanio  f« 

^ut  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch, 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 
Juft  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd. 
As  wife  philolbphers  have  judg'd ; 

Becaufe 
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Becaufc  a  kick  in  tlut  part|  more 
Hurts  honouri  than  deep  wounds  before* 

JUJ.  canto  34 

Ludicrous  juodion  of  fmall  things  with  great,  ^ 
as  of  equal  importance  : 

This  daj  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  fair 

That  c*er  deferv'd  a  watchful  rpirit*s  care : 

Some  dire  difafter^  or  by  force,  or  ilight  | 

But  what  J  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night : 

Whether  the  nymph  ihall  break  DIanaV  law ;        ♦ 

Or  fome  firail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 

Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  $ 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade  s 

Or  iofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball  $ 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doomM  that  Shock  muft  hXii 

\Rapi  of  tie  Lock,  canto  ii.   loi.    £ 

One  fpeaks  the  glory  of  the  Britiih  Queen, 
And  one  defcribcs  a  charming  Indian  icreen. 

HiJ.  canto  iiL   13. 

Then  flafh'd  the  living  lightnbg  from  her  eyes. 
And  fcreams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  ikies. 
Not  louder  flirieks  to  pitying  hea(V*n  are  caft, 
When  hufbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  laft  ; 
Or  when  rich  china  veflebi  fidrn  from  high. 
In  glittering  duft  and  painted  fragments  lie  ! 

liU.  canto  \iu  15^ 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feizM  alive. 
Not  fcomfiil  virgins  who  their  charms  furvire, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  blifs, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kifsj 

B  b  3  Not 
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Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  diej 
Not  CyntWa  when  her  mapteau*8  jMnn'd  awry^ 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage^  refentment^  and  defpair^ 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  I  for  thy  raviih'd  hair. 

3id.  canto  iv.  3^ 

Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  oppofite* 
As  for  example,  where  Sir  Rodger  dc  Coverley, 
in  the  Spedator,  fpeaking  of  his  widow, 

lliat  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept 
her  in  clean  linen  \  and  that  her  finger  fhould  have 
iparkled  with  one  hundred  of  his  richeft  acres. 

Premifies  that  promife  much  and  perfotm  no- 
thing.    Cicero  upon  that  article  fays, 

Scd  fcitis  cfle  notifiimum  ridiculi  genus,  cum  aliud 
expeftamus,  aliud  dicitur :  hie  nobifmetipfis  noAer  ^* 
ror  rifum  movet  ** 

Beatrice.  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  fbot^ 

iincle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  man 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  World,  if  he  could  get 
her  good- will. 

Much  ado  about  nothings  aEI  2.  fc.  i. 

Beatrice.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uficle,  I  can  fee  a  chtirch 
by  day-light. 

Le  mcdicin  que  Ton  m'indique 
Salt  Ic  Latin,  le  Grcc,  I'Hebreu, 


•  De  oratore,  1.  2.  cap.  ^i^ 
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Lcs  belles  lettrcs,  la  phyfique. 
La  chlmie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lul  donne  Ton  aveu  : 
n  auroit  aufli  ma  pratique  5 
Mais  je  veux  vivrc  encore  un  pcui 


Again^ 

Vingt  fois  le  jour  Ic  bon  Gr^goire 
A  foin  de  fermer  Ton  arniolrc. 
De  quoi  penfez  vous  qu'il  a  peur  ? 
Belle  demande  !  Qu'un  voleur 
Trouvant  une  facile  proie, 
Nc  lui  ravifle  tout  fon  biett. 
Non  ;  Gr^goire.a  peur  qu'on  ne  voic 
Que  dans  fon  armoire  il  n*a  ricn. 

Again^ 

L'athfmatique  Damon  a  cru  que  l*air  dcs  champs 

Repareroit  en  lui  le  ravage  des  ans, 

11  s'eft  fuit,  a  grands  fralx,  tranfporter  en  Bretagnc* 

Or  voiez  ce  qu^a  fait  I'air  natal  qu'il  a  pris  ! 

Damon  feroit  mort  I  Paris  : 

Damon  eft  mort  ^  la  campagne. 

Having  difcuffed  wit  in  the  thought,  we  pro- 
ceed to  what  is  verbal  only,  commonly  called  a 
play  of  words.  This  fort  of  wit  depends,  for  tho 
mod  part,  upon  choofing  a  word  that  hath  differ- 
ent fignifications :  by  that  artifice  hocus-pocus 
tricks  are  played  in  language,  and  thoughts  plain 
and  fimple  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 
B  b  4  Piay 
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Play  is  neceflary  for  man,  in  order  to  refrafli  him 
after  labour  ;  and  accordingly  man  loves  play, 
even  fo  much  as  to  relifli  a  play  of  words :  and 
it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed, 
not  only  for  ufeful  purpofes,  but  alfo  for  our 
anKifement.  1  bis  amufement,  tho'  humble  and 
low,  unbends  the  mind ;  and  is  relifhed  by  ibmo 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  fome  times. 

V,     It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  fpecies  of  wit» 
has  among  all  nations  been  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment, in  a  certain  ftage  of  their  progrefs  to- 
ward  refinement  of  tafte  and  manners,  and  has 
gradually  gone  into  difreputc.    As  foon  as  a  lan- 
guage is  formed  into  a  fyftem,  and  the  meaning 
of  words  is  afcertained  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  expreiCons  that,  by  the 
double  meaning  of  fome  words,  give  a  familiar 
thought  the  appearance  of  being  new  ;  and  the 
penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified 
in  detefting  the  true  fenfe  difguifed  under  the 
double  meaning.     That  this  fort  of  wit  was  in 
England  deemed  a  reputable  amufement,  during 
the  reigns  of  Elifabeth  and  James  I.  is  vouched 
by  the  works  of  Shakefpear,  and  even  by  the 
writings  of  grave  divines*     But  it  cannot  have 
any  long  endurance :  for  as  language  ripens, 
and  the  meaning  of  words  is  more  and  more 
afcertained,  words  held  to  be  fynonymous  dimi- 
nifli  daily  y  and  when  thofe  that  remain  have 
been  more  than  once  empbyed,  the  pleafure 

.  vanifheth  with  the  novelty.. 
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I  proceed  to  eximplei^  vrhkhy  as  in  the  fcr- 
mer  cafe,  fliail  be  dHh-ibuted  into  difierent  claC- 
fes. 

A  feeming  refemblance  from  the  double 
meamng  of  a  word  : 

Beneath  this  (lone  my  wife  doth  lie  ( 
She's  now  at  reft^  and  fo  am  I. 

A  feeming  contrail  from  the  fapie  caufe» 
termed  a  verbal  antithejis^  which  hath  no  defpi- 
cable  effeft  in  ludicrous  fubjeds  : 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmetic  wafh  would  trj 
To  make  her  Uoom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 
Some  aik  for  charms,  and  others  philters  chule. 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartans  lofe. 

Difpenfary^  Canto  2« 

And  how  frail  nymphs,  oft  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lofe  a  fubftance,  to  preferve  a  name. 

Bid.  canto  3« 

While  nymphs  tal;e  treats,  or  affignations  give. 

Rape  of  the  LocK 

Other  feeming  connedions  from  the  fame  caufe : 

Will  yon  employ  your  conqu'ring  fword. 
To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  ? 

HuMras^  canto  2* 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 
Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  cafe. 

Rid,  part  3.  canto  3. 
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Here  Bntain's  ftatefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  fbrdgn  tyranu,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
Here  thou^  great  Amia  L  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Doft  fometimes  counfel  take — and  fometimes  tea. 
Rape  rfthe  Ldck^  canto  3.  /.  5. 

O'er  their  qaietus  where  fat  judges  doie^ 
And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe* 

Difpenfarff  canto  i. 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene  : 

This  general  is  a  great  taker  of  fnufi*  as  well  as  of 
towns. 

P(^,  Key  to  the  Lock. 
> 

£xul  mentifque  domufque. 

Metamorphofes^  I.  ix.  409. 

A  feeming  oppofition  from  the  fame  caufe : 
Hie  quiefcit  qui  nunquam  quievit. 

Again, 

Quel  age  a  cette  tris^  dont-on  fait  tant  de  bruit  i 

Me  demandoit  Clitou  n'aguere. 

II  faut,  dis-je^  vous  fatisfairei 

Elle  a  vingt  ans  le  jeur^  et  cinquante  ans  la  nuit« 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war. 
That  they  sUone  in  this  diftingui(h*d  are  ; 

la 
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In  love  the  Vigors  from  the  vanqnUhM  By, 
They  fly  that  wound^  and  they  purfue  that  die* 

What  new  fomid  witchcraft  was  in  thctf, 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art ;  like  him  that  (hould  deviie 
iTo  make  a  burning  glafs  of  ice* 

Cowbyt 

Wit  of  this  kind,  is  unfuitable  in  a  ferious 
poem ;  witnefs  the  following  line  in  Pope's  £- 
legy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady : 

Cold  is  that  breaft  which  warmM  the  world  before* 

This  fort  of  writing  is  finely  burlefqued  by 
Swift: 

Her  hands  the  fofteft  ever  felt, 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  would  melt.. 

Strephon  and  Chloe. 

Taking  a  word  in  a  different  fenfe  from  what 
is  meant,  comes  under  wit,  becaufe  it  occafions 
feme  flight  degree  of  furprife  : 

Beatrice.  I  may  fit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  Heigh  ho  / 
for  a  hufband. 

Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.    Hath  yoUr  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ? 

Tour 
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Yoorfinliif^Ofccxcelleiit  hnihaiHf%  if  a  nuki  could 
cons  b^  ftlMio* 

Mucb  ado  about  nothings  oB  2.Jc.  5. 

J^oljlaff.  Mj  honeft  ladsi  I  will  teU  700  what  I  am 
about.   ' 

P^.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fslfiaf.  No  quips  now,  Piftol :  indeed  I  am  in  the 
wafte  two  yards  sd)out ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  wafte ; 
I  am  about  thrift. 

Miffj  Wwis  rfWinJfrr^  oB  i.Jc.  7. 

L$.  Sands  By  your  kave»  freet  ladiefi 

If  I  <hauce  to  taUc  a  Uttle  wildt  forgive  me : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Annit  BuOen.  Was  he  mad.  Sir  I 

Zands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too ; 
But  he  would  bite  none 

K.  Henry  VIII. 

An  aflertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one 
right,  one  wrong,  but  fo  introduced  as  to  dire£l 
us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a  fpecies  of  baftard 
wit,  which  is  diftinguiflied  from  all  others  by  the 
name  pun.    For  example, 

Paris.  Sweet  Helen,  I  muft  woo  you. 

To  help  unarm  our  He£lor:  his  ftubborn  buckler. 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touchM, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel. 
Or  force  of  Greekifh  finews ;  you  (hall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  Kings,  difarm  great  HcAor. 

%roUus  and  Cnfftda^  aB  '^.fc.  2. 

The 
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The  pun  is  in  tlie  dofe.  Tte  %drd  ilfarm  has 
a  double  meaning :  it  fignifies  to  tsdce  off  a 
man's  armour,  and  alfo  to  fubdue  him  in  fight. 
We  are  directed  to  the  latter  fenfe  by  the  con- 
text ;  but,  with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word  holds 
only  true  in  the  former  fenfe.  I  go  on  witn  o- 
ther  examples : 

Efle  nihil  d^cts  quicqoid  petiis,  improbe  Cinna : 
Si  oil,  Ciona,  petis,  nil  tibi«  Ciona,  nego. 

Martial^  L  3.  ifi^*  61. 

Jocondus  gemiaum  impofuit  tibi,  Seqaana,  pontem  | 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  pontificem. 

tana%ariui% 

N.  B.  Jocondus  was  a  monk. 

Chii/Juftice.  Well  I  the  truth  U,  Sir  Jobn,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Fa^i^.  He  that  bucldcs  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  lefs. 

Chief  Jtiftice.  Your  means  arc  very  (lender,  and  your 
wafte  is  great. 

Pajficff.  I  would  it  were  othcrwifc ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  wafte  flenderer. 

Zecond  Part,  Henry  IV.  aB  i./c.  5. 

Celia.  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  I  can  go  no  farther. 

Cbfvn.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than 
bear  you :  yet  I  fliould  bear  no  crofs  if  I  did  bear  you  > 
for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purfe. 

jtsyw  Jihkg  a3  %.fc.  4, 

He 
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He  that  impofts  an  oath  makes  it^ 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it ; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  faid 
To  break  an  oath  hc  never  made  ? 

ffuJiiraSf  part  2.  caftto  2# 


The  feventh  fatire  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace  is 
purpofely  contrived  to  introduce  at  the  ciofe  a 
moft  execrable  pun.  Talking  of  fome  infamous 
wretch  whofe  name  was  Rex  Rupilius^ 


Perfius  exclamati  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  confueris  tollere,  cur  non 
Hunc  regcm  jugulas  ?    Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuo- 
rum  eft. 


Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a 
mind  at  eafe,  and  difpofed  to  any  fort  of  amufe- 
ment,  we  muft  not  thence  conclude  that  playing 
with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  fo 
intimately  conneded  with  thought,  that  if  the 
fubjeft  be  really  grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludi- 
crous  even  in  that  fantaftic  drefs.  1  am,  howc*; 
ver,  far  from  recommending  it  in  any  ferious 
performance  :  on  the  contrary,  the  difcordance 
between  the  thought  and  expreflion  muft  be  dif- 
agreeable ;  witnefs  the  following  fpecimen. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  phyficians,  Madam,  under 
whoft  praftifes  he  hath  pcrfecutcd  time  with  hope :  and 

finds 
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finds  no  other  adrantage  in  the  procefiy  but  only  the 
lofing  of  hope  by  time. 

Ail^s  well  that  ends  well^  aS  i.  fc.  i. 

K.  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hoM  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

Second  part,  K.  Henry  VT^ 

If  any  one  fliall  obferve^  that  there  is  a  third 
fpecies  of  wit,  different  from  thofe  mentioned^ 
conlifting  in  founds  merely,  I  am  willing  to  give  ^ 
it  place.    And  indeed  it  mud  be  admitted,  that 
many  of  Hudibras's  double  rhymes  come  under 
the  definition  of  wit  given  in  the  beginning  of  ^ 
this  chapter :  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  (in*- 
gularity  occafions  fome  degree  of  furprife.  Swift 
is  no  \th  fuccefsful  than  Butler  in  this  fort  of  ^ 
wit;  witnefs  the  following  inftances :  Goddefs — 
Boddice.     Pliny — NicolinL      Ifcariots^^hamts.  < 
Mitre — Nitre.     Dragon — Sitff^ragan. 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty :  but  it 
cannot  be  (^onfidered  as  a  fpecies  bf  wit ;  becaufe 
there  are  many  repartees  extremely  fmart,  and 
yet  extremely  ferious.  I  give  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  certain  petulant  Greek,  objefting  to 
Anacharfis  that  he  was  a  Scythian  :  True,  fays 
Anacharfis,  my  country  difgraces  me,  but  you 
difgrace  your  country.  This  fine  turn  gives 
furprife ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  ludicrous. 

CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.      IIV. 
CUSTOM    AND    HABIT. 

VIbwino  man  as  under  the  influence  of 
novelty,  would  one  fufped  that  cuftom 
alio  ihould  influence  him  ?  and  yet  our  nature 
18  equally  fulceptible  of  each }  not  only  in  dif* 
ierent  objeds,  but  frequently  in  the  fame.  When 
an  objed:  is  n^w,  it  is  enchanting  :  familiarity 
renders  it  indifferent ;  and  cuftom,  after  a  long- 
er familiarity,  makes  it  again  difagteeable«  Hu- 
man nature,  diverfified  with  many  and  various 
fprings  of  a£lion,  is  wonderfully,  and,  indulging 
the  expreflion,  intricately  conftruded. 

Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our 
feelings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  we 
mufl  attend  to  its  operations  if  we  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature.  This  fubje£t,  ia 
hfelf  obfcure,  has  been  much  negleded  ;  and  a 
complete  analyfis  of  it  would  be  no  eafy  taflc  I 
pretend  only  to  touch  it  curforily  ;  hoping,  how- 
ever,  that  what  is  here  laid  down,  will  difpofe 
diligent  inquirers  to  attempt  further  difcoveries. 

Ciiftom  refpefts  the  aftion,  habit  the  agent. 
By  cuftom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
fame  aft  ;  and  by  babit^  the  effefb  that  cuftom 
has  on  the  agent.    This  eflfeO:  may  be  either 
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a£Uve,  witnefs  the  dexterity  produced  by  cu£* 
torn  in  pec£E)rmiDg  certain  exercifes ;  or  paffive^ 
as  when  a  thing  makes  an  imprefflon  on  us  dif- 
ferent firom  what  it  did  originally.  The  latter 
only,  as  relative  to  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  na« 
iure,  comes  under  the  prefent  undertaking. 

This  fubjed  is  intricate  :  fome  pleafures  are  • 
fortified  by  cuftom  ;  and  yet  cuftom  begets  £i«  I 
miliarity,  and  confequently  indifference  *  :  in 
many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  ton- 
fequences  of  reiterarion  i  again,  though  cuftom 
blunts  the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain,  yet  the 
want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  loi^ 
accuftomed,  is  a  fort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide 
us  through  all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth, 
would  be  an  acceptable  prefent. 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuftom :  it  hath  an  effe£i 
upon  our  pleafures,  upon  our  a&ions,  and  even 
upon  our  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  make^ 
no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  mid- 
dle age  it  gains  ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs 
without  control.  In  that  period  of  life,  gene-^ 
rally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  take  ex* 
ercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to  reft  at  a  tertaia 
hour,  all  by  the  diredion  of  habit  i  nay,  a  par^ 

♦  If  all  the  year  were  pla^ng  holidays. 
To  fpott  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work : 
But  when  they  feldom  coine>  they  wiihM  for  come/ 
And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents. 

Firjipatt,  Henry  IV*  aa  I.  fc.  5: 

Voju.  L  e  e  tkuhtf 
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ticular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  eflential ; 
and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uneafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure  frequently 
Reiterated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  con- 
nedion  between  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the 
pleafure.  This  connexion,  termed  b^ity  has 
the  effect  to  awaken  our  defire  or  appetite  fdr 
that  thing  when  it  returns  not  as  ufual.  During 
the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  pleafure  rifes  in- 
fenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  efta- 
bliflied ;  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its 
height.  It  continues  not  however  ftationary  : 
the  fame  cuftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it 
to  its  height,  brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible 
degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was  at  firft :  but  of 
that  circumftance  afterward.  What  at  prefent 
we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove  by  experiments, 
that  thofe  things  which  at  firil  are  but  gxoderate- 
ly  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become  habituaL 
t>pir:tous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable,  rea* 
dily  produce  an  habitual  appetite :  and  cuftora 
prevails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things 
originally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  affa-foe- 
tida,  and  tobacco ;  which  is  pleafantly  illuftra. 
ted  by  Congreve : 

FainaJL  For  a  paflionatc  lover,  mcthbks  you  arc  a  man 
fomewhat  too  difccrning  in  the  failings  of  your  miftrefs. 

Mirabell,  And  for  a  difccrning  man,  fomewhat  too 
paflionatc  a  lover ;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her  faults  ; 
nay  like  her  for  her  faults.    Her  follies  arc  fo  natufal, 
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or  fb  artful,  that  they  become  her ;  and  thofe  afiefta- 
tKMis  which  in  another  woman  would  b^  odious,  ferve 
but  to  make  her  more  agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fain<« 
all,  (he  once  us'd  me  with  that  infolence,  that  in  re- 
venge I  took  her  to  pieces,  fifced  her,  and  feparated 
her  failings  ;  I  ftudy'd  ^em,  and  got  *cm  by  rote.  The 
catalogue  was  fo  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes^ 
one  day  or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily :  to  Which  end 
I  fo  us'd  myfelf  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  con- 
trary to  my  deiign  and  expcAation,  they  gave  me  every 
hour  lefs  and  lets  difhirbance ;  till  in  a  few  days,  it  be- 
came habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em  without  being 
difpleafed.  They  are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as 
my  own  frailties  ;  and  in  all  probability,,  in  a  little  timq 
longer,  I  fliall  like  'em  as  well. 

The  way  of  the  worlds  aEl  i>  fc.  3. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  the'  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuf-« 
torn,  that  a  lailor  in  his  walk  on  fhore,  confines 
himfelf  commonly  within  the  fame  bounds.  I 
knew  a  man  who  had  relinquifhed  the  fea  for  a 
country,  life :  in  the  corner  of  his  garden  hft 
reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  fummit, 
refembling  mod  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not 
only  in  ibape  but  in  fize ;  and  here  he  generaU 
ly  walked.  In  Minorca  Governour  Kane  made 
an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland  j 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road, 
though  not  only  longer  but  extremely  bad  ^. 
C  c  2  Play 

♦  Cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature.  Formerly,  the  merchants 
^f  Briftoi  had  no  place  ibr  xntetisg  bu^  the  ftreet,  open  to 
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Play  or  gaming,  at  firil  barely  amufixig  by  the 
occupation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  extreme- 
ly agreeable ;  and  is  frequently  profecuted  with 
avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  bufinefs  of  life. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  internal  fenfes^  thofe  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  particular :  children  have  fcarce 
any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very  little 
who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature  without  culture  ; 
our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves 
flowly  i  but  is  capable  of  growing  ftronger  than 
any  other  appetite  in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  adlive  habit,  frequency  of 
ads  is  not  fufficient  without  length  of  time :  the 
quickeil  fucceffion  of  ads  in  a  fliort  time,  is  not 
fufficient ;  nor  a  flow  fucceffion  in  the  longeft 
time.  The  effed  muft  be  produced  by  a  mode- 
rate foft  adion,  and  a  long  feries  of  eafy  touches^ 
removed  from  each  other  by  (hort  intervals.  Nor 
are  thefe  fufficient  without  regularity  in  the 
time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the 
fooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  e« 
qually  in  a  paffive  habit  j  variety  in  any  remar- 
kable degree,  prevents  the  effeft :  thus  any  par- 
ticular food  will  fcarce  ever  become  habitual^ 

eTcry  variety  of  weather.  An  exchange  was  erefied  for 
them  with  convenient  piazzas.  But  fo  rivetted  were  thef 
to  their  accu domed  place,  that  in  order  to  diflodge  them» 
the  magiilrates  were  forced  to  break  up  the  pavemeitti 
and  to  render  the  place  a  heaf  of  rough  fiones.^ 
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where  the  manner  of  dreffing  is  varied.  The 
drcumftances  then  requifite  to  augment  a  mo- 
derate pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to  form  a 
habit,  are  weak  uniform  a£ts,  reiterated  du- 
ring  41  long  courfe  of  time  without  any  confi- 
derable  interruption :  every  agreeable  caufe  that 
operates  in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

Affedlion  and  averjion^  as  diftinguifhed  from 
palfion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from 
original  difpofition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpe£^- 
ing  particular  obje^s,  acquired  in  the  manner' 
above  fet  forth.  The  pleafure  of  focial  inter- 
courfe  with  any  peribn,  muft  originally  be  faint, 
and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
the  habit  of  afiedbn.  Affedion  thus  generated, 
whether  it  be  friendfhip  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paiEon ;  but 
it  however  the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind 
together  two  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies. 
In  like  manner,  a  flight  degree  of  difguft  often 
reiterated  with  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit 
of  averfion,  which  commonly  fubfifts  for  life. 

Objects  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from 
tending  to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indul- 
gence to  produce  fatiety  and  difguft :  no  man 
contrads  a  habit  of  fugar,  honey,  or  fweet- 
meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco : 
Dulcia  non  ferimus  ;  fucco  renovamur  amaro. 

Ovid,  art.  amand.  /.  3. 
lofipido  e  qael  dolce,  che  condito 
Non  i  di  qualche  amaro,  e  tofto  fatia. 

Aminta  di  Tajfo. 

C  c  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs. 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  moderately,  long  love  doth  fo  ; 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  oB  l.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeck  to  all  ob- 
jefts  that  being  extremely  agreeable  raifc  violent 
paiEons :  fuch  paf&ons  are  incompatible  with  a 
habit  of  any  fort ;  and  in  particular  they  never 
produce  aSfedion  nor  averfion :  a  man  who  at  firft 
fight  falls  violently  in  love,  has  a  flrong  defire  of 
enjoyment,  but  no  affection  for  the  woman  •  :  a 

man 

•  Violent  love  without  aflt<5(ion  is  Bnt\j  exempliGed  in 
the  following  (lory.  When  Conftantinople  was  taken  bf 
the  Turksy  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illuftrious  family> 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  11.  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  favage  heart  be- 
ing fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  with  her, 
denying  acccfs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained 
fuch  afcendant  as  to  make  him  frequently  abandon  the 
army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  vidory  was 
no  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  pailion.  The  foldiers, 
accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur  ;  and  the  infec- 
tion fprcad  even  among  the  commanders.  The  Baflia 
Mudapha,  confulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mailer,  was 
the  firfl  who  durfl  acquaint  him  of  the  difcourfes  hdd 
publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  Sultan,  after  a  gloomy  dlence,  formed  his  refoln- 
tion.     He  ordered  Muftapha  to  affinnble  the  troops  next 

morning ; 
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man  who  is  furprifed  with  an  unezpeded  fa- 
vour, burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  bis  gra- 
^  titude,  without  having  any  affe£tion  for  his  be« 
nefador :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for 
an  attrodous  injury,  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate 
pleafures  gather  ftrength  by  cuftom :  but  two 
caufes  concur  to  prevent  that  effed  in  the  more 
intenfe  pleafures.  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in 
our  nature,' increafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth, 
and  decay  with  no  lefs  precipitation  * ;  and  cuf« 

morning ;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to  Irene's 
apartment.  Never  before  did  that  princefs  appear  ib 
channing ;  nerer  before  did  the  prince  bellow  fo  many 
warm  carefTes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to  her  beauty,  be 
exhorted  her  women,  next  morning,  to  beftow  their  ut- 
mod  art  and  care  on  her  d|;efs.  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pulling  o£F  her 
vail,  demanded  of  the  Bafhas  with  a  fierce  look,  whether 
they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  I  After  an  awful 
paufe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young 
Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  other  pulling 
out  his  fcimitar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one 
ftroke.  Tfien  turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  wild  and 
furious,  *«  This  fword,"  faid  he,.  «*  when  it  is  my  will, 
**  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love."  However  ftrange  it 
may  appear,  we  learn  fropi  experience,  that  defire  of  en- 
joyment  may  confift  with  the  mod  brutal  averfion,  di- 
re^cd  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  wc  have  a  no-  ] 
ted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully's  Memoirs;  \o 
^hich  I  choofe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to 
be  tranfcribed. 

♦  See  chap.  2»  part  3. 

•  torn 
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torn.  18  too  flow  in  its  operation  to  overcome 
that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  no  lefs  powerftd : 
ocquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing ;  occa* 
fioning,  as  a  nataralift  would  fay^  great  expence 
pf  animal  fpirits  * }  and  of  fuch  the  mind  can* 
not  bear  fo  frequent  gratification^  as  to  fuperiiir 
duc^  a  habit ;  if  the  thing  that  raifes  the  piea« 
fure  return  before  the  mind  have  recovered  i» 
tone  and  relifh,  difgufl:  enfues  infte^d  of  pl^* 
fure. 

A  habit  never  fail^  to  admoniih  us  of  the 
^onted  time  of  gratification,  by  raifing  a  pain 
for  want  of  the  objed,  and  a  defire  to  have  it« 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  firft  fdt :  the  defire 
naturally  follows  ;  and  upon  prefenting  fhe  ob- 
jeft,  both  vanifh  inftantaneoufly.  Thus  a  man 
accuftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the 
ufuat  interval)  a  confufed  pain  of  want ;  whicl^ 
at  fird  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it 
fcon  fettles  upon  its  accuftomed  object :  and  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  perfons  addifted  to 
drinking,  who  are  often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs 
ftate  before  they  think  of  the  bottle,  fn  plea- 
fures  indulged  regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals, 
the<ippetite,  remarkably  obfequioys  to  cuftom, 
returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gratifi- 
pation  J  not  fooner,  even  though  the  objeft  be 

•  Lady  Eafy,  upon  her  hufband'5  reformation,  ex- 
preflcs  to  her  friend  the  following  fentiment :  «<  Be  fatif* 
^<  fied ;  Sir  Charles  has  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain 
«  of  joy/' 

•  prefented. 
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prdeot«d.  Tbh  pain  of  ^»afit  arifing  from  ha- 
bk,  feemd  direfily  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety ; 
zni  it  muft  appear  fingular^  that  frequency  of 
gtattficaition  fiioald  produce  ^t6ti  fo  of^fite^ 
^  are  the  pains  of  excefs  and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpedt  the  prefervation 
and  propagation  of  our  fyecies^  are  attended 
with  a  pain  of  want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned 
by  habit :  hunger  and  thirft  are  uneafy  fenfsu 
tions  of  want,  which  always  precede  the  define 
of  eating  or  drinking ;  and  a  pain  for  want  of 
camai  enjoyment  precedes  the  defire  of  an  ob« 
je€t.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of 
an  objeA,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification. 
Very  different  is  an  ordinary  pafiion,  in  which 
defire  precedes  the  pain  of  want :  fuch  a  paffion 
cannot  exift  but  while  the  objed  is  in  view ; 
and  therefore,  by  removing  the  objedb  out  of 
thought,  it  vaniiheth,  with  its  defire,  and  pain 
cf  want  *. 

The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned  differ 
from  habit  in  the  following  particular:  they 
have  an  undetermined  diredion  toward  all  ob« 
jtGts  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an  ha« 
bitual  appetite  is  dire£ted  to  a  particular  objed : 
the  attachment  we  have  by  habit  to  a  particular 
woman,  differs  widely  from  the  natural  paflioa 
which  comprehends  the  whole  fex;  and  the  ha- 
bitual relifh  for  a  particular  difh  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food* 

f  See  chap.  a.  part  3. 

^         *  •     That 
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That  difference  notwithftandmg,  it  is  {till  re- 
markable,  that  nature  hath  enfarced  the  gratifi- 
cation of  certain  natural  appetites  eflfential  to  the 
fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  which 
habit  produceth* 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  tlian 
any  other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratifi- 
cation :  hunger  and  third  are  more  eafily  endu- 
redy  efpecially  at  firft,  than  an  unufual  intermiC- 
fion  of  any  habitual  pleafure :  perfons  are  oft^ 
heard  declaring,  they  would  forego  ileep  or  food, 
rather  than  tobacco.  We  muft  not,  however, 
conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  habitual 
appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  grati- 
fication of  one  that  is  natural;  figu:  from  it ;  the, 
pain  of  want  only  is  greater^ 

The  flow  and  reiterated  zSts  that  produce  a 
habit,  flrengthea  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual 
pleafure  in  greater  quantity  and  more  frequency 
than  originally ;  and  by  that  means  a  habit  of 
intemperate  gratification  is  often  formed :  after 
imbounded  a£ts  of  intemperance,  the  habitual 
relifh  is  foon  reftored,  and  the  pain  for  want  of 
enjoyment  returns  with  frefli  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  th^  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in 
view,  are  either  an  individual,  fucb  as  a  compa- 
nion, a  certain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufe- 
ment ;  or  a  particular  fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee, 
mutton,  or  any  other  food.  But  habit  is  not 
confined  to  fuch.  A  conftant  train  of  trifling 
diverfions,  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in  the  mind, 

that 
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that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  ndthout  amufe* 
xnent :  a  variety  in  the  objeds  prevents  a  habit 
as  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  as  the  train  is 
uniform  with  refpeA  to  amufement,  the  habit  is 
formed  accordingly ;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may 
be  denominated  a  generic  bahif^  in  oppofition  to 
the  former,  which  is  afpecific  habit.  A  habit  of 
a  town-life,  of  country  fports,  of  folitude,  of 
reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fufficiently  varied, 
are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpecific 
habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic;  for  the  ha* 
bit  of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafte  agrees 
able,  and  we  are  fond  of  that  tade  where-ever 
found.  Thus  a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual 
obje&,  takes  up  with  what  mofl;  refembles  it ; 
deprived  of  tobacco,  any  bitter  herb  will  do,  ra* 
ther  than  want :  a  habit  of  punch,  makes  wine 
a  good  refource :  accuftomed  to  the  fweet  fo. 
ciety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man,  tin- 
happily  deprived  of  his  beloved  objeft,  inclines 
the  fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  general,  when  we 
are  deprived  of  a  habitual  objed,  we  are  fond 
of  its  qualities  in  any  other  objeft. 

The  reafons  are  affigned  above,  why  the  caufes 
of  intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual: 
but  now  we  difcover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude 
only  againft  fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a 
weak  pleafure,  a  habit  is  formed  by  frequency 
;ind  uniformity  of  reiteration,  which,  in  ihe  cafe 
of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  produceth  fatiety  and  dif- 
guft.    But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fatiety  and  dif- 

guft 
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guft  have  no  eSe&y  except  zi  to  that  thmg  fing-» 
ly  which  occafions  them :  a  furfeit  of  honey* 
produceth  not  a  loathmg  of  fugar ;  and  intern* 
perance  with  one  woman  produceth  no  difi-eliih 
of  the  fame  pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any  in* 
tenfe  pleafure :  the  dehght  we  had  in  the  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  inflames  the  imagination^ 
and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch  for  the  fame 
gratification  in  whatever  other  fubjeft  it  can  be 
found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati*- 
fying  the  fame  paflion  upon  different  objeds, 
produceth  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this 
manner,  one  acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high 
and  poignent  fauces,  rich  drefs,  fine  equipages, 
crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever  is  com- 
monly termed  pleafure.  There  concurs,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  peculiarity 
obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  ads  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to 
frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  tho'  a  fpecific  habit 
cannot  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure, 
a  generic  habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of 
pleafure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath 
variety  of  objeds.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
a  weak  pleafure  runs  naturally  into  a  fpecific 
habit ;  whereas  an  intenfe  pleafure  is  altogether 
averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in 
fingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure  produces 
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9  gcBeric  babk  ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  cannot 
pro^oee  any  other  habit* 

The  app0tite$  that  refped  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  the  ^edes,  are  formed  into  habit 
in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  time  as  welt  as  mea- 
fure  of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the 
{sower  of  cuftom;  which,  by  mtroducing  a  change 
upon  the  body,  pccafiom  a  proportional  change 
in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  gradual* 
ly  formed  to  a  certain  quanuty  of  food  at  fiated 
times,  the  appetite  is  r^ulated  accordingly; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  wiien  a 
different  habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  diffe- 
rent pradice.  Here  it  would  feem,  that  the 
change  is  not  nuide  upon  the  mind,  which  is 
coipamonly  the  cafe  in  paflive  habits,  but  upon 
the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingre* 
dients  of  a  plainer  tafte,  the  compofition  is  faf« 
ceptibte  of  a  Ipecific  habic  Thus  the  fweet  tafte 
of  fugar,  rendered  lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture, 
may,  in  courfe  of  time,  produce  a  fpecific  habit 
for  fuch  mixture.  As  moderate  pleafures,  by 
becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  generic  habits  ; 
fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  mode* 
rate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  pf  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial 
recommendation  of  giature,  appears  to  us  fu« 
preme,  amid  the  great  variety  of  beauteou$ 
forms  beftowed  upon  animals.  The  various  de- 
grees in  which  individuals  enjoy  that  property, 

render 
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render  it  an  objed,  fomedmes  of  a  moderate, 
fometimes  c^  an  intenfe  paffion.  The  moderate 
paffion,  admitting  frequent  reiteration  without 
diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without 
exhaufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit.  Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting, 
of  a  face,  at  fir  ft  difagreeable,  afterward  render- 
ed indifferent  by  familiarity,  and  at  length  a* 
greeable  by  cuftom.  .  On  the  c^er  hand,  con* 

^fummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firft  glance,  fills 
the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe«  Enjoy 
-ment  leifens  the  pleafure  * ;  and  if  often  re- 

^peated,  ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  di%uft« 
The  impreffions  made  by  confummate  beauty, 
in  a  gradual  fucceifion  from  lively  to  faint,  con* 
ftitute  a  feries  oppofite  to  that  of  faint  impref* 
fions  waxing  gradually  ^more  lively,  till  they 
produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind,  when 
accuftomed  to  beauty,  contrads  a  reliih  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular 
objeds  by  the  pain  of  fatiety :  and  thus  a  gene- 
ric  habit  is  formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  lore 
is  the  neceffary  confequence ;  for  a  generic  ha- 
bit, comprehending  every  beautiful  objeft,  is  an 
invincible  obftrudion  to  a  fpecific  habit,  which 
is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  cur- 
fory  view.  The*  the  plealant  emotion  of  beauty  dif- 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  3. 
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fets  widely  from  the  corporeid  appetite,  yet  when 
both  are  dh'ecled  to  the  fame  objed,  they  pro« 
duce  a  very  ftrong  complex  paffion  *  :  enjoy* 
ment  in  that  cafe  muft  be  exquisite ;  and  there- 
fore inore  apt  to  produce  fatiety,  than  in  any 
other  cafe  \diatever.  This  is  a  never-fstiling  d- 
fe&y  where  confummate  beauty  in  the  oiie  par- 
ty, meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
ienlibility  in  the  other.  What  I  am  here  ex» 
plaining,  is  true  without  exaggeration;  and 
they  muft  be  infenfible  upoawhom  it  makes  no 
impreffion :  it  defefves  well  t6  be  pondered  by 
the  young  and  the  amorous,  who,  in  forming 
the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too  often  blindly 
impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely,  enfla« 
med  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen,  after 
the  pleafure  is  gone^  and  go  it  muft  with  a  fwift 
pace,  that  a  new  connefUon  is  formed  upon 
more  dignified  and  more  lafting  principles :  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  for  even  fup* 
pofihg  good  fenfe,  good  temper,  and  internal 
merit  of  ev^ry  fort,  yet  a  new  cdnneftion  upon 
fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed :  it  com- 
monly, or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
lifications, the  pnly  folid  foundation  of  an  indif- 
foluble  connexion,  are  rendered  altogether  in- 
vifible  by  fatiety  of  enjoyment  creating  difguft* 
One  effed  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that 
have  been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  be- 

•  Sec  chap,  2*  partj4. 
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taafe  it  aujbet  a  great  figure  ia  httflwp  future : 
Tlio'  cuftoB  asgmeiM  moderate  ^l^saf^res,  aad 
lefiieais  thofe  tlMit  are  ioteafe,  it  has  a  di^eot 
tSbBt  vkh  reipeft  to  paio;  for  it  blynts  the 
edge  of  every  fort  of  paia  aad  diftreft,  foim  or 
acute.  Unimermpted  mifery,  therefore,  is  at- 
tended with  one  good  effeA :  if  its  tonoeatB  be 
iaceflant,  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  thenu 

Tlie  changes  made  in  forming  habits,  are  cu- 
rfous.  Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gra- 
dually by  rdteration,  till  they  become  habitual ; 
and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  not 
long  ftationary ;  for  from  that  point  they  gra* 
dually  decay,  till  they  vanifli  altogether.  The 
pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratification,  runs  a 
different  courfe :  it  increafes  uniformly^  and  at 
laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafiire  of  gn- 
tification  is  reduced  to  nothing  : 


-It  fo  falls  out. 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  }  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poflcffion  would  not  (hew  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours. 

Much  ado  ahout  nothings  oB  ^,  Jc,  %• 

The  effeft  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  Ipetific 
habit,  is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the 
ufe  of  tobacco.  The  tafte.  of  that  plant  is  at 
firft  extremely  unpleafant :  our  difguft  leflens 
gradually,  till  it  vanifh  altogether ;  at  which  pe- 
riod 
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riod  the  tafte  is  neither  i^eeable  nor  dUagree-^ 
able :  continuing  the  uie  of  the  plants  we  begin 
to  reliih  it ;  and  our  relifh  improves  by  ufe,  till 
it  arrive  at  perfedion :  from  that  period  it  gra- 
dually  decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  ftate  of 
increment,  and  confequently  the  pain  of  want; 
The  refult  is^  that  when  the  habit  has  acquired 
its  g^ateft  vigour,  the  relifh  is  gone  ;  and  ac- 
cordiDgly  we  often  fmoke  and  take  fnuff  habi* 
tually,  without  fo  much  as  being  confcious  of 
the  operation.  We  muft  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which 
gratification  is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the 
moft  vigorous  :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
pleafure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the 
rack^  the  caufe  of  which  is  explained  above  *; 
This  pleafure,  however^  is  but  occafionally  the 
effeft  of  habit ;  and  however  exquifite,  is  avoids 
ed  as  much  as  poffibie  becaufe  of  the  pain  that 
precedes  it; 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  I  catn  dif- 
covet  no  diflFerence  between  a  generic  and  a 
fpecific  habit.  But  thefe  habits  differ  widely 
with  l-efpeft  to  the  pofitive  pleafure :  1  have  had 
eccafion  to  obferve,  that  the  pleafure  of  ai  fpe- 
cific habit  decays  gradually  till  it  turn  imper* 
c^ptible  5  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  bn  the 
contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifii 
cation,  fuflPers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes 

♦  Chap.  2.  part  i,  {c&.  3. 
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to  it8  height*  However  it  may  he  with  other 
generic  habits,  the  obfervationy  I  am  certain, 
holds  with  refped  to  the  pleafures  of  virtue  and 
of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  haa 
an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo  rariouflj 
gratified  that  it  can  never  decay :  fcience  is  e-^ 
qually  unbounded ;  ovtr  appetite  for  knowledge 
having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  ^here 
difcoveries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  va- 
riety, by  utility,  or  by  all  of  thenu 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  I  have  endeavoured^ 

I  but  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  by  what  parti^ 
cular  means  it  is  that  cuilom  hath  influence  up- 
on ua :  and  now  nothing  feems  left,  but  to  hold 
our  nature  to  be  fo  framed  as  to  be  fufceptible 
of  fuch  influence.  And  fuppofing  it  purpofeiy 
&)  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  fe- 
veral  important  final  caufes.  That  the  power 
^  of  cuftom  is  a-  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,, 
cannot  have'  efcaped  any  one  who  refleSs,  that 
bufmefs  is  our  province,  and  pleafure  our  re- 
laxation only.  Now  fatiety  is  neceflary  to  check 
exquifite  pleafures,  which  otherwife  would  en- 
grofs  the  mind,  •  and  unqualify  us  for  bufinda* 
On  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fometimea 
painful,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera* 
tion,  the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure, 
and  the  converfion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice 

I  of  Fortune,  and  for  reconciling  us  to  whatever 

^  courfe  of  life  may  be  our  bt : 

.  How 
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How  ofe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  t 
This  ihadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopled  tfowns. 
Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  ahj. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftrcfles,  and  record  mjr  woes. 

Two  Gentlemen  dfFerona,  aB  ^.fc.  j^i 


As  the  foregoing  diftin&ion  between  intenfe 
and  moderate  bolda  in  pleafure  only,  every  de* 
gree  of  pain  bdng  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  a 
cathoUcon  for  pain  and  diftrefs  «of  every  fort  \ 
and  of  that  regulation  the  final  eaufe  requires 
no  illuihration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly 
relifhed  by  every  perfim  of  humanity^  and  yet 
has  in  a  great  meafure  been  overlooked  ;  which 
18^  tltat  cuftom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  known  caufe,  to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor 
upon  a  level :  weak  pleafures,  the  fliare  of  thi 
latter,  become  fortunately  ftronger  by  cuftom  \ 
vrhile  voluptuous  pleafuret,  the  fliare  6f  the  for« 
mer,  are  continually  lofing  ground  by  latiety^ 
Men  of  fortune,  who  pofieis  palaces,  fumptuous 
gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paflen« 
gets  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  une* 
qually  diftributed  :  the  opulent  poflefs  what  o^ 
thers  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  eflFed  of  habit,  to  pro- 

duce  the  pain  of ,  want  in  a  high  degree  while 

thete  18  little  pleafvu-e  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptu^ 

D  d  a  eus 
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ous  life  is  of  all  the  lead  to  be  envied.  Thofe 
\«rho  are  habituated  to  high  feeding,  eafy  vc- 
hides,  rich  furniture,  a  croud  of  valets,  much 
deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall  (hare 
of  happinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  manifold 
diftrefles.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniencies  in  tra- 
velling, of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  home* 
ly  fare,  are  ferious  evils  :  he  lofes  his  tone  of 
jnind,  turns  peeviih,  and  would  wreak  his  re- 
Xentment  even  upon  the  common  accidents  of 
life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  Fortune 
with  moderation:  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  activity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  confUtution, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external 
accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided  with 
great  variety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

I  ihall  clofe  this  chapter  with  an  article  tnore 
'  delicate  than  abftrufe,  namely,  what  authority 
cuftom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  chear* 
fully  abandon  to  the  authority  of  cuftom  things 
that  nature  bath  left  indifferent.  It  is  cuftom, 
not  nature,  that  hath  eftabliihed  a  difference  be- 
tween the  right  band  and  the  left,  fo  as  to  make 
it  aukward  and  dilagreeable  to  ufe  the  left 
where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  vari- 
ous colours,  though  they  affeft  us  differently, 
are  all  of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but 
cuftom  has  regulated  that  matter  in  another 
manner ;  a  black  (kin  upon  a  human  being,  is  to 
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Q8  difagreeable ;  and  a  l^hite  (kin  probably  no 
lefs  fo  to  a  negro.  Thus  things,  originally  in- 
different, become  agreeable  or  difagreeabie,  by 
the  force  of  cuftom.  Nor  will  this  be  furpri-  - 
fing  after  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the  o« 
riginal  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an 
objed,  is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  con- 
verted  into  the  oppofite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is 
naturally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  ano« 
ther  ;  it  is  certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that'  our 
fiaint  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  fu« 
iiceptible  t>f  a  bias  from  cuftop  ;  and  therefore 
diat  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defedive  tafte  to  find 
tfaefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  cuftom  : 
drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behaviour  are 
regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country  :  the  deep 
red  or  yermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in 
fpite  of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether 
be  juftified  in  condemning  that  practice,  confi-« 
dering  the  lawful  authority  of  cuftom,  dr  of  the 
fofhion^  as  it  is  called  :.  It  is  told  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  fkirts  of  the  Alps  facing  the  \ 
north,  that  the  fwelling  they  have  univerfally  in  I 
the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  cuf- 
torn  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objefl:  originally  difagreeabie  take  on 
an  oppoftte  appearance. 

But,  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  deno«\ 
minated  proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  ^ 
P  d  3  cuftom 
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cuftom  ha9  little  authority,  and  ought  to  have 
none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  natorallj 
place  of  every  other  ;  and  it  argues  a  ihameful 
veaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to  find  it  in 
any  cafe  fo  fair  fubdued  as  to  fubmit  to  cuftonu 

Thefe  few  hints  may  enable  ps  to  judge  in 
fome  meafure  of  foreign  manners,  whether  ex* 
hibited  by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A  com- 
parifon  between  the  ancients*  and  the  moderns 
was  foipe  time  ago  a  favourite  fubjeft :  thofe 
who  declared  for  ancient  manners  thought  it 
fufBcient  that  thefe  manners  were  fupported  by 
cuftom  :  their  antagonifts,  on  the  other  hand, 
refufmg  fubmiflion  to  cuftom  as  a  (landard  of 
tlfte,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  fereral 
inflances  irrational.  In  that  controverfy,  an  zp- 
peal  being  made  to  different  principles,  witboqt 
the  flighted  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  common 
ftandard,  the  difpute  could  have  no  end.  The 
hints  above  given  tend  to  eftabliih  a  ftandard  for 
judging  how  for  the  authority  of  cuftom  ought 
to  be  held  lawful  \  and,  for  the  fake  of  iUpftra^ 
tion,  we  fhall  apply  that  ftandard  in  a  few  in* 
itances. 

Human  facrifi^res,  (he  moft  difmal  effed  of 
blind  and  grovelling  fuperftition,  wore  gradu- 
ally out  of  ufe  by  the  prevalence  of  reafon  and 
humanity.  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  £uii- 
pides,. traces  of  that  pradice  were  ftill  recent  ; 
and  the  Athenians,  through  the  prevalence  of 
cuftom,  could  without  difguft  fuffer  human  &« 
^rifices  to  be  reprefented  in  their  theatre,  of 
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trfikh  Che  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  n  a  proof.  But  1 
a  human  facrifice,  being  altogether  inconfiftent'^, 
with  modern  manners  as  producing  horror  in*  i 
(lead  of  pity,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  in- 
trodilced  upon  a  modern  ftage.     I  mud  there* 
fore  condemn  the  Iphigmia  of  Racine,   which, , 
inftead  of  the  tender  and  fympathetic  paffions, 
fubftitutes  difguft  and  horror.     Another  objec- 
tion occurs  againft  every  fable  that  deviates  fo 
remarkably  from  improved  notions  and  fenti* 
ments  \  which  is,  that  if  it  fhould  even  com- 
aaiand  our  belief  by  the  authority  of  hiftory,  it 
appears  too  fi&itious  and  unnatural  to  produce 
a  perception  of  reality  *  :    a  human  facrifice  is 
fo  unnatural,  and  to  us  fo  improbable,  that  few 
will  be  affected  with  the  reprefentation  of  it 
more  than  with  a  fairy  tale.    The  objeQion  firft 
mentioned   ftrikes  alfo  againft  the.  Phedra  of 
that  author:  the  Queen's  paiHon  for  het  ftepfon, 
tranfgreiSng  the  bounds  of  nature,  creates  aver- 
fion  and  horror  rather  than  compaflion.    The 
author  in  his  preface  obferves,  that  the  Queen^s 
paffion,  however  unnatural,  was  the  eSe£t  of 
deftiny  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  and  he  puts 
the  fame  excufe  in  her  own  mouth.    But  what 
is  the  wrath  of  a  heathen  God  to  us  Chriflians  f 
we  acknowledge  no  deftiny  in  paiSon  ;  and  if 
love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can  be  relifhed.     A 
luppo&ion  like  what  our  author  lays  hold  of^ 

♦  Sec  chap.  2.  part  i«  fed.  7. 
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may  poffibly  cover  flight  improprieties  ;  bot  it 
will  never  engage  our  fymp;ithy  for  what  ap? 
pears  to^us  frantic  or  extravagant. 

Neither  can  I  relifli  the  cataflrophe  of  that 
tragedy.  A  map  of  tafte  may  perufe,  without 
difguit,  a  Grecian  performance  defcribing  a 
feamohfler  fent  by  Neptune  to  deftroy  Hippo- 
lytus  :  he  confiders,  that  fuch  a  ftory  might  4« 
gree  with  the  religious  creed  of  Greece^  and 
may  be  pleafed  with  the  ilory,  as  what  probably 
had  a  ftrong  effed  upon  a  Grecian  audience. 
But  he  cannot  have  the  fame  indulgence  for 
fuch  a  reprefentation  upon  a  modern  ftage ;  be- 
caufe  no  ftory  that  carries  a  violent  air  of  fidipQ 
can  ever  move  us  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

In  the  Coepbores  of  Efchylus*,  Oreftes  is  made 
to  fay,  that  he  was  commanded  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  his  father's  murder  }  and  yet  if  he  obey- 
ed, that  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  furies^  or 
be  ftruck  with  fome  horrid  malady :  the  tragedy 
accordingly  concludes  with  a  chorus,  deploring 
the  fate  of  Oreftes,  obliged  to  take  vengeance 
againft  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  in  a 
crime  againft  his  will.  It  is  impoflible  for  any 
modern  to  bend  his  mind  to  opinions  fo  irration- 
al and  abfurd,  which  muft  difguft  him  in  peru- 
fmg  even  a  Grecian  ftory.  Again,  among  the 
Greeks,  grofsly  fuperftitious,  it  was  a  Common 
ppinion  that  the  report  of  a  man^s  death  was  a 
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prefage  of  his  death  ;  and  Oreftes,  in  the  firft 
aft  of  Eledra^  fpreading  a  report  of  his  own 
death  in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  a- 
dulterer,  is  even  in  that  cafe  affeded  with  the 
prefage.  Such  imbecility  can  never  find  grace 
with  a  modem  audience :  it  may  indeed  pro* 
duce  fome  compaffioii  for  a  people  affided  with 
abfurd  terrors,  fimilar  to  what  is  felt  in  peru- 
fmg  a  delcription  of  the  Hottentots ;  but  fuch 
manners  will  not  intereft  our  affe£tions,  nor  9t* 
^ch  us  to  the  perfonages  reprefented^ 
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CHAP.         XV. 

EXTERNAL  SIGNS  OF  EMOTIONS  AND 
^  '     PASSIONS. 

SO  intimately  conneded  are  the  foul  and 
body^  that  every  agitation  in  the  former 
produceth  a  vifible  effe&  upon  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in  that  operation  ;  each  clafs  of  emotions  and 
paffions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itfelf  *•    Thefe 
external  appearances  or  figns  may  not  impro- 
perly be  confidered  as  a  natural  language,  ex- 
prefling  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  paffions 
as  they  arife  in  the  heart.    Hope,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  are  difplayed  externally :    the  character 
of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his  face  ;  and  beauty'^ 
which  makes  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  is  known 
to  refult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good  nature, 
good  fenfe,  fprightlinefs,   fweetnefs,   or  other 
mental  quality,  exprefled  upon  the  countenance. 
Tho'  perfed  fkill  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet 
what  is  generally  known  is  fufficient  for  the  or- 

*  Omnis  enim  motus  animi,  fuuqn  qverodam  a  natura 
habet  vultom  et  fonam  et  geftmn.    Ciccfv,  /•  3.    Dff  0- 
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dinary  purpofes  of  life  But  hy  what  means 
we  come  to  underftand  the  language,  is  a  point 
of  fome  intricacy  :  it  cannot  be  by  fight  merely  ; 
for,  upon  the  moft  attentive  infpeftion  of  the 
human  face,  all  that  can  be  difcerned,  are  fi- 
gure, colour,  and  motion,  which,  fingly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefent  a  paifion,  nor  a  fen- 
timent :  the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible ; 
but  to  underftand  its  meaning  we  mud  be  able 
to  conned  it  with  the  pafiion  that  caufes  it,  an 
operation  far  beyond  the  reach  of  eye-fight# 
Where. then  is  the  inftruftor  to  be  found  that 
can  unveil  this  fecrct  connexion  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long  and 
diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquaint'' 
ed  with  exprefs  their  paflions  externally  :  but 
with  refped  to  ftrangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark; 
and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about  the  meaning 
of  thefe  external  exprefEons  in  a  ftranger,  more 
than  in  a  bofom.  companion.  *  Further,  had  we 
no  other  means  but  experience  for  underftand- 
ing  the  external  figus  of  paffion,  we  could  not 
expeft  any  degree  of  ikill  in  the  bulk  of  indin- 
^uals :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  better  ordered, 
that  the  external  exprefEons  of  paffion  form  a 
language  underftood  by  aU,  by  the  yoiing  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned :  I  talk  of  the  jilain  and  legible  charac- 
ters of  that  language :  for  undoubtedly  we  are 
mucU  indebted  to  experience  in  dcdphcriDg  the 
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dark  and  more  delicate  expreffions*  Where 
then  (hall  we  apply  for  a  folution  of  this  intri- 
cate problem,  •  which  feems  to  penetrate  deep 
into  human  nature  ?  In  my  mind  it  will  be 
convenient  to  fufpend  the  inquiry,  till  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  external 
figns,  and  with  their  operations.  Thefe  articles, 
therefore,  (hall  be  premifed. 

The  external  ligns  of  pai&on  are  of  two  kinds, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  (igns 
are  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  fome  are  arbitrary,  fome 
natural.  Words  are  obvioufly  voluntary  figns : 
and  they  are  alfo  arbitrary ;  excepting  a  few 
limple  founds  expreffive  of  certain  internal  emo- 
tions, which  founds  being  the  (ame  in  all  Ian- 
guages,  mud  be  the  work  of  nature  ;  thus  the 
unp^:emeditate4  tones  of  admiration  are  the  fame 
i|n  all  men ;  as  alfo  of  compai^on,  refentment, 
and  dcfpain  Dramatic  writers  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  natural  language  of  paC* 
(ion  :  the  chief  talent  of  fuch  a  writer  is  a  ready 
'  command  of  the  expreffioos  that  nature  diflates 
to  every  perfon,  when  any  vivid  emotion  ftrug- 
gles  for  utterance ;  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine 
reader  is  a  ready  command  of  tones  fuii^  to 
thefe  expreflions. 

The  other  kind  of  voluntary  figns  comprehends 
eertain  attitudes  or  geftures  that  naturally  accom- 
pany  certain  emotions  with  a  furprifmg  uniform  i- 
ty;  exceffive  joy  is  expreffed  by  leaping,  dancing, 
or  fome  eleyation  of  the  body.;  excelEve  grief,  by 
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finking  or  deprdfing  it:  and  proftration  and 
kneeling  have  been  employed  by  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ages,  to  fignify  profound  veneration. 
Another  circumihince,  ftill  more  than  unifof* 
mity,  demonftrates  thefe  geftures  to  be  natural, 
viz.  their  remarkable  conformity  or  refemblance 
to  the  paffions  that  produce  them  *•  Joy,  which 
is  a  chearful  elevation  of  mind,  is  exprefled  by 
an  elevation  of  body:  pride,  magnanimity,  cou-, 
rage,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elevating  paffions, 
are  exprefled  by  external  geftures  that  are  the 
fame  as  to  the  circumftance  of  elevation,  how- 
ever diflinguiihable  in  other  refpefts;  and  hence 
an  ered  pofture  is  a  (ign  or  expreffion  of  dig« 
nity: 

Two  of  far  nobler  (hape,  crc£l  and  tallj 
Godlike  ereA,  with  native  honour  clad, 

*  In  naked  onajeftyi  feemM  lords  of  all. 

Paradife  Lojl^  io&i  4« 

Grief,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  refped, 
which  deprefs  the  min'd,  cannot,  for  that  reafon, 
be  exprefled  more  fignificantly  than  by  a  fimilar 
depreffion  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  to  be  cqft 
dowrij  is  a  commbn  phrafe,  fignifying  to  bo 
grieved  or  difpirited  f • 

One 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  6. 

f  Indead  of  a  compHmental  {peech  in  addref&ng  a  {u« 
periori  the  Chinefe  deliver  the  compliment  in  writing, 
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One  woold  not  imagine  who  has  not  ghroi 
peculiar  attention,  that  the  body  ihould  be  fiifi 
ceptible  of  fuch  variety  of  attitude  and  motioa, 
as  readily  to  accompany  every  different  emotion 
with  a  corre^onding  expreiBon.  Humility,  for 
example,  is  exprefled  naturally  by  hanging  the 
head;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  languor 
or  defpondence  by  reclining  it  to  one  fide.  The 
expreffions  of  the  hands  are  mai^fold :  by  diffe- 
'  rent  attitudes  and  motions,  they  escprefs  defire, 
hope,  fear ;  they  aflift  us  in  promifing,  in  invi* 
ting,  in  keeping  one  at  a  diftance;  they  arc 
made  inftruments  of  threatening,  of  fuppUca* 
tion,  of  praife,  and  of  horror ;  they  are  employ* 
ed  in  approving,  in  refiifing,  in  queftioning ;  ii^ 
fhowing  our  joy,  our  forrow,  our  doubts,  our 
regret,  our  admiration.  Thefe  expreffions,  fo 
obedient  to  paffion,  are  extremely  difficult  to  be 
imitated  in  a  calm  ftate :  the  ancients,  fenfible 
of  the  advantage  as  well  as  difficulty  of  having 
thefe  expreffions  at  command,  beftowed  much 
time  and  care  in  coUeding  them  from  obficrva- 
tion,  and  in  digefting  them  into  a  praftical  art, 

the  fmallnefi  of  the  letters  being  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  rvfpefl  s  and  the  higheft  comfdlment  is,  to  make 
the  letters  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  legible.  Here  it  a  cteaf 
evidence  of  a  mental  connexion  between  refped  and  lit« 
tlenefs:  a  man  humbles  himfelf  before  his  fuperior;  and 
endeavoars  to  contrad  himfelf  and  his  hand*writing 
within  the  fmallefl  bounds. 
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vhich  wa$  ttught  in  their  £(hoolg  as  an  imp  >- 
tant  branch  of  education.  Certain  fouu;  n- 
l)y  nature  allotted  to  each  paffion  for  expr  :  ^ 
it  ei^ernally.  The  aftor  who  has  thefe  ict.  . 
at  command  to  captivate  the  ear^  is  mighty :  i^ 
be  have  alfo  ptoper  geftures  at  command  to  cap- 
tivate the  eye,  he  is  irrefiftible. 

The  fbrej^oing  figns,  tho'  in  a  ftrid  fenfe  vo* 
luntary,  cannot  however  be  reftrained  but  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  when  prompted  by  pafQon# 
We  fcarce  need  a  ftronger  proof  than  the  gef^ 
tures  of  a  keen  player  at  bowls :  obferve  only 
how  he  writhes  his  body,  in  order  to  reftore  a 
ftray  bowl  to  the  right  track.  It  is  one  article 
of  good  breeding,  to  fupprefs,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  thefe  external  figns  of  paifion,  that  we 
may  not  in  company  appear  too  warm,  or  too 
znterefted.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  fpeech : 
a  paffion,  it  is  true,  when  in  extreme,  is  Hlent  * ; 
but  when  lefs  violent  it  mud  be  vented  in  words, 
which  have  a  peculiar  force  not  to  be  equalled 
in  a  fedate  compofition.  The  eafe  and  fecurity 
we  have  in  a  confident,  may  encourage  us  to 
talk  of  ourfelves  and  of  our  feelings :  but  the 
caufe  is  more  general ;  for  it  (grates  when  we 
are  alone  as  well  as  in  company.  Paffion  is  the 
caufe ;  for  in  many  inflances  it  is  no  flight  gra-» 
tification,  to  vent  a  paffion  externally  by  words 
as  well  as  by  geftures.  Some  paffions,  when  at 
a  certain  height,  impel  us  fo  ftrongly  to  vent 

•  Sec  chap.  17, 
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them  in  words,  chat  we  fpeak  with  an  audible 
Voice  even  when  there  is  none  to  liften.  It  is 
that  circumftance  in  paiBon  which  juftifies  foli- 
loquies;  and  it  is  that  circumftance  which  proves 
them  to  be  natural  *•  The  mind  foraetimes  fa* 
Vours  this  impulfe  of  paffion,  by  beftowing  a 
temporary  fenfibility  upon  any  objed  at  hand| 
in  order  to  make  it  a  confident.  Thus  in  the 
Winter^ s  Tale  f ,  Antigonus  addrefles  himfelf  td 
an  infiant  whom  he  was  ordered  to  expofe } 

'  Come,  poor  bate, 
I  have  heard,  but  not  believ'd,  the  fpirits  of  die  dead, 

*  Tho'  a  foliloquy  in  the  perturbation  of  pafCon  is  un* 
doubtedlf  natural,  and  indeed  not  unfrec^uent  in  real 
life  5  yet  Congrcve,  who  himfelf  has  penned  feveral  good 
foliioquies,  yields»  with  more  candour  than  knowledge, 
that  they  are  unnatural ;  and  he  only  pretends  to  ju(Ufy 
them  from  neceffity.  This  he  does  in  his  dedication  of 
the  DcubU  Dealer^  in  the  following  words  :  «*  When  a 
«<  man  in  a  foliloquy  reafons  with  himfelf,  and  pro*s  and 
**  con* J  9  and  weighs  all  his  defigns  ;  we  ought  net  to  ima- 
«<  gine»  that  this  man  cither  talks  to  us,  or  to  himfelf: 
<^  he  is  only  thinking,  and  thinking  (frequently)  fuch 
'*  matter  as  it  were  inexcufable  folly  in  him  to  fpeak^ 
•<  But  becaufe  we  are  concealed  fpedators  of  the  plot  in 
«<  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  neceifary  to  let  us  know 
<*  the  whole  myftery  of  his  contrivance,  he  is  willing  to 
«  inform  us  of  this  pcrfon's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end 
<*  is  forced  to  make  ufc  of  the  expedient  of  fpeech,  nd 
«*  other  better  way  being  yet  iuTenlcd  for  the  conHnunt^ 
•*  cation  of  thought.* 

t  Aa  3.  fc.  6. 
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May  walk  again ;  if  fuch  things  bCi  thy  mother 
Appcar'd  to  me  lafl:  night ;  fqr  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

The  involuntary  figns,  which  arc  all  of  them 
natural,  are  either  peculiar  to  one  paflion,  or 
common  10  many.  Every  vivid  pailion  hath  an 
external  expreffion  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  not  except-/ 
ing  pleafant  pafGons;  witnefs  admiration  and' 
mirth*  The  pleafant  emotions  that  are  lefs  vi* 
vid  have  one  common  expreifion ;  from  which 
we  may  gather  the  ftrength  of  the  emotion,  but 
fcarce  the  kind :  we  perceive  a  chcarful  or  con- 
tented look ;  and  we  can  make  no  more  of  it. 
Painful  paflions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other  by  their  exter* 
nal  expreilions :  thus  fear,  fhame,  anger,  anxie- 
ty, dejeftion,  defpair,  have  each  of  them  pecu- 
liar expreilions  ;  which  are  apprehended  with- 
out the  lead  confqfion:  fome  painful  paffions 
produce  violent  eflfefts  upon  the  body,  trem- 
bling, for  example,  darting,  and  fwooning;  but 
thefe  efFefts,  depending  in  a  good  meafure  upon 
Angularity  of  conftitution,  are  not  uniform  in 
all  men« 

The  involuntary  figns,  fUch  of  them  as  are 
difj^layed  upon  the  countenance,  are  of  two 
kinds  :  fome  are  temporary,  making  their  stp* 
pearance  with  the^emolions  that  produce  them, 
and  tanifhing  with  thefe  etnotions  ;  others,  be- 
ing formed  gradually  by  fome  violent  paffion 
often  recurring,  become  permai^ent  figns  of  that 
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paflioD,  and  ferve  to  denote  the  difpofition  or 
temper.  The  face  of  an  infant  indicates  no 
particular  difpolition,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  mark- 
ed  with  any  charafter,  to  which  time  is  necef* 
fary :  even  the  temporary  figns  are  extremely 
aukward,  being  the  firrt  rude  effays  of  Nature 
to  dilcover  internal  feelings  j  thus  the  (hrieking 
of  a  new  born  infant,  without  rears  or  fobbings, 
is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
temporary  figns,  as  fmiling  and  frowning,  can- 
not be  obferved  for  fome  months  after  birth. 
Permanent  figns,  formed  in  youth  whHe  the  bo- 
dy is  foft  and  flexible,  are  preferved*  entire  by 
the  firmnefs  and  folidity  that  the  body  acquires, 
and  are  never  obliterated  even  by  a  change  of 
temper.  Such  figns  are  not  produced  after  the 
fibres  become  rigid ;  fome  violent  cafes  excep- 
ted, fueh  as  reiterated  fits  of  the  gout  or  ftone 
through  a  courfe  of  time:  but  thefe  figps  are  not 
fo  obftinate  as  what  are  produced  in  youth ;  for 
when  the  caufe  is  removed,  they  gradually  wear 
away,  and  at  lafl  vanifh. 

The  natural  figns  of  emotions,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  being  nearly  the  fame  in  all  men, 
form  an  univerfal  language^  which  no  diftancc 
of  place,  no  diflference  of  tribe,  no  diverfity  of 
tongue,  can  darken  or  render  doubtful :  even 
education,'  tho'  of  mighty  influence,  hath  not 
power  to  vary  nor  fophifticate,  for  fefs  to  deftroy, 
their  fignification.  This  is  a  wife  appointment 
of  Providence :  for  if  thefe  figns  were,  like  words, 
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arbitrary  and  variable,  the  thoughts  and  voli* 
tions  of  ftrangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from 
us;  which  would  prove  a  great^  or  rather  invin« 
cible,  obftru£tion  to  the  formation  of  focieties : 
but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appear- 
ances of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  ihame,  and  of 
the  other  paflions,  forming  an  univerfal  lan^- 
guage,  open  a  dired  avenue  to  the  heart.  Aa 
the  arbitrary  figns  vary  in  every  country,  ther« 
could  be  no  communication  of  thoughts  among 
different  nations,  were  it  not  for  the  natural 
figns,  in  which  all  agree  :  and  as  the  difcover- 
ing  paffions  inftantly  at  their  birth,  is  eflential 
to  our  well-being,  and  often  neceflai^  for  felf* 
prefervation,  the  author  of  our  nature,  attentive 
to  our  wants,  hath  .provided  a  paffage  to  the 
heart,  which  never  can  be  obftruded  while  eye^ 
fight  remains. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  figns  of 
paffion,  anions  muft  not  be  overlooked:  for  tho'r 
fingly  they  afford  no  clear  light,  they  are,  upoa 
the  whole,  the  beft  interpreters  of  the  heart  •* 

By 

♦  The  alliens  here  chiefly  in  view,  are  what  a  paffion 
fuggefts  in  order  to  its  gratification.  Bcfide  thcfc,  ac^ 
tions  afe  occaflonally  exerted  to  give  fome  vent  to  a  paf* 
fion,  without  any  view  to  an  ultimate  gratification.  Such 
occafional  a^ion  is  charaderiflical  bf  the  paffion  in  a  high 
degree  i  and  for  that  reafon,  when  happily  invented,  ha* 
a  wonderfully  good  tffcA  : 

HapiItU  Oh  moft  pernicious  ^otnan  ! 
Ok  villain,  villain,  liniling  damned  viiUmf 
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By  obferving  a  man's  condufi  for  a  courfe  of 
time,  we  tUfcover  unerringly  the  various  pafifions 
that  move  him  to  a&ioa,  vehat  he  loves,  and 
vrhat  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  every 
fingle  adion  is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous, 
of  the  temper  v  for  in  childhood  there  is  little  or 
no  difguife  :  the  fubjeft  becomes  more  intricate 
in  advanced  age ;  but  even  there,  diflimulatioa 
is  feldom  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
And  thus  the  conduct  of  Hfe  is  the  moft  perfed 
expreflion  of  the  internal  difpofition.  It  merit» 
not  indeed  the  title  of  an  univerfal  language  j 
becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  underftood  but  by 
thofe  of  penetrating  genius  or  extenfive  obfer- 
vation :  it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every 
one  can  decipher  in  fome  meafure ;  and  which, 
joined  with  the  other  external  figns,  affords  fuf- 
ficient  noeans  for  the  dire&ion  of  our  condud 
with  regard  to  others :  if  we  commit  any  miftake 
when  fuch  light  is  afforded,  it  never  can  be  the 
cffed  of  unavoidable  igncnrance,  but  of  raflmefs 
or  inadvertence. 

Reflefting  on  the  various  expreflions  of  our 
emotions,  we  recognife  the  ahxious  care  of  Na- 
ture to  difcover  men  to  each  other.  Strong 
emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience 

My  tables — meet  it  is  1  fet  it  downy 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  lead  Tm  fare  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.     \Wr^ing. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are. 

Hamleti  aU  ufi.  8. 
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to  exprefs  them  externally  by  fpeech  and  other 
voluntary  figns,  which  cannot  be  fiipprefied 
without  a  painful  eflfort :  thus  a  fudden  fit  of 
paffion,  is  a  common  excufe  for  indecent  beha* 
viour  or  opprobrious  language.  As  to  involun* 
tary  figns,  thefe  are  altogether  unavoidable : 
no  vollition  nor  effort  can  prevent  the  Ihaking  of 
the  limbs  nor  a  pale  vifage,  in  a  fit  of  terror : 
the  blood  flies  to  the  face  upon  a  fudden  emo-> 
tion  of  ihame,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition  : 

Vcrgogna,  chc'n  altrui  ftampo  natura, 
Non  fi  puo'  rincgar :  chc  fc  tu'  tcnti 
Di  cacciarla  dal  cor,  fugge  nel  volto. 

Pqfior  Fido,  a3  a.  fc.  j. 

Emotions  indeed,  properly  fo  called,  which 
Hre  quiefcent,  produce  no  remarkable  figns  ex- 
ternally. Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  the  more  de- 
liberate paflions  ihould,  becaufe  the  operation  of 
fucb  paflions  is  neither  fuddea  nor  violent :  thefe, 
however,  remain  not  altogether  in  obfcurity ; 
for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  paffion,  the 
bulk  of  our  a£tions  are  direded  by  them.  Ac- 
tions therefore  difplay,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
the  more  deliberate  paffions ;  and  complete  the 
admirable  fyftem  of  external  figns,  by  which  we 
become  Ikilful  in  human  nature. 

What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the 

effefts  produced  upon  a  fpedkator  by  external 
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figns  of  paflion.  None  of  thefe  (igns  are  beheld 
with  indifference ;  they  are  produdive  of  varir 
ous  emotions,  tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wife 
and  good.  This  curious  fubje^t  makes  a  capital 
branch  of  human  nature :  it  is  peculiarly  ufefiil 
to  writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic  j  and  to 
hiftory-painters  it  is  indifpenfable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  paflion,  or 
clafs  of  paifions,  hath  its  peculiar  iigns ;  and, 
with  refpeO:  to  the  prefcnt  fubjeft,  it  muft  be 
added,  that  thefe  invariably  make  certain  im- 
I  J)reflions  on  a  fpedator  :  the  external  figns  of 
I  joy,  for  example,  produce  a  chearful  emotion  ; 
the  external  figns  of  grief  produce  pity ;  and 
the  external  figns  of  rage  produce  a  fort  of  ter- 
ror even  in  thofe  who  are  not  aimed  at. 

Secondly^  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleafant 
paflions  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  externally  by 
figns  that  to  a  fpeftator  appear  agreeable,  and 
painful  paflions  by  figns  that  to  him  appear  dif- 
agreeable.  This  conjefture,  which  Nature  fug- 
gefts,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Pride  poffi- 
bly  may  be  thought  an  exception,  the  external 
figns  of  which  are  difagreeable,  tho*  it  be  cpm- 
monly  reckoned  a  pleafant  paflion :  but  pride  is 
not  an  exception,  being  in  reality  a  mixed  paf- 
fion,  partly  pleafant,  partly  painful ;  for  when  a 
proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  to  himfelf,  and 
to  his  own  dignity  or  importance,  the  paflion  is 
pleafant,  9pd  its  external  figns  agreeable  j  b^t 
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as  pride  chiefly  confifts  in  undervaluing  or  con- 
temning others,  it  is  fo  far  painful,  and  its  ex- 
ternal ftgns  difagreeable. 

^Thirdly,  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agree- 
able objed  produceth  always  a  plcafant  emotion, 
and  a  difagreeable  objeft  one  that  is  painful  *. 
According  to  this  law,  the  external  figns  of  a 
pleafant  pailion,  being  agreeable,  mud  produce 
in  the  fpedator  a  pleafant  emotion :  and  the  ex« 
temal  figns  of  a  painful  pafl[ion,  being  difagree- 
able,  muft  produce  in  him  a  painful  emotion. 

Fourthly,  in  the  prefent  chapter  it  is  obfcrved, 
that  pleafant  paflions  are,  for  the  moil  part,  ex« 
prefled  externally  in  one  uniform  manner  ;  but 
that  all  the  painful  paflions  are  diftinguifhable 
from  each  other  by  their  external  exprfeifions. 
The  emotions  accordingly  raifed  in  a  fpedator 
by  external  figns  of  pleafant  paflions,  have  little 
variety :  thefe  emotions  are  pleafant  or  chearful, 
and  we  have  not  words  to  reach  a  more  parti* 
cular  defcription*  But  the  external  figns  of 
painful  paffions  produce  in  the  fpedator  emo- 
tions of  different  kinds  :  the  emotions,  for  ex- 
ample, raifed  by  external  figns  of  grief,  of  re- 
morfe,  of  anger,  of  enVy,  of  malice,  are  clearly 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other. 

Fifthly,  External  figns  of  painful  paflions  are 
fome  of  them  aitra6lwej  fome  repulfive.      Of 

•  See  chap.  2.  part  7. 
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every  paiaful  paffion  that  is  alfo  diiagreeable  *, 
the  external  figns  are  repulfive,  repelling  th« 
fpedator  from  the  objeft :  and  the  pafEon  raifed 
by  fuch  external  (igns  may  be  alfo  coniidered  ^ 
repulfive.  Painful  paffions  that  are.  agreeable 
produce  an  oppofite  effed :  their  external  figns 
are  attraftive,  drawing  the  fpeftator  to  them, 
and  producing  in  him  benevolence  to  the  perfoa 
upon  whom  thefe  figns  appear  ;  witnefs  diftrefs 
painted  on  the  countenance,  which  inftantane- 
oufly  infpires  the  fpeftator  with  pity,  and  impels 
bim  to  afford  relief.  And  the  paffion  raifed  by 
fuch  external  (igns  may  alfo  be  confidered  as 
attraftive.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  among 
the  painful  paffions  raifed  by  their  external  figns 
may  be  readily  gathered  from  what  is  laid  down, 
chap.  2.  part  7. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  quefHon 
propofed  in  the  beginning.  How  we  come  to  un- 
'•  derfland  external  figns,  fo  as  to  refer  each  fign 
to  its  proper  paffion  ?     We  have  feen  that  this 
branch  of  knowledge  cannot  be  derived  origi- 
nally from  fight,  nor  from  experience.     Is  it 
\  then  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ?     The  follow- 
I  ing  confiderations  will  incline  us  to  anfwer  the 
'  queftion  in  the  affirmative.     In  the  firfl  place, 
the  external  figns  of  paffion  mufl  be  natural ; 
for  they  are  invariably  the  fame  in  every  coun- 
try, and  among  the  different  tribes  of  men : 

"^  See  paflions  explained  as  agreeable  or  difagreeable, 
ciap.  ?.  part  2. 
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pride,  for  example,  is  always  expreffed  by  an 
ereft  pofture,  reverence  by  prollration,  and  for- 
row  by  a  dejefted  look<  Secondly,  we  are  not 
even  indebted  to  experience  for  the  knowledge 
that  th^fe  expreffions  are  natural  and  univerfal : 
for  we  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  an  innate  con* 
vidion  of  the  h&  :  let  a  man  change  his  hzbu 
tation  to  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  he  will, 
from  the  accuftomed  figns,  infer  the  paffion  of 
fear  among  his  new  neighbours,  with  as  little 
heiitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why,  after 
all,  involve  ourfelves  in  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  when  the  doubt  may  be  dire&ly  folved  as 
follows  ?  That,  if  the  meaning  of  external  figns 
be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight,  nor  from  expe** 
rience,  there  is  no  remaining  fource  whence  it 
can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fomc 
degree  of  aflurance,  that  man  is  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  hinj  \ 
every  paffion  by  means  of  its  external  expref- 
fions. And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reafonable 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  rcfleft,  that  the  meaning 
of  external  figns  is  not  hid  even  from  infants  : 
an  infant  is  remarkably  affeAed  with  the  paf- 
fions  of  its  nurfe  expreffed  in  her  countenance ; 
a  fmile  chears  it,  a  frown  makes  it  afraid :  but 
fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending  danger  ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  infuit  apprehend,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ?  We 
mufl  therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  an- 
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I  ger  in  its  nurfe's  face ;  of  which  it  muft  be  fen- 
fible  intuitively,  for  it  has  no  other  mean  of 
knowledge.  I  do  not  afErm,  that  thefe  parti- 
culars are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child ; 
for  to  produce  clear  and  diftind  perceptions^ 
refledion  and  experience  are  requifite :  but  that 
even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a 
paffion  from  its  external  expreffions,  is  conform- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the  knowledge 
of  chat  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  left  upon  experience ;  becaufe  a  foundation 
"fo  uncertain  and  precarious,  would  prove  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  focieties. 
Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to 
the  fyftem  of  Providence,  that  we  ihould  have 
nature  for  our  inftrudor. 

Manifold  and  admirable  are  the  purpofes  to 
which  the  external  figns  of  pafEon  are  made 
fubfervient  by  the  author  of  our  nature  :  thofe 
occafionally  mentioned  above,  make  but  a  part. 
Several  final  caufes  remain  to  be  unfolded  j  and 
to  that  taik  I  proceed  with  alacrity.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed 
[  externally  to  every  fpedator,  tend  to  fix  the 
fignification  of  many  words.  The  only  effec- 
•tual  means  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  any 
doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  re- 
prefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
e?preffive  of  things  that  are  not  objeds  of  ex- 
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ternal  fenfe ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  de« 
nied*  Paffipn,  ftridly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  ob« 
jea  of  external  fenfe :  but  its  external  figns  arc  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  iigns,  paffions  may  be 
appealed  to  with  tolerable  accuracy :  thus  the 
words  thiit  denote  our  paflions^  next  to  thofe  that 
denote  external  obje£ts»  have  the  moft  diftin£t 
meaning.  Words  iignifying  internal  a£Uon  and  < 
the  more  delicate  feelings^  are  lefs  diftinft.  This 
defeft  with  regard  to  internal  a&ion,  is  what 
chiefly  occafions  the  intricacy  of  logic :  the 
terms  of  that  fcience  are  far  from  being  fuffi- 
clently  afcertained,  even  after  much  care  and 
'labour  beftowed  by  an  eminent  writer*;  to 
whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted, 
for  removing  a  mountain  of  rubbiih,  and  moul- 
ding the  fubjed  into  a  rational  and  corred 
form.  The  fame  defed  is  remarkable  in  cHti- 
cifm,  which  has  for  its  objed  the  more  delicate 
feelings ;  the  terms  that  denote  thefe  feelings 
being  not  more  diftind  than  thofe  of  logic.  To 
reduce  the  fcience  of  criticifm  to  ariy  regular 
&rm,  has  never  once  been  attempted :  however 
rich  the  ore  may  be,  no  critical  chemift  has 
been  found,  to  analyfe  its  conftituent  parts,  and 
to  diftinguiih  each  by  its  own  name. 

In  the  fecond  place,  Society  among  individuals 
is  greatly  promoted  by  that  univerfal  language^ 
Looks  and  geftures  give  dired  accefs  to  the 
lieart,  and  lead  us  to  feleft,  w^th  tolerabfe  v- 

•  Locke. 
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curacjTj  the  pcrfons  who  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence. It  is  furprifing  how  quickly,  and  for 
the  moft  part  how  correftly,  we  judge  of  cha- 
radler  from  external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  After  focial  intercourfe  is  commetl* 
ced,  thefe  external  figns,  which  diffufe  through 
a  whole  aflembly  the  feelings  of  eacfaF  individual, 
contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve 
the  focial  a£Fedions*  Language,  no  doubt,  is 
the  moft  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  communica- 
ting emotions  :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in 
power  of  convi£kion,  it  falls  ftiort  of  the  figns 
under  confideration ;  the  involuntary  figns  e- 
fpecially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where 
the  countenance,  the  tones,  the  gefturcs,  the 
actions,  join  with  the  words  in  communicating 
emotions,  thefe  united  have  a  force  irrefiftible : 
thus  all  the  plealant  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  virtuous  affedions, 
are,  by  means  of  thefe  external  figns,  not  only 
perceived  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  contri* 
vance,  converfation  becomes  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufement,  without  which  life  would  at 
beft  be  infipid :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads 
chearfulnefs  inftantaneouily  through  a  multitude 
of  fpechtors. 

Fourthly,  Diffocial  paffions,  being  hurtful  by 
prompting  violence  and  lnifchief,are  noted  by  the 
moft  confpicuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put 
us  upon  our  guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  e- 
fpecially  when  fudden,  difplay  themfelves  on  the 
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countenance  in  legible  chara&ers  *•  The  exter«- 
nal  (igns  again  of  every  paCQon  that  threatens 
danger  raife  in  us  the  paffion  of  £^r  :  which  fre* 
quently  operating  without  reaibn  or  refledion^ 
HU>ve8  us  by  a  fudden  impulfe  to  avoid  the  im« 
pending  danger  f . 

In  the  fifth  place,  Thefe  eicternal  figns  ar^ 
remarkably,  fubfervient  to  morality.  A  painful 
pafSon,  being  accompanied  with  difagreeable 
external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every  fpedator 
a  painful  emotion ;  but  then,  if  the  paffion  be 
focial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attra&ive,  sfnd 
conneds  the  fpedator  with  the  perfon  who  fuf« 
fers.     Difibcial  paffions  only  are  produdive  of 

*  Rough  and  blunt  manners  are  allied  (o  anger  by  an 
internal  feeling,  as  well  as  by  external  cxpreffions  refem- 
bling  in  a  faint  degree  tbofe  of  anger :  therefore  fuch 
manners  are  eafily  heightened  into  anger ;  and  iavages 
for  that  reafon  are  prone  to  anger.  Thus  rough  and 
Want  manners  are  unhappy  in  two  refpeda:  firft,  they 
SVC  readily  converted  into  anger ;  and  next,  the  change 
being  imperceptible  becaufe  of  the  flmilitude  of  their  ex* 
teinal  figns,  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  anger  is  dire^« 
ed  is  not  put  upon  his  guard.  It  is  for  thefe  reafons  a 
great  objed  in  fociety»  to  corred  fuch  manners,  and  to 
bring  on  a  habit  of  fweetnefs  and  calmncfs.  This  temper 
has  two  oppodte  good  e£Ee«fls.  Firft,  it  is  not  eafiJy  pro* 
Toked  to  wrath.  Next,  the  interval  being  great  between 
it  and  real  anger,  a  perfon  of  that  temper  who  receives 
an  afPront,  has  many  changes  to  go  through  before  his 
anger  be  inflamed  :  thefe  changes  have  each  of  them  their 
external  (ign ;  and  the  offending  party  is  put  upon  hit 
gnard,  to  reitre,  <m:  to  endeavour  a  rcconciiittion. 
f  See  ch^p.  2.  part  1.  fed  6. 
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rq)uUive  einotions,  involving  the  fpe^tor's  a* 
verfion,  and  frequently  his  indignation*  This 
beautiful  contrivance  makes  us  cling  to  the  vir- 
tuouSy  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

Sixthly,  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  pafiion, 
thofe  of  afilidion  or  diftrefs  are  the  mod  illuftri* 
ous  with  refped  to  a  final  caufe.  They  are  iU 
iuftrious  by  the  fingularity  of  their  contrivance, 
and  alfo  by  infpiring  fympathy,  a  pa£lion  to 
which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its  greatell 
bleffing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  diftref. 
fed.  A  fubjed  fo  interefting  deferves  a  leifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of 
the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances 
is  in  every  particular  wonderful :  his  nature 
makes  him  prone  to  fociety ;  and  fociety  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  well-being,  becaufe  in  a  folitary 
ftate  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  deflitute  of  fupport, 
and  in  his  manifold  diftrefles  deftitute  of  relief : 
but  mutual  fupport,  the  fhining  attribute  of  fo- 
ciety,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent  upon  cool  reafon ;  it  is  ordered  more  wife- 
ly,  and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy 
of  nature,  that  it  fhould  be  enforced  even  in- 
ftinftively  by  the  paffion  of  fympathy.  Here  fym- 
pathy  makes  a  capital  figure,  and  contributes, 
more  than  any  other  means,  to  make  life  eafy 
and  comfortable.  But,  however  eflential  the 
fympathy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well-being, 
one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diftrefs  : 
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for  coniidering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe 
figns  be  agreeable,  they  muft  give  birth  ta  a 
pleafant  emotion  leading  every  beholder  to  be 
pleafed  with  hluman  woes  ;  if  difagreeable,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  ought  they  not  naturally 
to  repel  the  fpedator  from  them,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  fr6m  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  rea- 
foning  beforehand ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  ef- 
fed  were  man  purely  a  felfifh  being.  But  the 
benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  different 
dire&ion  to  the  painful  paffion  of  fympathy,  and 
to  the  defire  involved  in  it :  inftead  of  avoiding  di- 
ftrefs,  we  fly  to  it  in  order  to  afford  relief:  and 
our  fympathy  cannot  be  otherwife  gratified  but 
by  giving  all  the  fuccour  in  our  power  *.  Thus 
external  figns  of  diftrefs,  tho^  difagreeable,  are 
attractive :  and  the  fympathy  they  infpire  is  a 
powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  relief  even 
to  a  ftranger  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  relation  f. 
The  effeds  produced  in  all  beholders  by  ex- 
ternal figns  of  paffion,  tend  fo  vifibly  to  advance 

the 

'  *  See  chap,  2.  part  7.  « 

t  It  is  a  noted  obfervation,  that  the  dcepcR  tragedies 
are  the  mod  crouded  ;  which  in  a  flight  Tiew  will  be 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  homan  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  action,  make 
us  fond  of  theatrical  reprefcntations  ;  and,  when  once  en- 
gaged, we  muft  follow  the  ftory  to  the  conclufion,  what* 
ever  diftrefs  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  become 
wife  by  experience  ;  and  when  we  forefee  what  pain  we 
ihall  fuffer  during  the  courfe  of  the  rcprefentation,  is  it 
not  furprifing  that  perfons  of  refledlion  do  not  avokl  Ai«h 
fpe^aclcs  altogether }    And  yet  one  who  has  fcarce  reco* 
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the  fecial  ftate,  that  I  muft  indulge  my  heart 
vrith  a  more  narrow  infpe&ion  of  this  admirable 
branch  of  the  hmaan  conititntion.  TheTe  ex- 
ternal fignsy  being  all  of  them  refolrable  into 
colour,  figure,  and  motion,  fhould  not  aata- 
rally  make  any  deep  impreffion  on  a  fpedator : 
and  fuppofing  them  qualified  for  makjng  deep 
impreflions,  we  have  feen  above,  that  the  cScQs 
they  produce  are  not  fuch  as  might  be  expec- 
ted.  We  cannot  therefore  account  otberwife 
for  the  operation  of  thefe  external  figns,  but  by 
afcribing  it  to  the  original  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature  :  to  improve  the  focial  ftate,  by 
making  us  inftindively  rejoice  with  the  glad  of 
heart,  weep  with  the  mourner,  and  (bun  thofe 
who  threaten  danger,  is  a  contrivance  no  lefs  il- 
luftrious  for  its  wifdom  than  for  its  benevo- 
lence. With  refped  to  the  external  figns  of  di- 
ftrefs  in  particular,  to  judge  of  the  excellency  of 
their  contrivance,  we  need  only  refled  upon  feve- 
ral  other  means  feemingly  more  natural,  that 
would  not  have  anfwered  the  end  purpofed. 
What  if  the  external  figns  of  joy  were  difagree- 

vered  from  the  diftrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy,  refolves  cooUy 
and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  without  the 
flighted  obftrthflion  froin  felf-love.  The  whole  myftery 
is  explained  by  a  fingle  obfefvation.  That  fympathy,  xho' 
painfialt  is  attradive,  and  atuches  us  to  an  objed  in  di- 
ftrefs, the  oppofition  of  felf-love  notwithftanding,  ivliich 
ihould  prompt  us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious 
mechanifm  it  is,  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  fenfibiUty 
are  attra^ed  by  afflidion  ftill  more  than  by  joy. 
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aKle»  and  the  extemal  fignt  of  diftfefs  agrteaUef 
This  is  no  wfaimfiaU  AippofitioD,  becgiil^  there 
appears,  not  any,neceffiu7  connexion  between 
ihefe  figns  and  the  emotions  produced  by  them 
in  a  ^pe&ator.  Admitting  then  the  fuppofition, 
the  queftion  is.  How  would  our  fympathy  ope- 
Xftei  There  is  no  occafion  to  deliberate  for  an 
anfwer:  fympathy  would  be  defirudive,  and 
not  beneficial^  for^  fuppofing  the  extemal  figna 
of  joy  di£i^eeable|  the  bappinefs  of  others  would 
be  our  arerfion;  and  fuppofing  the  external  figna 
of  grief  agreeable,  the  diflreffes  of  others  would 
be  our  entertainment*  I  make  a  fecond  fuppofi- 
tion,  That  the  external  figns  of  diftrels  were  in^ 
different  to  us,  and  produ&ive  neither  of  plea^ 
'fure  nor  of  pain.  This  would  annihilate  the 
ftrongeft  branch  of  fympathy,  that  which  iB 
railed  by  means  of  fight :  and  it  is  evident,  that 
reflexive  fympathy,  felt  by  thofe  only  who  have 
great  fenfibility,  would  not  have  any  extenfive 
^tOt.  I  (hall  draw  nearer,  to  truth  in  a  third 
fuppofition,  That  the  external  figns  of  diftreft 
being  difagreeable,  were  produdive  of  a  painM 
repulfive  emotion.  Sympathy  upon  that  {rxp» 
pofition  would  not  be  annihilated  i  but  it^ould 
be  rendered  ufelefs ;  for  it  would  be  gratified 
by  flying  from  or  avoiding  the  objed^  inifcead  o£ 
clinging  to  it  and  affording  relief:  the  condition 
of  man  would  in  reality  be  worfe  than  if  fym* 
pathy  were  totally  eradicated;  becaufe  fympa«> 
Vol.  L  Ff  thy 
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u 

^thy-^nmld  only  ferve  to  plague  thofe.vho  fed 

it,  without  producing  any  good  to  the  afflifted* 

Loath  to  quit  fo  interefting  a  fubjed^  I  add  a 

refledJon,  with  which  I  ihall  conclude.    The 

^  external  figns  of  paflion  are  a  ftrong  indication^ 

that  man,  by  his  very^  conftitution,  is  framed  to 

be  open  and  fincere.     A.  child,  in  all  things 

obedient  to  the  impuifes  of  nature,  hides  none 

.of  its  emotions:  the  lavage  and  clown,  who 

.have  no  guide  but  pure  nature,  expofe  their 

hearts  to  view,  by  giving  way  to  all  the  natural 

ligns.    And  even  when  men  learn  to  diflemble 

their  fentiments,  and  when  behaviour  d^ene- 

rates  into  art,  there  ftill  remain  checks,  that 

•keep  diiBmulation  within  bounds,  and  prevent 

A  great  part  of  its  mifchievous  effeds:  the  total 

•fupprcflion  of  the  voluntary  figns  during  any 

vivid  pai&on,  begets  the  utmoft  uneafmefs,  which 

xannot  be  endured  fot  any  confiderable  time : 

ihas  operation  becomes  indeed  lefs  painful  by 

habit;  but, .  luckily,  the  involuntary  figns  can- 

.tiDt,  by  'any  effort,  be  fuppreffed,  nOr  even  dif. 

iembled. '  An  kbfolutejiypocrify,  by  which  the 

-charafber  is  concealed,  and  a  fi£Utious  one  af- 

iHiuned,  is  made  impradicable  ;  and  nature  has 

therdby  prevented  much  harnCi  to  fociety.     We 

may  pronounce,  therefore,  that  Nature,  h^rfelf 

fmcere  and  candid,  intends  that  mankind  fhould 

preferve  the  fame  charafter,  by  cultivating  fim- 

plicity  and  truth,  and  banifljing  every  fort  of 

diflimulation  that  tends  (o  mifchief. 
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EVERY  thought  prompted  by  paffion,  U 
termed  a  fentiment  *.  To  have  a  general 
notion  of  the  different  pafCons,  will  not  alone 
enable  an  artift  to  make  a  juft  reprefentation  of 
any  paffion:  he  ought,  over  and  above,  to  know 
the  various  appearances  of  the  fame  paffion  in 
different  perfons.  Paffions  receive  a  tinfture 
from  every  peculiarity  of  character  j  and  for 
that  reafon  it  rarely  happens,  th^t  a  paflion,  in 
the  different  circumftances  of  feeling,  of  fenti- 
ment, and  of  e^preffion,  is  precifely  the  fame  in 
any  two  perfons.  Hence  the  following  rule 
concerning  dramatic  and  epic  compofitions. 
That  a  paffion  be  adjufted  to  the  charadler,  the 
fentiments  to  the  paffion,  and  the  language  tq 
the  fentiments.  If  nature  be  not  faithfully  co-" 
pied  in  each  of  thefe,  a  defed  in  execution  is, 
perceived:  there  may  appear  fome  refemblance; 
but  the  pifture,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  infipid, 
through  want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A  painter, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
body,  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 

*  See  Appendix,  f  ja. 
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mufcular  motion :  no  lefs  intimately  acquainted 

with  emodons  and  charaders  ought  a  writer  to 

:  be,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  varioua  attitudes 

I  ef  the  mind.    A  general  notion  of  the  paffions, 

/  in  their  groffisr  differences  of  ftrong  and  weak, 

elevated  and  humble,  fevere  and  gay,  is  hx  from 

being  fufficient :  pidures  formed  fo  fuperfidatty 

have  little  refemblance,  and  no  exprefiion ;  yet 

at  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  inftai^ 

ces  our  artifts  are  deficient  even  in  ^at  fuper- 

ficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  prefent  ftibjeA,  it  would  be 
cndlefs  to  trace  even  the  ordinary  *  paffioo* 
through  their  nice  and  minute  differences.  Mine 
fliall  be  an  humbler  tafk;  which  is^^to^fi^e^  from 
the  beft  writers  inftances  of  faulty  fmtimenis, 
after  paving  the  way  by  fome  general  obferva- 
Qons» 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  mufic,  each  paflioa 
hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which  every  fentiment  pro- 
ceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned  with  the  grea:t* 
eft  accuracy :  which  is  no  eafy  work,  e^iecially 
where  fucb  harmony  oughtto  be  fupported  daring 
the  coorfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation.  In 
order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  a  writer  affume  the  precife  chara&er 
and  pafEon  of  the  perfopage  reprefented ;  which 
requires  an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  onlf 
difficulty;  for  the  writer,  \(^,  annihilating  him* 
felf,  can  thus  become  Another  perfon,  need  be  in 
no  paiaahout  the fentimeats  that  belong  to  (he  af- 
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filmed  chander ;  thtfc  viU  iow  without  tibe 
ietft  ftudy,  or  even .  preconception }  and  will 
frequentlj  be  as  delightfully  new  to  jiimfelf  as 
to  bis  reader.    But  if  a  lively  picture  even  of  a 
fingle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how' 
much  greater  the  effort,  to  compofe  a  paflionate  : 
dialogue  with  as  many  different  tones  of  pailion  , 
as  there  are  fpeakers  ?    With  what  du£lility  of 
feeling  mud  that  writer  be  endowed,  who  ap- 
proaches perfedion  in  fuch  a  work ;  when  it  is 
jieceffary  to  affume  d^erent  and  even  oppoHte 
charaders  and  pailions,  iir  the  qoickeft  fuccef- 
fiqn  ?    Yet  this  work,  difiicult  as  it  is,  yields  to 
that  of  compofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  come- 
dy, exhibiting  charaders  without  paffion.    The 
reafon  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  charader 
are  more  delicate  and  lefs  in  fight,  than  thofe  or 
pafSon ;  aod,  accordingly,  many  writers,  who 
have  no  genius  for  drawing  charaders,  make  a 
ftift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
paiiion  in  its  fimple  movemeats.     But  of  alt 
works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  moft  diffi- 
cult,  is  a  charaderifticai  dialogue  upon  any  phi* 
lofophical  fubjed :  to  interweave  charaders  with 
reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the  charader  of  each 
fpeaker,  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought,  but 
lof  expreffion,  requires  the  perfedion  of  genius, 
tafte,  and  judgment. 

How  nice  dialogue-writing  is,  \*iU  be  evident, 

even  without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  com- 

pofitions  of  that  Idnd  found  without  number  in 

Ff3  all 
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ill!  langnagcs.  The  art  of  mimicking  any  fin. 
gularity  in  gefture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent, 
though  dire£te4  by  fight  and  hearing,  the  acuteft 
and  mod  lively  of  our  external  fenfes :  how 
much  more  rare  muft  the  talent  be,  of  imitating 
charafters  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  ail 
their  different  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a 
lively  manner  by  natural  fentiments-  properly 
exprefled  ?  The  truth  is,  fuch  execution  is 
too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius;  and  for 
that  reafon,  the  bulk  of  writers,  inftead  of  ex« 
preffing  a  paiEon  as  one  does  who  feels  itj  ten* 
tent  themfelves  with  defcribing  it  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  a  fpedator.  _  To  awake  paffion  by  an 
internal  effort  merely,  without  any  external 
caufe,  requires  great  fenfibility:  and  yet  that 
operation  is  neceflary,  no  lefs  to  the  writer  than 
to  the  ador ;  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  adu- 
ally  feel  a  paffion,  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life. 
The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he 
muft  add  compofition  to  paffion ;  and  maft,  in 
the  quickeft  fucceffion,  adopt  every  different 
charafter.  But  a  very  humble  flight  of  imagi- 
nation,  may  ferve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a 
fpeftator ;  fo  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure  man- 
ner,  an  aftion  as  paffing  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  th^t  figured  fituation,  b^ing  led  naturally 
to  write  like  a  fpedator,  he  entertains  his  rea- 
ders  with  hiS  bwn  reflexions,  with  .cool  defcrip- 
tion,  and  florid  declamation ;  inftead  of  making 
them  «ye-witnefle^,  as  it  were,  to  a  real  event,. 
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and  to  every  movemeilt  of  genuine  paifion  *; 
Thus  moA  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  caft  in  the 
fame  mould ;  perfonages  without  charafter,  the 
mere  outlines  of  paflion,  a  tirefome  monotony, 
and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle  f  • 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefenting  paf* 
fion,  is  a  very  cold  entertainment :  'our  fympa- 
thy  is  not  raifed  by  defcription  ;  we  muft  ^rft 
be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  ^1)4  every  ^ 
thing  muft  appear  as  paffing  in  our  fight  |» 
Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  ads  a  ca- 
pital part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  defer iptivi 
tragedy  ;  after  afiuming  the  very  paflion  that  is 

.  ♦  In  the  Mneid^  the  hero  is  made  to  defcribe  himfelf 
in  the  following  words  :  Sum  plus  JEneas^  Jama  fupejr 
kthcra  notus,  Virgil  could  never  have  been  guili^y  pf  an 
inpropricty  fo  grofs,  had  he  aflnmed  the  perfcmagcf  df 
his  heroy  inftcad  of  uttering  the  fentiments  of  a-  fpe^ator. 
Nor  would  Xenophon  .have  made  the  followihg  (pisecii 
for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  hi^  Grecian  ^uxiVaries,  whom 
he  was  leading  againd  his  brother  Artaxe|rze$  :  **  I.h'aji^e 
«  chofen  you,  O  Greeks !  my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge 
'<  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  iinmb^; 
«<  but  bccaufe  you  furpaTs  all  the'  Barbarians  in  valour 
<*  and  military  difcipline."  This  feodment  is  Xeno- 
phon's  ;  for  furely  Cyrus  didtxot  reckon  his  countryipcn 
Barbarians* 

f  Chez  Racine  tout  eft  fcntimcnt ;  il  a  fu  faire  parler 
ehacun  pour  foU  ct  c'eft  en  cela  qu'il  eft  vrarriicnt  unique 
parmi  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  fa  nation.  \ 

Uoujeau* 

X  See  chap.  2.  part  1.  feci.  7. 
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to  be  rcprefented,  how  is  he  cramped  in  dftimt, 
when  he  mtxft  utter,  not  the  fentiments  of  the 
pailion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  defcription  in  the 
language  of  a  byftander  i    It  h  that  im)>effec- 

{  tion,  I  am  perfuaded,  iii  thfe  bulk  of  otiir  plays^ 
which  confines  our  ftage  ald^o((  nintirely   to 

I  Bhakefpear,  notwithftanding  his  ttAAy  irregtih- 
Hties.  In  our  late  Englifli  tragedies,  #e  forne* 
times  find  fentiments  tolerably  tirell  adapted  ta  a 
plain  paffion :  but  we  muftnot,  in  aiiy  bf  th^th, 
exped  a  fentiment  exprellive  of  chara&er ;  add, 
upon  that  very  account,  our  late  perfbnnances 
of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  ihotl  patt  intd« 
lerably  infipid. 

Looking  back  upon  what  is  faid,  I  am  in  tome 
tpprehenfion  of  not  being  perfedlly  underftood^j 
fyt  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  obfcurity  in  handling 
a  matter  fq  complicated :  bqt  I  promife  to  let  it 
in  the  cleared  light,  by  adding  example  to  pre« 
f  cpt.    The  firft  examples  Ihall  be  of  fentimenc^ 

^  that  appear  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  paflion ; 
to  which  (hall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptivq 
only,  and  illegitimate ;  and  in  making  this  comt 
;  parifon,  I  borrow  my  inftances  from  Shakefpear 
and  Comeille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatic  com- 
pofition  ftand  uppermofl  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

,  fihakefpear  ihall  fumifh  the  iirft  example,  b^ 
^  |ng  of  fentiments  didated  by  a  violent  and  perf 
turbed  paffion : 

Leafs 
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Liar.  '   ■    •  '  iju^niial  in^tihide ! 

Is  it  not,  as  if  tkil  momh  (hould  tdtr  this  hand 
For  lifting  fe6d  to't  ?— But  HI  punifh  home  i 

No,  I  win  wfcep  to  more. In  fuch  a  night. 

To  fhot  mc  biit  !.^-^P6ur  on,  I  #iU  endure. 
In  fuch  a  night  as  this  !  O  Regan,  Oonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— 
O I  that  wif  ihadnefs  lies  ;  let  tne  fhun  that ; 
No  more  of  thtt ^ 

Kiftt.  Good,  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

X^sr.  Ff'ythee,  gd  in  thyfelf,  feek  thbe  own  eafe» 
This  tempefi  will  not  give  me  Idive  to  poAder 
On  things  would  htnt  me  more : — ^but  FU  go  in ; 
In,^  boy,  go  firft.    Totk  hotrfelefs  poverty  — ^ 
Nay,  get  thee  in ;  FU  pray,  and  then  III  fleep~ 
Foot  naked  wretches,  wfaerefoe'er  you  are^ 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm  I 
How  ihall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  iSdet» 
Your  loop'd  and  windowM  raggednefi  defdid  you 

From  feafoA  fuch  as  theft  ? O  I  have  ta'en 

Too  little  cat«  of  thu  I  take  phytic.  Pomp  i 
Expofis  thyfelf  to  fed  what  wretches  fed, 
.  That  thou  may'ft  (hake  the  fuperfluz  to  them. 
And  (how  the  heavens  more  juft. 

King  Lear,  off  3.  Ji.  J. 

I  give  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  ex- 
preffing  fentiments  ariiing  from  remorfe  and  de- 
spair: 

OiieUo.  Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itfdf  fuftain 
Upon  a  fpldier^s  thigh.    I've  feen  the  day. 

That 
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That  with  this  little  arm«  «auid  this  good  fword^ . 

I've  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 

Than  twenty  times  your  ftop.     But,  oh  yain  boaft  ! 

Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 

Be  not  afraidi  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd ; 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

Thic  very  fea-mark  of  my  oiitmoft  fail. 

Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  lofl:  fear. 

Man  but  a  rulh  againft  Othello's  breaft, 

And  he  retu^s.     Where  fhould  Othello  go  ? 

Kow — how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  Oh  ill-ftarr'd  wench  I 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  when  we  fhall  meet  at  compt. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n. 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 

Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.     O  curfed  flave  ! 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

Trom  the  pofleffion  of  this  heav'nly  fight ; 

Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 

Wafij  me  in  fteep-down  gulfe  of  liquid  fire 

Oh,  DefdemoAa !  Defdemona !  dead !  dead !  oh  f  oh  i 

Qtbello^aa  ^.fc.^. 

The  fentiments  here  difplayed  flow  fo  naturally 
from  the  palSpns  reprefented,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  atay  imitation  more  perfeft. 


With  i-egard  fo  the  French  author,  truth  obli- 
ges me  to  acknowledge,  that  he  defcribes  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  fpeSator,  inftead  of  exprefling  paf&on 
like  one  who  feels  it ;  which  naturally  betrays 
him  into  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
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declamatory  ftyle  *•  It  is  {carce  neceflary  to 
give  examples^  for  he  never  varies  ftom  that 
tone.  I  flially  however^  take  two  palTages  at  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe 
tranfcribed  above.    In  the  tragedy  of  CinTia^ 

iEmiliaj 


*  This  criticififn  reaches  the  French  dramatic  rnifen 
in  genera],  with  very  few  exceptions  :  their  tragedies 
excepting  thofe  of  Racine,  are  moftly,  if  not  totally,  de- 
fcriptiye.  Cornellle  led  the  way  ;  and  later  writers,  imi- 
tating his  manner,  have  accuftomed  the  French  ear  to  a 
flyle,  formal,  pompous,  declamatory,  which  fuits  not  with 
any  paffion.  Hence,  to  burlefque  a  French  tragedy,  is 
not  more  difficult  than  to  burlefque  a  ftiff  folemn  /op. 
The  facility  1>{  the  operation  has  in  Paris  introdnced  a  • 
Angular  amufement,  which  is,  to  burlefque  the  more 
fuccefsful  tragedies  in  a  fort  of  farce,  called  a  parody. 
La  Motte,  who  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  forely  gall- 
ed by  fome  of  thefe  productions,  acknowledges,  that  no 
more  is  neceffary  to  give  them  currency  but  barely  to  va- 
ry the  dramatis  perfona^  and  inftead  of  kings  and  heroes, 
queens  and  princeiTes,  to  fubftitute  tinkers  and  taylors, 
milkmaids  and  feamftreifes.  The  declamatory  ftyle,  ft 
different  from  the  genuine  ezpreffipn  of  paffion,  paffcs  m 
fome  incafure  uAobfervcd,  when  great  pe'rfonages  arc 
the  fpeakers  ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  the  ini- 
propriety  with  regard  to  the  fpeaker  as  well  as  to  the 
paflion  reprcfcnted,  is  fo  remarkable  as  to  become  ridicu- 
lous. A  tragedy,  where  every  paffion  is  made  to  fpeak 
in  its  natural  tone,  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  burlefqued  2 
the  fame  paffion  is  by  all  men  exprefled  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and,  therefore,  the  gcniune  expreffions  of 
a  paffion  cannot  "be  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  any  man 
vho  is  fufceptible  of  the  pnffion. 

It 
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jEmflia,  after  the  con^iracy  was  difcovered,  ha* 
ving  nothing  hi  tiew  but  racks  and  death*  to 
herfelf  and  her  lover,  receives  a  pardon  from 
Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brighteft  circusN 
fiances  of  magnanimitj  and  tendernefs.  This 
is  a  hicky  fituation  for  reprefentirig  the  paflions 
of  furprife  and  gratitude  in  their  differentftages, 
^irtiich  feem  naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thefe 
paffionsy  raifed  at  once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  and 

It  if  a  well  known  fad,  that  to  an  EnglUh  ear,  the 
Trench  adori  appear  to  pronounce  with  too  great  rapidi* 
tj :  a  complaint  much  infifted  on  by  Cibber  in  particu- 
lar, who  had  frequently  heard  the  famous  Baron  upon 
the  French  ftage.  This  may  in  fome  raeafure  be  attri* 
boted  to  our  want  of  facility  in  the  French  tongue ;  as 
foreigners  generally  imagine  that  every  language  is  pro- 
nounced too  quick  by  natives.  But  that  it  is  not  the  fole 
caufe,  will  be  probable  from  a  fad  di  redly  oppoCte,  that 
the  French  are  not  a  little  diiguftcd  with  the  languidnefs, 
as  they  term  it,  of  the  £ngli(h  pronunciation.  May  not 
this  difference  of  ufte  be  deriTed  from  what  is  obferred 
above  ?  The  pronunciation  of  the  genuine  language  of 
a  paffion  is  neceiTarily^re^d  by  the  nature  of  the  paT- 
fion,  particularly  by  the  flownefi  or  celerity  of  its  pro- 
grefi  :  plaintive  pa£5ons,  which  are  the  moft  frequent  ia 
tragedyi  having  a  flow  mottout  dilate  a  flow  pronuncia- 
tion :  in  declamation,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpeaker  warms 
gradually ;  and,  as  he  warms,  he  naturally  accelerates 
his  pronunciation.  But,  as  the  French  have  formed  their 
tone  of  pronunciation  upon  Cornetlle's  declamatory  tra* 
gedies,  and  the  Englifli  upon  the  more  natural  language 
of  Shakefpear,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  cuftom  flioold 
^  produce  6jich  difference  of  tafte  in  the  two  nations. 
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being  at  AHl  too  b%  for  utterance,  mnft,  for 
fooiie  momettts  be  ezj>refied  by  violent  geftureg 
only :  as  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the 
firft  expreflions  are  broken  and  interrupted :  at 
Jad  we  oi^ht  to  cxpeA  a  tide  of  intermingled 
fentiments,  occafioned  by  the  fluduation  of  the 
mind  between  the  two  paffion^*  iEmilia  is  made 
to  bduive  in  a  very  different  manner  :  with  ex« 
treme  coolnefs  (he  defcribes  her  own  iUuatioo, 
as  if  fKe  were  merely  a  fpeSator,  or  rather  the 
poet  takes  the  taik  off  her  hands : 

£t  je  mo  fcosj  Seigneur^  a  ces  hastes  bontb : 

Je  recoovFC  la  vAe  aopr^  de  leurs  dartes« 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  (embloit  juftice  ) 

£t  ce  que  n'avoit  p6  la  terreur  du  fupplice» 

Je  fens  nsMtre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiflanty 

£t  mon  coeur  en  fec^tet  me  dit,  qu^l  y  confent. 

Le  del  a  r^folu  votre  grandeur  fuprfime ; 

£t  pour  preuve^  Seigneur,  jen'envetuc  que  moi-mfime. 

J'ofe  avcc  vanite  me  donner  cet  &ht, 

PuiTqull  change  mon  cccuFi  qu'il  veut  changer  T^tat* 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j^at  crue  immortelle  i 

Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  coeur  devient  fujet  fidele  i, 

£t  prenant  ddformais  cette  haine  en  horreur^ 

L'ardeur  dc  vons  fervir  fisccede  I  fa  fureur. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Sertmus^lhe  C^een,  furprifed 
with  the  news  that  her  lover  was  aflaffinated,  in- 
ftead  of  venting  any  paifion>  degenerates  into  a 
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cool  fpedator,  and  undertakes  to  inftruft  the  by- 
ftanders  how  a  queen  ought  to  bdiave  on  fuch 
an  occafion : 


Vtrlate.  VL  m'cn  felt  voir  enfemble^  ct  Fautcur,  ct  la 
'    caufe. 
Par  cct  aflaffinat  c*cft  dc  mol  qu'on  difpoie, 
Ceft  mon  trdne,  c'eft  moi  qu'on  pretend  conqnerir  % 
£t  c'eft  mon  jufte  choix  qui  (eul  Ta  fait  perir« 
Madame^  apres  fa  pertej  et  parmi  ces  alarmes^ 
N'attcndez  point  de  moi  de  foupirs^  ni  de  lannes ; 
Ce  font  amufemens  que  d^daigne  aifement 
Le  prompt  et  noble  orgueil  d'un  vif  reflentiment. 
Qm  pleurcj  raffbiblit ;  qui  foupire,  Texhale: 
n  faut  plus  de  fiert^  dans  une  ame  royale ; 
£t  ma  douleur  foumife  aux  foins  de  le  venger,  &c. 

• 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments 

of  paffion.    I  proceed  to  particular  obfervations. 

And,  firft,  paflions  feldom  continue  uniform  any 
'  confiderabletime  :  they  generally  fluftuate,  fwel- 
.  ling  and  fubfiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick 

fucceflion  *  ;  and  the  fentiments  cannot  be  juft 

unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluduation.  Ac- 
-^  cordingly,  a  climax  never  fhows  better  than  in 

^xprelfing  a  fwelling  pafBon  :  the  following  paf* 

fages  may  fuffice  for  an  illuftration. 

Oroomko*  ——Can  you  raife  the  dead  ? 
Purfue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 

• "  f  See  chap.  2.  part  3. 
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i    And  bring  aboiit  again,  the  hours,  the  days, 
:    The  years,  that  made  me  happy  ? 

,   0r90f$$iop  aB  2./c.  a, 

Almena.  How  haft  thou  charm'd 

The  wildneis  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  i 
'  That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv*n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

i    Mourning  Bride,  oB  i.'fc*  7. 
• 
-  1  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think*ft 
For  the  whole  fpacc  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Machtif  a£i  ^.fe*  4^ 

The  following  paflage  exprefles  finely  the  pro- 
grels  of  convi£tion« 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  diflblve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha  !  it  finks,  it  falls ; 
I'll  catch  it  e're  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  ihade. 
'Tis  life !  'tis  warm  !  'tis  fhe  !  'tis  fhe  hcrfelf ! 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  oB  2.  fc.  6. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thought,  our  refolutions  be* 
come  more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  paflions  :  . 

If  evex*  I  do  yield  or  give  confent. 
By  any  a£lion,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  Lord  \  may  then  juft  heav'n  fhoVr  down>  &c. 
Mourning  Bride,  oB  x.fc.  !• 
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And  dw  ]»^  to  a  fecoB4  obtattioii^  That 
the  diflferent  ftage^  pi  a  pafteOy  and  its  different 
^lirie&ioQSy  from  birth  to  extindion,  muft  be 
carefully  reprefented  in  their  order ;  becaufe  o- 
therwife  the  fentiments,  by  being  mifplaced, 
will  appear  forced  and  unnatural.  Refent* 
ment,  for  example^  when  provoked  by  an  attro- 
cious  injury,  difcbarges  itfelf  firft  upon  the  au^^ 
thor :  fentiments  therefore  of  revenge  come  al« 
ways  firft^  and  mud  in  Ibme  meafure  be  ez« 
haufted  before  the  perfon  injured  think  of  grie- 
ving for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of  Corneilley  Don 
Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner, expreffes  fcarce  any  feniiment  of  revenge, 
but  is  totally  occupied  in  comraiplating  the  low 
fituation  to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  afirom : 

O  rage  !  6  defcfpoir  !  6  vicillcflc  ennemie  f 
N*ai  jc  done  tant  vccu  que  pour  ccttc  infamie  ? 
£t  ne  fuis-je  blanch!  dans  les  travaux  guerriers^ 
Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 
Mon  bras^  qu'avec  refped  toute  TEijpagne  admire^ 
Men  bras,  qui  tant  dc  fois  a  imve  cet  empire^ 
Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  tr6ne  de  fon  Roi^ 
Trahit  done  ma  querelie^  et  ne  fait  rien  poor  moi  I 
O  eruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  pafl%e  I 
Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  on  jour  effae^  J 
Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ( 
Precipiee  elev^  d'oti  tombe  mon  honneor  I 
Faut  il  de  votre  ^clat  voir  triompher  le  Comte, 
£t  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
.    Comte,  foisde  mon  Prince  a  prefent  governeur, 
Gi  htttt  rang  n*admct  point  un  homme  fans  honneur  ; 

Et 
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£t  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  infigncj 
Malgr^  le  choix  du  Roi,  m'en  a  di  rendre  indigne* 
£t  toiy  de  rats  exploits  glorleux  inftniment^ 
Mais  d^un  corpd  tout  de  glace  inutile  omement, 
Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe^ 
M'as  fervi  de  parade,  ct  non  pas  de  defenfe, 
Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  bumains, 
Pafle  pour  n!ie  Tenger  en  de  meilleures  mains, 

LeCid,aB  i.yt.  7. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that 
are  fuggefted  by  the  paflion  of  refeiitment.  As 
the  firft  movements  of  refentment  are  always  di* 
reded  to  its  objed,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of 
grief.  Yet  with  relation  to  the  fiidden  and  fe- 
vere  diftemper  that  felled  Alexander  bathing  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Curtius  defcribes  the 
firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  direded  to  them- 
felves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes 
of  returning  in  lafety :  their  King^s  diftrefs, 
which  muft  naturally  have  been  their  firft  con- 
cern, occupies  them  but  in  the  fecdnd  place, 
according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of 
Taflb,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's  death, 
t?hich  (he  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon 
herfelf,  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break: 

Ohime,  ben  fon  di  faflb,"^^ 

Poi  che  quefta  novella  non  m'accide. 

Aif  /^.  fc,  a- 
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In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore^  Alicia^  in  the  full 
puq)ofe  of  deftroying  her  rival,  has  the  follow- 
ing refie£tion : 

Oh  Jealottfy  F  thoti  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhlp, 
ThoQ  worft  invader  of  our  tender  boibms ; 
How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnefs. 
And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bittemefs  ? 
Sec  where  flic  comes  !  once  my  heart's  deareft  blefEogi 
Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 
Loathe  that  known  face,  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

A8  i.fc.  r. 

Thefe  are  the  retfedions  of  a  cool  fpeflatoT.  A 
paflion  while  it  has  the  afcendant,  and  is  freely 
indulged,  fuggefts  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it 
any  fentiment  to  its  own  prejudice  :  reiledions 
like  the  foregoing  occur  not  readily  till  the  paf- 
fion  has  fpertt  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  dif- 
ferent paflions  ;  and  the  mind,  in  that  cafe,  vi- 
'  brating  like  a  pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fenti- 
ments  that  partake  of  the  lame  vibration.    This 
I  give  as  a  third  obfervation  t 

^een,  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifh  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  \ 
Te*vc  angels  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  fliall  become  of  me  now  !  wretched  lady  ! 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

(To  her  vwnen. 
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Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  for  me  I 
Aknoft  no  grave  allowed  mc. 

Othelh.  Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  ihe  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  fight ! 

Defdemona.  I  will  not  ftay  t'offend  you.  (gping4 

LodovicOf  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
i  do  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  call  her  back^ 

0th.  Miftrds i. 

Def.  My  Lord. 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her.  Sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  Lord  ? 

0th.  Ay  \  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn  i 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 
And  turn  again.     And  fhe  can  weep.  Sir,  weep : 
And  fhe's  obedient :  as  you  fayi  obedient ; 
Very  obedient^-proceed  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this.  Sir, — oh  well  painted  pafiion  !— » 
I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 
Fll  fend  foi*  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice*^— Hente,  aVatint  f 

[JSxiV  Defdetnona* 
Othello^  ad  4.  fc.  6. 

JEmilia.  Oh  I    my  good  Lord^  I  would  fpeak  % 
word  with  you. 
Othello.  Yes,  'tis  JEmilia— Bjr  and  by— Ske^s  dead. 
rris  like  fhe  comc's  to  fpeak  of  CaiSo's  death  1 
The  noife  was  high — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  fhe  coitie  in  ?  w^re^t  good  f 

Gg  a  I 
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I  think  flie  ftlrs  again— No— What's  thcJbeft  ? 
If  flie  conxe  in^  fhe'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife  ^ 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !     What  wife  \  I  have  no  wife ; 
Oh  infupportable  I  a  heavy  hour  ! 

OtMU,  aa  s.fc.  7- 

A  fourth  obferration  h^  That  nature,  wfaidi 
gave  us  paflions,  and  made  them  extremely  be* 
neficial  when  moderate,  intended  undoubtedly 
that  they  (hould  be  fubjeGed  to  the  governmeni 
of  reafon  and  confcience  *.  It  is  therefore  a- 
gainft  the  order  of  nature,  that  paifion  in  any 
cafe  fliould  take  the  lead  in  contradidion  ta  rea- 
fon and  confcience :  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  is  a 
fort  of  anarchy,  which  every  one  is  aihamed  of^ 
and  endeavours  to  hide  or  dif&mble.  Even  love, 
however  laudable,  is  attended  with  a  confcioua 
fhame  when  it  becomes  immoderate :  it  is  co* 
vered  from  the  world,  and  dilclofcd  only  to  the 
beloved  objeft :  ^  r^-         -  . ' 

Et  que  Tamour  fouvent  de  rcmors  combattu 
P^aroilTc  ime  foiblefle,  ct  non  une  vcrtu. 

£oi/eau,  L^ art  poet,  chant •  3.  /.  loi. 

O,  they  love  lescft  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Two  gentiemen  of  Verona^  aB  i,fc,  3- 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  resprefentation  of  im- 
moderate paffions,  that  they  ought  to  be  bid  or 
diflembled  as  much  as  pofliUe.  And  this  holds  ia 

•  See  chap.  2.  part  7. 
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an  efpecial  manner  with  refpeft  to  criminal  paf- 
(ions  :  one  never  counfels  the  commiflion  of  a 
crime  in  plain  terms  :  guilt  mud  not  appear  in 
its  native  colours,  even  in  thought :  the  propo- 
fal  muft  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefenting 
the  a£tion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the 
propriety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
Shakefpear,  in  the  Tempeft^  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  example,  in  a  fpeech  by  the  ufurping 
Duke  of  Milan,  advifing  Sebaftian  to  murder 
his  brother  the  King  of  Naples  : 

Aniomo.  ■  -      ■  ■   — >What  might. 
Worthy  Sebaftiao,*-^,  what  might — no  more. 
And  yet,  mcthinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  £ace. 
What  thou  fhouldft  be :  th'  occafion  fpeaks  theci  and 
My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  erown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Aa  l.fc.  I. 

There  never  was  drawn  a  more  complete  pidure 
of  this  kind,  than  that  of  SJng  John  folicicing 
Hubert  to  murder  the  youg  Prince  Arthur : 

JT.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  f  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  boTom,  dearly  chcrifhed. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thing  to  fay 
^t  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time. 

Gg  3  By 
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B^  heav^n^  Hubert,  I'm  almoft  aiham'd 
I'd  fay  what  good  rcfpcft  I  have  of  thee. 

Hubert.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majefty. 
King  John.    Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  {ay 

fo  yet • 

But  thou  fhalt  ha-vc-^and  creep  time  ne'er  fo  flow. 
Yet  it  (hall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  fay but  let  it  go  ; 

The  fun  is  in  th^  heav'n  j  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleafurcs  pf  f he  world, 
I§  all  too  ws^iton,  and  tpo  full  of  gawds, 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-bell 
Did  with  his  iron-tongue  and  brazen  mouth 
Sound  one  into  the  drowiy  race  of  night ; 
|f  this  fame  were  a  church-yard  where  we  ftand, 
And  thou  poflei&d  with  a  thoufand  wrongs  $ 
Or  if  that  furly  fpirit  Melancholy 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick. 
Which  elfe  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins^ 
Making  that  idiot  Laughter  keep  men^s  eyes, 
And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
(A  paffion  hateful  to  my  purpofes)  \ 
Or  if  that  thou  couldft  fee  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tonguci  uiing  conceit  alone. 
Without  eyes,  cars,  and  harmful  found  of  words  j 
Then,  in  defpite  of  broad- ey'd  watchful  day, 
I  would  ^nto  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But  ah,  I  will  not — Yet  I  love  thee  well  \ 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hubert.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunft  to  my  aft, 
Py  Hcav'n,  Fd  do't. 

Jt.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldft  ? 

Poocl 
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Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.     FU  tell  thee  what,  my  friend  j 
He  is  a  very  ferpcnt  in  my  way. 
'  And,  whcrcfoe*er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Doft  thou  underftand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

King  John,  aSI  2'fi'  S' 

As  things  are  bcft  illuftrated  by  their  contra- 
ries,  I  pioceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdaining  f 
to  be  indebted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  mod 
approved  authors.  The  firft  clafs  fliall  confift  of  .^ 
fentfments  that  accord  not  with  the  paffion }  or, 
in  other  words,  fentiments  that  the  paflion  does 
not  naturally  fugged.  In  the  fecond  clafs,  (hall 
be  ranged  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  or- 
dinary paflion,  but  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinctured 
by  a  Angular  charader.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  defcriptions,  make 
'  a  third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  pafHon 
reprefented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late,  make  a  fourth.  Vicious 
fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  drefs,  inftead 
of  being  concealed  or  difguifed,  make  a  fifth. 
And  in  the  laft  clafs,  fhall  be  collefted  fenti- 
ments  fuited  to  no  charafter  nor  paffion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

The  firft  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  1  fliall  endeavour  to  diftinguifli 
from  each  other;*  beginning  with  fentiments  that 
are  feulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the  paflion: 
G  g  4  Otfffflo. 
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Othello.  '  O  my  foul's  joy ! 

If  after  every  tfempeft  come  fach  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death  ! 
And  let  the  labouripg  bark  climb  hills  of  ft  at 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  agaiix  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven ! 

Oihello^  act  2.fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggcfted  by  violent  and 
inflamed  pailion,  but  is  not  futted  to  the  calm 
fatisfadion  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

Philq/ler.  Place  me,  fome  j^,  upcm  a  pyramid 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  difcourfe  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him. 

f  Philafier  of  Biaumont  and  Flctchir^  oB  4. 

Second.  Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the 
paflion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompcy  to  death, 
having  incurred  the  difpleafpre  of  Caefar,  was 
in  the  utmoft  dread  of  being  dethroned :  in  that 
agitating  fituatipn,  CornelUe  makes  him  utter  a 
fpcech  full  of  cool  reflexion,  that  is  in  no  de- 
gree expreffive  of  the  paflion. 

Ah  !  fi  je  t'avois  crd,  jc  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre, 
Je  (erois  dans  le  tr6nc  ou  le  Ciel  m'a  fidt  naltre  ; 
Mais  c'efl;  une  imprudence  aflez  commune  aux  rois, 
D'^coutcr  trop  d'avis,  et  fc  tromper  aux  choix. 
Le  Deiiin  les  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 
pu  fi  quelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  glifle, 

Cettc 
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Cette  faufle  clart^  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  goufiire,  et  puts  s'evanouit. 

La  mri  it  Pompeif  s&  /^^fi.  u 


In  Les  Freres  ennemies  of  Racine,  the  fecond  ad 
is  opened  with  a  love-fcene :  Hemon  talks  to 
his  miftrefs  of  the  torments  of  abfence,  of  the 
luftre  of  her  eyes^  that  he  ought  to  die  no  where 
but  at  her  feet,  and  Aat  one  moment  of  abfence 
is  a  thoufand  years.  Antigone  on  her  part  ads 
the  coquette;  pretends  £he  mufl;  be  gone  to  wait 
on  her  n^other  and  brother,  and  cannot  ftay  to 
liften  to  his  courtfhip.  This  is  odious  French 
gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  paifion  of 
love :  it  would  fcarce  be  excufable  in  painting 
modern  French  manners ;  and  is  infufierable 
where  the  ancients  are  brought  upon  the  ftage# 
The  manners  painted  in  the  Alexandre  of ,  the 
fame  author  are  not  more  juft :  French  gaflan- 
try  prevails  there  throughout. 

Third.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the 
tone  of  the  paffion ;  as  where  a  pleafimt  fentb* 
ment  is  grafted  upon  a  pzonful  paifion,  or  the 
contrary.  In  the  following  inflances  the  fenti- 
ments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paifion : 

No  hap^er  tafl:  chde  faded  eyes  purfue  \ 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloi/a  to  Abelardf  /•  47. 

Again, 
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Again, 

Hcav'n  firft  taught  letters  for  fomc  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banifh'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires. 
Warm  from  the  foul|  *and  faithful  to  its  fires ; 
The  virgin's  wi(h  without  her  fears  impart, 
Xxcufe  the  blufh,  aitf  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 
Speed  the  foft  iotercourfe  firom  foul  to  foul,  * 

And  waft  a  figh  firom  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Ehi/a  to  Abelard^  /.  5 1. 

Tbefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  they  fuit  Pope,  but 
not  Eloila. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  anfwers  thus: 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  cherub;  but  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyfelf  expeA  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 

Bide  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

Us*d  to  the  yoke,  draVft  his  triumphant  whceb 

In  progreb  through  the  road  of  ht^LV^a^ar-pa^d. 

ParaJjfe  lojiy  hook  4, 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  de- 
lightful image,  wl^ch  cannot  be  the  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  rage. 

Fourth.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious 

paifion. 
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paifion.  I  give  for  the  firft  example  a  fpeech  of 
Piercy  expiring: 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my  growth : 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life. 
Than  thofe  proad  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfc  than  thy  fword  my 

fiefh. 
But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fooli 
And  time,  that  t^es  furvey  of  all  the  world^ 
Muft  have  a  ftop. 

Firjl  party  Henry  IF.  oB  ^.fi.  g, 

Livy  inferts  the  following  paflage  in  a  plaintive 
oration  of  the  Locrenfes,  accufing  Pleminius  the 
Roman  legate  of  oppreffion. 

In  hoc  le^to  veftro,  nee  hominis  quic<juam  eft, 
Patres  Copfcripti,  prxter  figunuQ  et  fjpeciem ;  neque 
Romani  civis,  praeter  habitum  veftitumque^  et  fonum 
lipguse  Latinx*  Peftb  et  bellua  immanis,  qualcs  fire- 
tum,  quondam,  quo  ab  Sicilia  dividimur,  ad  pemiciem 
navigantium  circumfedifle,  fabulae  ferunt  *• 

The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for 
the  moft  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of 
nature:  in  the  following  exception  the  pidure 
is  beautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by 
feyere  grief. 

^Imeria.  O  no  I  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  affliAions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
/"  • 

f  7>tns  LWius,  1.  39.  $  17. 

"  "  Which 
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Which  arc  diffused  through  the  revolving  year. 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppreffive  weight 
To  me ;  with  me,  fucceffivcly  they  leave 
The  fighs,  the  tearsi  the  groans,  the  reftlefi  earej. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief » that  did  retard  their  flight: 
They  fhake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  c»Uo£bbd  dews  on  my  poor  head  i 
Then  flj»  with  joy  and  fwiftneis  from  me. 

jf^  i.yfc  I. 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body, 
which  flie  took  to  be  Alphonfo's,  exprefles  fen- 
timents  ftrained  and  artificial,  which  nature  fug- 
gefts  not  to  any  perfon  upon  fucfa  an  occafion : 

Had  they,  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  this  dead  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 
Axe  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 
— I  do  not  weep !  The  fprings  of  tears  are  dry'd. 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well;  and  yet  my  huiband's  murder'd ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn:  Fll  fluice  this  heart,  - 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  loofe. 

jiff  5.72-.  II. 

Lady  Trueman.  How  could  you  be  fo  ccuel  Ho  defer 
giving  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  oiuft  receive 
from  your  pre(ence  ?  You  have  robb'd  my  life  of  fomc 
hours  of  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

lirummery  aB  5. 

Pope's  tiegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortu- 
jnate  lady,  ^exprefles  delicately  the  moft  tender 
(OQcernj^d  forrow  that  one.ean  feel  for  the  de- 
plorable 
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plorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of  worth.  Such  a 
poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  rejeds  with 
difdain  all  fidion.  Upon  that  account,  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not 
the  language  of  the  heart,,  but  of  the  innrgina«(^ 
tion  indulging  its  flights  at  eafe ;  and  by  that 
means  is  eminently  difcordant  with  the  fubjed. 
It  would  be  a  ftill  more  fevere  cenfure,  tf  it 
ihould  be  afcribed  to  imitation,  copying  indif* 
creetly  what  has  beeii  faid  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  aflies  grace,       4/ 
Nor  polifh'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  (hall  thy  grave  with  rifiog  floVrs  be  dreft. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread : 
There  fhall  the  morn  her  carlicft  tears  bcftow. 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  (hall  blow  1 
While  angek  with  their  filver  wings  o'erlhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  1^  thy  reliques  made. 

Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Senti* 
ments  that  degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,^ 
however  they  may  amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  ne- 
yet  be  the  ofi^pting  of  any  ferious  or  important 
paffion.  In  the  Jerufalem  of  Taffo,  Tancred, 
after  a  (ingle  combat,  fpent  with  fatigue  and  lofs 
of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon ;  in  which  fituation, 
underftood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difcoveredby.Ej;- 
minia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  todiftradionl 
A  more  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to 
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raife  grief  in  an  inftant  to  its  height ;  and  yet, 
in  venting  her  forrow,  ihe  defcends  moft  abo- 
minably into  antithefis  and  conceit^  even  of  the 
lowed  kind : 

£  ID  lui  vend  d'ioefficabil  vena 

Lacrime,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  mifta. 

In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena  i 

Foituna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trifta  ? 

Dopo  gran  tempo  i'  ti  ritrovo  a  pena 

Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta^ 

Vifta  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prcfcnte 

E  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  i^.Jl.  105* 

Armida's  lamentation  refpeding  her  lover  Ri« 
naldo  *9  is  in  the  fame  vicious  tafte. 

^een.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes 
That  I,  being  govcm'd  by  the  wat*ry  moon, 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 
Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  III,  oB.  2.fi.  2. 

Jam  Shore.  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  fcom^  - 
,  Tum'd  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond^ 
Be  friendlefs  and  forfaken,  feek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  defolate  wafte. 
Feed  on  mjftgbs^  and  drink  my  falling  tears  : 
Ere  I  tonfent  to  teach  my  lips  injuftice. 
Or  wrong  the  Orphan  who  has  none  to  fave  him. 

Jane  Shore,  oB  4. 

•  Canto  20.  ftan.  1J4.  125.  &  126. 
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Give  me  your  drops^  ye  foft-defcencling  rains. 
Give  mc  your  ftreamSi  yc  never-ceafing  fprings^ 
That  my  iad  eyes  may  ftiU  fupply  my  dutyj 
And  feed  an  everlafting  flood  of  forrow. 

Jane  Siore,  aB  5. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  lad  breath  in  a  witty  con-u 
ceit. 

Then  all  is  wel1|  and  I  fhall  fleep  in  peace*— 

*Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  loft  you  now— 

Was  there  not  fom'ething  I  would  have  bequeathed  you? 

But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  beftow, 

Nothing  bat  one  fad  figh.  Oh  mercy,  HeaVn!  [2)/Vx. 

Aa  5. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were 
X  condemned  to  die : 

Thou  ftand'ft  unmoved  j 
Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow ; 
Thy  Eyes  that  flowed  fo  feft  for  Edward's  lofe. 
Gaze  unconcem'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee. 
As  if  thou  hadft  refolv^d  to  brave  thy  fete. 
And  triumph  in  the  mtdft  of  defolation. 
Ha  I  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  cryftal  rifes, 
It  flarts  in  fpight  of  thee — ^but  I  will  catch  it. 
Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  Jean  Gray^  aB  4.  near  the  end. 

The  concluding  fentiment  Is  ahogether  finical^ 
unfuitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion^^ 
and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  pafTion  of  love. 

Corneille, 
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CorneilK  in  hi$  Examen  ofibe  Cid^^  anfwer- 
ing  an  obje&ion^  That  his  fentitnents  are  fbrne- 
times  too  mudi  refined  for  pcrfons  in  deep  dt« 
ftrefs,  obferves,  that  if  poets  did  not  indu%e 
fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than  are 
prompted  by  palfion,  their  performances  would 
often  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never 
fugged  but  exclamations  merely.  This  is  in 
plain  language  to  affert,  that  forced  thoughts 
are  more  agreeable  than  thofe  that  are  natural, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  be* 
long  to  an  ordinary  paffion,  but  are  not  perfed- 
ly  concordant  with  it,  as  tin&ured  by  a  fingular 
charafter. 

.  In  the  lad  ad  of  that  excellent  commedy. 
The  Carelefs  Hufband^  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir 
Charleses  reformation,  is  made  to  exprefs  more 
violent  and  turbulent  fentiments  of  joy,  than 
are  confident  with  the  mildneis  of  her  charader : 
Lady  Eafy.  O  the  foft  treafure  I  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-dcfiring  love.— Thus !  thus  lo  have  you  mine, 
is  fomething  more  than  happioefsi  'tis  double  life,  and 
madnefs  of  abonnding  joy. 

If  the  fentiments  of  a  paffion  ought  to  be  fuited 
to  a  peculiar  charafter,  it  is  ftill  more  neceffary 
that  actions  be  fuited  to  the  charafter.  In  the 
5th  ad  of  the  Drummer^  Addifon  makes  his  gar- 
dener ad  even  below  the  charader  of  an  igno- 
rant credulous  ruftic :  be  gives  him  the  beha* 
viour  of  a  gaping  idiot. 
*  Page  316. 

The 
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The  following  inftances  are  defcriptions  ra- 
ther than  fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third 
clafs. 

Of  this  defcriptive  manner  of  painting  the 
paf&ons,  there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides, 
ad  5.  an  illuftrious  inftance,  namely,  the  fpeech 
of  Thefeus,  upon  hearing  of  his  fon's  difmal 
exit.  In  Racine's  tragedy  of  EJlher^  the  Queen 
hearing  of  the  decree  iffued  againft  her  people, 
*  inftead  of  expreffing  fentiments  fultable  to  the 
occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and 
defcribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fltuation : 

Juftc  Ciel !  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veincs  fe  glace. 

AB  I.  fc.  3. 
Again, 

Aman.  C'en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier, 
L'inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  \  prier. 

EJlber^  act  3.  fc,  5. 

AihaVic.  Quel  prodlge  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m'em* 
barraflc  ? 
La  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfancc,  fa  grace. 
Font  infenfiblement  a  mon  inimiti6 
Succeder — ^Je  ferois  fenfible  a  la  piti^  ? 

At^die^  aB  2.  fc.  7. 

^itus.  O  de  ma  paflion  fureur  dcfefpcr^e  ! 

Brutus  of  Voltaire i  oB  2*  fc-  6* 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  de- 
fcribing  the  paflion  another  feds  ? 

Vol-  I.  H  h  A 
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A  man  ftabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  combat  with 
his  enemy  exprefles  himfelf  thus  t 

So,  now  I  am  at  reft  ; 
I  feel  death  rifing  higher  ftill,  and  higher. 
Within  my  bofom  ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  fhorter  compafs  : 
And  like  the  vanifhing  found  of  bells,  grows  lefs 
And  lefs  each  pulfe,  'till  it  be  loft  in  air. 

Drydtn. 

Captain  Fjafli,  m  a  farce  compofed  by  Gar- 
rick,  endeavours  to  hide  his  fear  by  faying, 
"  What  a  damiji'd  paffion  I  am  in." 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorfe  and 
defpair  exprefled  by  genuine  and  natural  fenti- 
ments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Faradife  Lojl^ 
Satan  is  made  to  exprefs  his  remorfe  and  de- 
fpair in  fentiments,  which,  though  beautiful, 
are  not  altogether  natural :  they  are  rather  the 
fentiments  of  a  fpedator,  than  of  a  perfon  who 
a£lually  is  tormented  with  thefe  paffions. 

V      The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to 
this  clafs.  Add  the  following  from  Venice  Pre- 
Jerv^dy  aft  5.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fcene  between 
Belvidera  and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account 
given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger  fhe  was  in, 
and  of  her  hufband's  threatening  to  murder  her, 
ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting 

father. 
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father^  and  to  lutve  made  him  exprefs  the  moft 
perturbed  fentimencs.  Inftead  of  which,  he  di& 
folves  into  tendernefs  and  love  for  hfe  daughter^ 
as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  frbm  dangefi 
and  as  if  there  were  a  perfect  tranquillity  : 

Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  paft  ? 
Ill  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father ;  never 
Never  more  thus  expofei  but  cheriCh  thee. 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondnefs  o'er  thee : 
Peace  to  thy  heart* 

Immoral  fentiments  expofod  in  their  native 
colours,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed^ 
compofe  the  fifth  clafs* 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projefting  the  death  of 
the  King,  has  the  following  foliloquy  : 


r 


■  ^The  raven  himfclPs  not  hoatfci 

That  croaks  the  £ital  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Gomd  all  you  fpirits       , 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here^ 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty  ;  make  tlikk  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th*  accefs  and  paiTage  to  I'emorfe, 
That  no  compunflions  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe. 

Macbeth^  a3  \.  fc,  7^ 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.    A  treacherous  mur- 
der was  never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  haf- 
II  h  a  dened 
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^  dened  mifcreant^  without  compunction ;  and 
that  the  lady  here  muft  hare  been  in  horribk 
agitation,  appears. from  her  inroking  the  infer- 
nal fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to  ftop  up 
all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  ftate  oif 
mind,  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceic, 
to  draw  the  thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  action, 
aiid  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circumftances  that 
imagination  can  fugged  :  and  if  the  crime  can- 
_  not  bear  difguife,  the  next  attempt  is  to  thruft 
^  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to  rufh  on  to  ac« 
tion  without  thought.  This  lad  was  the  huf- 
band's  method : 

.    Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 
Which  muft  be  a£ted  «re  they  muft  be  fcann'd. 

Aa  3,  fc.  5. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in 
/^  deliberate  manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her 
heart  in  the  coramiffion  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  colour  it.  This  I  think 
^is  not  natural;  I  hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch 
to  be  found  as  is  here  reprefented.  In  the  Pom- 
pey  of  Corneiile  *,  Photine  counfels  a  wicked 
aSion  in  the  plaineifl  terms  without  difguife  : 

Seigneur,  n*attlrez  point  Ic  tonnerre  en  ces  lieux, 
Rangez  vous  du  parti  des  dcftins  ct  des  dieux, 
Et  fans  les  accufcr  d'injuftice,  ou  d'outragc  ; 
Puis  qu'ils  font  les  heureux,  adorez  leur  ouvrage  ; 

♦  Aa  I.  fc.  I. 

Quels 
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Quels  que  foient  leurs  dccrets^  d^larez-vous  pour  euXy 
£t  pour  leur  ob^ir^  perdez  le  iqalheureux. 
Prefs  de  touted  parts  des  coUres  celeftcs^ 
II  en  vient  deflus  vous  fiure  fondre  les  reftes  ; 
£t  fa  tete  qu'  a  peine  il  a  pu  d^ber^ 
Tout  prete  dechoir^  cherche  avec  qui  tomber. 
Sa  rctraite  chez  vous  en  eflFet  n'cft  qu'un  crime ; 
EUe  marque  fa  haine,  et  non  pas  fon  eftime ; 
n  ne  vient  que  vous  perdre  en  venant  prendre  port^ 
£t  vous  pouvez  douter  s'il  eft  digne  de  mort ! 
II  deyoit  mieux  remplir  nos  voeux  et  notre  attente^ 
Faire  voir  fur  fes  nefe  la  viftoire  flotante ; 
n  n'e^t  ici  trouve  que  joye  et  que  feftins  j 
'  Mais  puifqu'il  eft  vaincUi  qu'il  s'en  prenne  aux  deftins. 
J'en  veux  a  fa  difgrace  et  non  k  fa  perfonne, 
J*  execute  ^  regret  ce  que  le  ciel  ordonne,  ' 
Et  du  meme  poignard,  pour  Cefar  deftine> 
Je  perce  en  ^foupirant  fon  coeur  infortune^ 
Vous  ne  pouvez  enfin  qu'  aux  depens  de  fa  tete 
Mettre  a  Tabri  la  voire,  et  par^  la  tempcte^ 
Laiflez  nommer  fa  mort  un  unjufte  attentat, 
La  juftice  n'eft  pas  une  vertu  d'etat. 
Le  choix  des  aftions,  ou  mauvaifcs,  ou  bonnes, 
Ne  fait  qu*  aneantir  la  force  des  couronnes  ; 
Le  droit  des  rois  confifte  a  ne  ricn  epargncr  ^ 
La  timidc  cquitc  detruit  Tart  de  regner  ; 
Quand  on  craint  d'etre  injufte  on  a  toAjours  a  craindrc ; 
Et  qui  vcut  tout  pouvoir  doit  ofer  tout  enfraindrc, 
Fuir  comme  un  deihonneur  la  vertu  qui  le  pert, 
Et  voler  fans  fcrupule  au  crime  qui  lui  fert. 

In  the  tragedy  of  FJiher  *,  Haman  acknow- 

♦  Aa  1.  fc.  I. 

H  h  3  ledges. 
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ledges,  without  difguife,  his  cruelty,  infolence, 
and  pride. .  And  there  is  another  example  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca  *• 
In  the  tragedy  of  AtbaUe\^  Mathan,  in  cool 
blood,  relates  to  his  friend  many  black  crimes 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  to  fatisfy  his  ambition. 

In  Congreve's  Double-dealer^  Maikwell,  in- 
fiead  of  difguiiing  or  colouring  his  crimes,  va? 
lues  himfelf  upon  them  in  a  foliloquy  : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes ;  and  irbatfb-f 
^ver  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  Oiall  be  imputed 

to  me.  as  ^  merit. r-Trcachery  !  what  treachery? 

Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendflup,  apd  fcts  men 
fight  upon  their  firft  foundations. 

AB  2.  fc.  8. 

In  French  plays,  love,  inftead  of  being  hid  or 
difguifed,  is  treated  as  a  ferious  concern,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  fortune,  family,  or  dig- 
nity. I  fufpeft  the  r^afon  to  be,  that,  in  the 
capital  of  France,  love,  by  the  eafmefs  of  inter- 
courfe,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  paffion  to 
be  a  connedion  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
mode  or  fafhion  J.     This  may  in  fome  meafure 

excufe 

♦  Beginning  of  a^  t.  +  Ad  3.  fc.  3.  at  the  clofc. 

X  A  certain  author  fays  humoroufly,  "  Lcs  mots 
««  mfemes  d'amour  ct  d'amant  font  bannis  de  Tintime  fo- 
l<  ci^t6  dcs  dcui  fcxcs,  ct  rclcgu6s  avcc  ceux  dc  cbalne  ct 

«  de 
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excufe  their  ,writer8,  but.  will  never  make  their 
plays  be  relifhed  among  foreigners  : 

Maxime.  Quoi,  trahir  mon  ami  ? 

Euphorbe.  L'amour  rend  tout  pcrmis, 

Un  verita^ble  amant  ne  connolt  point  d'amis. 

Cinna^  oB  3.  fe.  i» 

Cefar.  ReinCi  tout  eft  plaifible,  et  la  ville  calmee^ 
Qu'un  trouble  aflfez  legcr  avoit  trop  allarmcc, 
N'a  plus  a  redouter  le  divorce  inteftin 
Du  foldat  infolenti  et  du  peuple  mutin. 
Mais,  o  Dieux  !  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  quittee, 
D'un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  I  mon  ame  agitee, 
Et  ces  foins  importuns  qui  m'arrachoient  de  vobs 
Contre  ma  grandeur  m^me  allumoient  mon  courroux* 
Je  lui  voulois  du  mat  de  m'etre  fi  contraire, 
De  rendre  ma  prefence  ailleurs  fi  neceflaire. 
Mais  je  lui  pardonnois  au  fimple  fouvenir 
Du  bonheur  qu'a  ma  flame  elle  £iit  obtenir. 
Ceft  elle  dont  je  tiens  cette  haute  efperancc. 
Qui  flate  mes  defirs  d'une  illuftre  apparenpe, 
Et  &it  croire  a  Cefar  qu'il  pent  former  de  voeux, 
Qu'il  n'eft  pas  tout-a-fait  indigne  de  yos  feu^, 
Et  qu*il  peut  en  prctendre  unc  jufte  conquetc,^ 
'  N'ayant  plus  que  les  Dicu^c  au  d^flus  de  fa  tctc, 
Oui,  Reine,  fi  quclqu'  un  dans  ce  vafte  univcrs 
Pouvoit  porter  plus  haut  la  gloire  de  vos  fers  5 
S^il  etoit  quelque  trone  ou  vous  pouifliez  paroltre 
Plus  drgnement  affife  en  captivant  fon  maitre, 

<<  de  fiame  dans  les  Romans  qu'on  ne  lit  plas.'^  And 
v^bere  nature  is  once  baniihed,  a  fair  field  is  open  to  every 
faataftic  imitationi  even  the  n^oft  eitravagant. 

H  h  4  J'irois, 
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J'iroisy  j'irois  a  lui,  moins  pour  le  lui  ravir^ 
Que  pour  lui  difputer  le  droit  de  vous  fervir  ; 
£t  je  n'afpirerois  au  bonheur  de  vous  plaire, 
Qu'apres  avoir  mis  bas  un  fi  grand  adverfaire.  . 
Cetoit  pour  acquerir  un  droit  fi  precieux^ 
Que  combattoit  par  tout  moh  bras  ambitieux^ 
£t  dans  Pharfale  meme  il  a  tire  I'epee 
Pius  pour  le  confervir,  que  pour  vaincre  Pompee. 
Je  Tai  vaincu,  Princefle^  et  le  Dieu  de  combats 
M'y  favorifoit  moins  que  vos  divins  appas. 
Its  conduifoient  ma  main,  ib  enfloient  mon  courage^ 
Cette  pleine  viftoire  eft  leur  dernier  onvrage, 
C'eft  Teffet  des  ardeurs  quails  daignoient  m'infpircr  j 
£t  vos  beaux  yeux  enfui  m'ayant  fait  foupirer, 
Pour  faire  que  votre  ame  avec  gloire  7  reponde, 
M'ont  rendu  le  premier,  et  de  Rome,  et  du  monde  i 
,  Ceft  ce  glorieux  titre,  k  prefent  efie£lif. 
Que  je  viens  ennoblir  par  celui  de  captif ; 
Hcureux,  fi  mon  efprit  gagne  tant  fur  le  votre, 
Qu'il  en  eftioie  Tun,  et  me  permettQ  Tautre. 

Pompee  J  aSi  /^,  fc,  3* 

The  laft  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that 
are  unnatural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  charader 
nor  paffion.  Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into  three 
branches :  firft,  fentiments  unfuitable  to  the  cou- 
rt it  ution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature ; 
fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments  j  third,  fenti- 
ments that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  isof  human  affairs,  every  event, 
every  incident,  and  every  circumftance,  ought  to 
be  natural,  otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfeft. 

But 
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But  an  imperfed  imitation  is  a  venial  faulty 
compared  with  that  of  running  crofs  to  natureT^ 
In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  *,   Hippolytus, 
wifhing  for  another  felf  in  his  own  fituation. 
How  much  (fays  he)  fhould  I  be  touched  with  ; 
his  misfortune  !  as  if  it  were  natural  to  grieve 
more  for  the  misfortunes  of  another  than  for 
one's  own. 

Oftnyn.  Yet  I  behold  her— yet—and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward.  Eyes,  and  view  my  thought. 
So  fhall  you  ftill  behold  her—'twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  of  fight  1  mechanic  fenfe 
Which  to  exterior  obje£b  ow'ft  thy  faculty. 
Not  feeing  of  eleAion,  but  neccffity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  aU  common  mirrors, 
Succeffively  refleft  fucceeding  images. 
Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft  \  a  ftar  or  toad ; 
Tuft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  oB  2.  fc.  8. 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying 
his  eyes  to  difcover  what  pafles  in  his  mind  ;  far 
lefs  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought 
or  idea.  In  Moliere's  VAvare\^  Harpagon 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the 
arm,  miftaking  it  for  that  of  the  robber.  And 
again  he  exprefTes  himfelf  as  follows : 

Je  vcux  aller  qucrir  la  juftice,  er  faire  donner  la  quc- 
ftion  \  toutc  ma  maifon  ;  \  fcrvantes,  a  valqts,  a  ills, 
a  fillci  et  a  moi  auiC. 

f  A<ft  4.  fc.  J.  t  Aa  4,  fc.  7. 

This 
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This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile, 
if  it  be  not  at  the  author. 


Of  the  fe<;oiid  branch  the  following  are  ex« 
amples. 


-Now  bid  me  run. 


And  I  will  ftrivc  with  things  impoffible^ 
Yea  get  the  better  of  them. 

Julius  Cafar^  aB  a.  fc^  3, 

Vos  mains  feulcs  ont  droit  de  vaincrc  un  invinciUe. 

Le  Cid^  aa  ^./c.  la/{. 

Que  fon  nom  foit  beni.    Que  fon  nom  foit  chante. 
Que  Ton  cclcbrc  fes  ouvrages 
Au  de  la  de  Tctemitc. 

EfthtTy  aa  s>/c.  lajl. 

Me  miferable  f  which  way  fhall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  deipair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myfelf  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  loweft  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opeqs  wide  ; 
To  which  the  hell  I  fuffcr  feems  a  heav'n. 

Paradifejoft^  book  4. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famples* 
Lucan,  talking  of  Pompey's  fepulchre,    . 


-Romanum  nomeui  ct  omne 


Imperium  Magno  eft  tumuli  modus*     Obnie  faxa 
Crimine  plen^  deum.    Si  tota  eft  Hercqlis  Gete, 
Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia ;  quare 

Unus 
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Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Oouua  Lagi 
Rura  tcnere  poteft,  fi  nuUo  cdptte  nomeo 
H^erit.    Erremus  popoli,  cinerumque  tuorum, 
Magne»  metu  nuUas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.  L'.  8.  /.  798, 

Thus  in  Row's  tranflation : 

Where  there  arc  ftas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  ikies, 
Where-e*er  Rome's  empire  ftretches,  Pompcy  lies. 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convc/d  ! 
Nor  let  this  ftoae  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand. 
And  Nyfa's  hill  for  Bacchus  only  ftand ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 
Liet  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  Aipply^ 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  (hade 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread, 
fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead. 
« 

The  followiag  paflfages  are  pure  rant.    Cpn- 
olai^us,  fpeaking  to  his  mother. 

What  is  this  ? 

ypur  knees  to  me  t  to  your  correfted  fon  i 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

Fillop  the  ftars :  then  let  the  mutinous  Winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainft  the  fiery  fun : 

Murd'ring'impoflibility,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

Cor'iolanus^  aEf  ^.fc.  3. 


Cafar.     '  Danger  knows  full  w^l. 

That  Caefar  is  mor^  dangerous  than  he. 


Wc 
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We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day , 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terriUe. 


AlmaJnde.  This  daj . 


IgaTe  my  £uth  to  him^  he  his  to  me. 
Jlmamor.   Good  Heav'n^  thy  book  of  fate  before 
me  lay 
But  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  this  day. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  belowj 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow^ 
Give  me  that  minute  when  ihe  made  that  vow^ 
That  minute  ev'n  the  happy  from  their  blifs  might  givc^ 
And  thofe  who  live  in  grief  a  fhorter  time  would  live. 
So  fmall  a  link  if  broke,  th'  eternal  chain 
Would  like  divided  waters  join  again. 

Conqueji  of  Granada^  aB  3. 

Almamor.  — — — — .  Ill  hold  it  feft 
As  life :  and  when  life's  gone,  FU  hold  this  laft. 
And  if  thou  tak'ft  it  after  I  am  ilain, 
^  rU  fend  my  ghoft  to  fetch  it  back  again. 

Conqueji  of  Granada ^  pari  2.  oB  3. 

Lyndiraxa.  A  crown  is  come,  and  will  not  fate  allow. 
And  yet  I  feel  fomething  like  death  is  near. 

My  guards,  my  guards 

Let  not  that  ugly  fkdeton  appear. 
Sure  Deftiny  miftakes  ;  this  death's  not  mine ; 
She  doats,  and  meant  to  cut  another  line. 
Tell  her  I  am  a  queen— but  'tis  too  late  ; 
Dying,  I  charge  rebellion  on  my  fate ; 
5ow  down,  ye  flavcs  — — 

Bow 
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Bow  quickly  down  and  your  fubmilEon  (how ; 
Pm  plcas'd  to  taftc  an  empire  ere  I  go.  [Diw. 

Conqueft  of  Granada^  part  2.  oB  5. 

Ventidius*  Bot  you^  ere  love  mifled  your  wand'ring 
eyes. 
Were,  fure,  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race^ 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 
So  perfeft,  that  the  gods  who  formed  you  wondered 
At  their  own  ikill,  and  cr/d,  A  lucky  hit 
has  mended  our  defign. 

Drydetti  All  for  Love^  oB  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is 
ludicrous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  no  lefs  ab« 
furd  than  any  of  the  foregoing  paffages  : 

Raphael,  tlmuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci 
Rertmi  magna  parens,  et  moriente  morl. 

Imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  •,  and  dying,  fears  herielf  might  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation  ;  for  Pope  of  him- 
felf  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought 
fo  extravagant. 

So  much  upon  fentiments :  the  language  pro- 
per for  expreiling  them,  comes  next  in  order. 

CHAP. 
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A  Mono  the  particulars  that  compofe  the  fo* 
cial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  16 
tdmmUnicate  oiir  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 
every  thing  that  affed  as,  is  remarkable.  Bad 
fortune  and  injuftice  affeft  us  greatly ;  and  of 
thefe  we  are  fo  prone  to  complain,  that  if  we 
have  no  friend  nor.  acquaintance  to  take  part  in 
our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter  our  com- 
plaints aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  lif- 
ten. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ftate 
cf  mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks 
to  afflid  himfelf,  rejecting  all  confolation  :  imr 
moderate  grief  accordingly  is  mute :  complain- 
ing  is  ftruggling  for  confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch's  comfort  flill  to  have 

Some  fmall  referve  of  near  and  inw^d  wo, 

Some  unfufpedled  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mouro* 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride^  a3  i*  fc*  i. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then  and  no  fooner  find^ 
a  tongue;  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining 
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is  an  effort  to  dU^urden  the  mind  of  its  diC- 
trefs  *. 

SurpriTe  and  terror  are  filent  paflions  for  a  dif- 
ferent reafon :  they  agitate  the  mind  fo  violently 
as  for  a  time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  facul- 
ties, and  among  others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,' are  not 
more  loquacious  than  immoderate  griefs  But 
when  thefe  paifions  become  moderate,  they 
fet  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief^ 
become  loquacious  :    moderate  love,  when  un- 

*  This  obferyation  is  finely  lHuftra^ed  by  a  ftory  which 
Herodotus  records,  b.  3.  Cambyfes,  when  be  conquered 
Egypt,  made  Pfamitienitus  the  King  prifoner  ;  and  for 
trying  his  condancy,  ordered  Bis  daughter  to  be  drefTed 
in  the  habit  of  a  flare,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing 
water  from  the  river  ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented 
their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  ;  Pfammenitus 
cmly,  with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filent'.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
vrho,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms,  he  wept 
bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfes,  {truck  with 
^^onder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  following  quedion  : 
««  Pfammenitus,  thy  mafter,  Cambyfes,  is  defirous  to 
««  know,  l«^hy,  after  thou  hadft  fecn  thy  daughter  fo  ig- 
<«  nominioufly  tfeated,  and  thy  fon  led  to  execution,  wlth- 
<«  out  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  (houldft  be  fo  highly 
^«  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  no  way  related  to  thee  ?*• 
Pfammenitus  returned  the  following  anfwer :  ««  Son  of 
««  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too  grent  to 
«  leave  me  tWs  power  of  weeping  ;  but  the  misfortunes 
<«  -vof  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  ws^t  of 
«  bread,  i«  a  fit  fttbjc<fl  for  lamentation." 
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fuccefisful,  is  vented  in  qomidaints ;  when  Aic- 
cefsful,  is  full  of  joy  exprefled  by  words  and 
geftores. 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted 
exiftence  *»  nor  beats  always  with  an  equal 
pulfe,  the  language  fuggefted  by  paffion  is  not 
only  unequal,  but  frequently  interrupted  :  and 
even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit  of  paffion,  we 
only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital  fenti- 
ments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents 
every  fingle  thought  is  juftly  branded  with  the 
charadler  of  loquacity  ;  becaufe  fenfible  people 
exprefs  no  thoughts  but  what  make  fome  fi- 
gure :  in  the  fame  manner,  we  are  only  difpofed 
to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  pulfes  of  paffion,  efped- 
ally  when  it  returns  with  impetuofity  after  in- 
terruption. 

I  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve  t>  that  the 
fentiments  ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  paffion,  and 
^  the  language  to  both.  Elevated  fentiments  re- 
quire elevated  language  :  tender  fentiments 
ought  io_be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft  and 
lowing,;  when  IRe  mind  is  deprefl'ed  with  any 
paffion,  the  fentiments  mud  be  expreifed  in  words 
"^  that  are  humble,  not  low.  Woyds  being  \px\^ 
lUJitely  cpnneded  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent, 
the  greateft  harmony  is  required  between  them  : 
to  exprefs,  for  example,  an  humble  fentiment 
in  high  founding  words,  is  difagreeable  by  a 

•  See  chap.  a.  part  3.  f  Chap.  16. 
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difcordant  mixture  of  feelings ;  and  the  difcord 
is  not  iefs  when  elevated  fentimenu  are  dreffed 
in  low  words : 

Vcrfibus  cxponi  tragicis  res  cotnica  ^on  vult. 
'  Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignb  carminibus  narrari  cocna  Thycftse. 

Horace^  Ars  pict.  I  89. 

This  httVever  HrHndftn  n?t  figiiratiV  ^tp^^^^t 
which^^thin  modCTate^ound|;>  to 
to  the  <%tlnietiran  a^^  We 

are  fenfible  of  aiTeffeQ:  direOly  oppofite,  where 
figurativejx£re^on^  juft 

meafure  :  the  oppofition  between  the  expreffion 
and  the  fentiment,  makes  the  difcord  appeat 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality  ♦. 

At  the  fame  time,  %utes  are  not  equally  the  \ 
language  of  every  pallion :   pleafant  emotibus^ 
which  elevate  or  fwell  the  mijxd,  vent  chemfelves 
in  Rrong  epithets  and  figurative  expreffion ;  but  ^ 
humbling  and  difpiriting  paffions  affed  to  fpeak 
plain : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  (iolet  ttxmont  pedeftri 
Telephus  ct  Peleus :  cum  pauper  ct  exul  utcrquc  5 
JProjicit  ampuUas  et  fefquipedalia  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  fpcAantis  tetigUTe  querela. 

Horace^  An  poet.  A  pj* 

figurative  expreffion,  being  the  work  of  an  enli« 
*  See  this  explained  more  parlicidailf  in  cliap.  8* 
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{ vened  imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of 
anguifH  or  diftrefs.  Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has 
painted  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  in  colours  finely  a- 

'  dapted  to  the  fubjed  i  there  is  fcarce  a  figure  in 
it,  except  a  fhort  and  natural  fimile  with  which 
the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  father  of  her  hufband  : 


Think  you  faw  what  paft  at  our  laft  parting  v 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion. 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  fteps. 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury ;  think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix*d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other    . 
Grafp'd  a  keen  threatening  dagger;  oh,  'twas  thus 
We  laft  embracM,  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  draggM  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Prefented  horrid  death ;  cry'd  out.  My  friends  ! 
Where  are  my  friends  ?  fwore,  wept,  rag'd,  threa- 

tcn'd,  lov^d  I 
For  he  yet  lov*d,  and  that  dear  love  preferv*d  me 
To  this  laft  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  fhould  do  th'  unfriendly  office  ^ 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,,  now  hear  me  ^ 
Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrlfice. 

Fenicf  Pre/en/d^  off  5, 

To  preferve  the  forefaid  refemblance  J^%Qen 
words.  andJEelr^m^amng,  the  fentiments  of  ac- 
tive and  hurrying  pafiions  ought  to  beCdr^d 
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in  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that  arepronoun- 
ced  fhort  or  faft  j  for  thefe  make  an  impreflion  \ 
of  hurry  and  precipitation.     Emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their  objedks,  are  beft ; 
expreffed  by  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that 
are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon  aflFefted 
with  melancholy  has  a  languid  and  flow  train  of  * 
perceptions  :    the  expreffion  beft  fuited  to  that 
ftate  of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long 
but  of  many  fyllables,  abound  in  the  compo- 
fition  J    and,  for  that  reafon,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  following  paflage. 

In  thofe  deep  folitudcs,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

PoJ>e,  Ebifa  to  Abelard. 

To  preferve  the  fame  refemblance,  another  cir- 
cumftance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  like 
the  emotion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  \ 
uniform.  Calm  and  fweet  emotions  are  beft 
expreflcd  by  words  that  glide  foftly  :  furprife, 
fear,  and  other  turbulent  pafllons,  require  an 
expreflion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  any  diligent  inquirer 
into  nature,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  pafllon,  one 
generally  exprefles  that  thing  firft  which  is  moft 
at  heart  *  :  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the 
following  paflage. 

Me, 

•  Demetrius  Phalcrcus  (of  Elocution,  fctfl.  28.)  juftljr 
I  i  2  obfcrves, 
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Me,  me  \  adfum  qui  feci :  in  me  convertlte  femuo, 
O  Rtttuliy  mea  firaus  omnis. 

JEneidiX.  427. 

Pai&on  has  often  the  effe£t  of  redoubling 
words,  the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the 
ilrong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finely 
imitated  in  the  following  examples. 

-Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 


And  thou  enlightenM  earth,  fo  frefh  and  j;ay ! 
^t  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains  ! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures !  tell. 
Tell  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here, 


Paradife  loft^  book  viii.  273. 

Both  have  iinnM  I  but  thou 
Againft  God  only ;  I,  'gainft  God  and  thee  : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  fcntence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  fble  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo  \ 
JMe !  Me !  only  juft  objeA  of  his  ire. 

Parage  loft,  book  x.  930* 

/      Shakefpear  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  in 
delineating  paffion.  It  is  difficult  to  (ay  in  what 


obfenres,  that  an  accurate  adjuflment  of  the'words  to  the 
thought,  fo  as  to  make  them  cotTeQ)ond  in  eVery  particu* 
lar,  is  only  proper  for  fedate  jubjeAs  $  for  that  paffion 
fpeajcs  plain,  and  rejeas  all  refinements. 
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part  he  mod  excels,  whether  in  moulding  every^ 
paiEon  to  peculiarity  of  charader,  in  difcovering 
the  fentiments  that  proceed  from  various  tonci^ 
of  paffion,  or  in  expreffing  properly  every  diffe- 
rent fentiment :   he  difgufts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too 
common  in  other  writers  :    his  fentiments  are 
adjufted  to  the  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fpeaker  :   and  the  propriety  is  no 
lefs  perfect  between  his  fentiments  and  his  dic-^ 
tion*    That  this'  is  no  exaggeration,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  of  tafte,    upon  comparing 
Shakefpear  with  other  writers  in  fimilar  paffa- 
gest    If  upon  any  occafion  he  fall  below  him* 
felf,  it  is  in  thofe  fcenes  where  paffion  enterf  - 
not :    by  endeavouring  in  that  cafe  to  raife  his 
dialogue  above  the  ftyle  of  ordinary  converfa-  ; 
tion,  he  fometimes  deviates  into  intircate  thought 
and  obfcure  expreifion  *  :   fometimes,  to  throw 

his 


^  Of  this  take  the  following  fpecimen. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fwinifli  phrafe 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  atchievementSy  though  performed  at  height, 
.The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  Nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin). 
By  the  overgrowth  of  fome  complexion 
Olt  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  rcafon  ; 
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his  language  out  of  the  familiar,  he  employs 
rhyme.  But  may  it  not  in  fomc  meafure  ex* 
cufe  Shakefpear,  I  fhall  not  fay  his  works,  that 

I  he  had  no  pattern,  in  his  own  or  in  any  living 
language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  th^s  theatre  ?  At 
the  fame  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  ftream  clears  in  its  progrefs,  and 
that  in  his  later  plays  he  has  attained  the  purity 
^nd  predion  of  dialogue  ;  an  obfervation  that, 
with  greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  dired 
us  to  arrange  his  plays  in  the  order  of  time. 
This  ought  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  ri- 

i  gidly  exaggerate  every  blemifh  of  the  fined  ge- 
nius for  the  drama  ever  the  world  enjoyed  : 
they  ought  alfo  for  their  own  fake  to  confider, 
that  it  is  eafier  to  difcover  his  blemiflies,  which 
}ie  generally  at  the  furface,  than  his  beauties, 
^which  cannot  be  truly  reliflied  but  by  thofe 
who  dive  deep  into  human  nature.  One  thing 
muft  be  evident  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  that 
where-ever  paffion  is  to  be  difplayed.  Nature 
/hows  itfelf  mighty  in  him,  and  is  co^icuous 

Or  by  fomc  habit,  that  too  much  o'er- leavens 
The  form  of  plaufivc  manners  ;  that  thefe  men 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defcdl, 
(Being  Nature's  livery,  or  Fortune's  fear,) 
Their  virtues  elfc,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  can  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  ct)rruption 
Frpm  that  particular  fault. 

Hamlet,  a£i  \,  fc,  7. 
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by  the  moft  delicate  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
expreffion  •• 

I  return  to  my  fubjed  from  a  digreflion  I 
cannot  repent  of.  That  perfefl:  harmony  which 
ought  to  fubfifl  among  all  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  dialogue,  is  a  beauty,  no  lefs  rare  than  con* 
ipicuous :  as  to  expreiSon  in  particular,  were  I 
to  give  inftances,  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
refpe£l$  above  mentioned,  it  correfponds  not 
precifely  to  the  characters,  p^pns,  and  fenti- 
ments,  1  might  from  different  authors  colled 
volumes.  Following  therefore  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  of  fentiments,  I  (hall  con« 
fine  my  quotations  to  the  proffer  errors,  which 
every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  firft,  of  pailion  exprefled  in  words  flow* 
ing  in  an  equal  coiirfe  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Corneille  is  cen- 
fured  for  die  impropriety  of  his  fentiments;  and 
here,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  I  am  obliged  to  attack 

*  The  critics  fccm  not  pcrfe<5Uy  to  comprehend  theS  v/^ 
genius  of  Shakefpear.  His  plays  are  defeflive  in  the  roe- 
chanical  part ;  which  is  lefs  the  work  of  genius  than  of 
experience,  and  is  not  otherwife  bsought  to  perfc^flioh 
but  by  diligently  obferving  the  errors  of  former  compofi- 
tions.  Shakefpear  excells  all  the  ancients  and  nooderns 
in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  eveA^r 
the  moft  obfcurc  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare 
faculty,  and  of  the  greated  importance  in  a  dramatic  au- 
thor ;  and  it  is  that  faculty  which  makes  him  furpafs  all 
other  writers  in  the  comic  as  well  as  tragic  vein. 
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him  a  fecond  time.  Were  I  to  give  inftaac^ 
from  that  author  of  the  fault  under  confidera- 
tion,  1  might  tranfcribe  whole  tragedies;  for  he 
is  no  lefs  fauky  in  this  particular,  than  in  pafling 
upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  fpedator,  inilead 
of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  paffion.  Nor  would 
a  compariTon  between  him  and  Shakefpear,  upon 
the  prefent  article,  redound  more  to  his  honour, 
than  the  fprmer  upon  the  fentiments.  Racine 
is  here  lefs  incorred  than  Corneille ;  aqd  from 
him  therefore  I  (hall  gather  a  few  inftances.  The 
firft  ihall  be  the  defcription  of  the  fea-mon/lei: 
in  his  Phadra^  given  by  Then^mene,  the  com- 
panion  of  Hippotytu$.  Theramene  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  terrible  agitation,  which  appears  from  tbQ 
following  paffage,  fo  boldly  figurative  as  not  to 
\>t  excufed  but  by  violent  perturbation  of  mind ; 

Le  ciel  avec  horreur  voit  ce  monftre  ismvage, 
J>  tcrrc  s'cn  cmeut^  Tair  eo  c(l  infcA^ 
Le  flot,  qui  Tapporta,  recule  epouvante. 

Yet  Theramene  gives'a  long  pompous  conneded 
defcription  of  that  event,  dwelling  upon  every 
minute  circumftance,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a 
cool  fpeftator : 

A  peine  nous  fcHtions  des  portes  de  Trezene, 
n  fetoit  fur  fon  char.    Ses  gardes  a^iges 
Jmitoient  fon  iilence,  aatour  de  loi  rang^. 
II  fuiyoit  tout  penfif  le  chemin  de  Myceoes. 
Sa  main  fur  Its  chcvauz  laiflbit  flotter  les  rSnes. 

Ses 
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Ses  fuperbs  couriers  qu'on  Toyoit  autrefois 
Fleins  d'une  ardeur  fi  noble  ob^ir  a  fa  voix, 
L'ceil  morne  mainteBant  et  I9  t^te  baifi^, 
SemUoient  fe  conformer  i  fa  trifte  penfi^e,  &c. 

The  laft  fpeech  of  Atalide,  in  the  tragedy  of  Ba^ 
jazety  of  the  fame  author,  is  a  continued  dif* 
courfe;  and  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  the  vio« 
lent  pjiflion  which  forced  her  to  put  an  end  to 
'  her  own  life : 

Enfin^  e'en  eft  done  fait.    Et  par  mes  artifices, 
Mes  injuftes  foupf ons,  mes  funeftes  c^^prices^ 
Je  fub  done  arrivce  ^u  doloureux  moment, 
Ou  je  Yois,  par  mon  crime,  e^pirer  mon  amaht. 
N'etoit-ee  pas  aflez,  eruelle  deftinee, 
Qu'^  lui  furvivre,  helas !  je  fu0e  condamnee  ? 
Et  falloit-il  encore  que,  pour  eomble  d'horreurs, 
Je  ne  pafie  imputer  fa  mort  qu'k  mes  fureurs ! 
Oui,  e*cft  moi,  ehcr  amant,  qui  tWrache  la  vie; 
Roxane,  ou  le  Sultan,  ne  te  I'^nt  ravie. 
Moi  feule,  /ai  tifiu  le  lien  nudheureux 
Dont  tu  viens  d-'eprouver  les  deteftaUes  nqpnd^. 
Et  jc  puis,  fans  mourir,  en  fouffrir  la  pen/ee  ? 
Moi,  <|ui  n'ai  pu  tantot,  de  ta  mort  menacee, 
Rctentir  mes  efprits,  prompts  a  m'abandonner  f 
Ah !  n'ai-je  eu  dc  Famour  que  pour  t'aflafliner  ? 
Mai§  e'en  eft  trop.  II  fiiut  par  un  prompt  facrifice. 
Que  ma  fidelle  main  te  venge,  et  me  punifle. 
KTeus,  de  qui  j'ai  trouble  la  gloire  et  le  repos, 
Heros,  qui  deviez  tons  revivre  en  ee  heros, 
Toi,  mere  malheureufe,  et  qui  ded  notre  en&nce. 
Me  confias  fim  coeur  dans  une  autre  efjperance, 

Infortune 
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Infortune  Vifir,  amis  d^fcfper^ 
Roxanei  venez  tous  contre  moi  conjurez^ 
Tourmenter  a  la  fois  tmc  amante  eperdue ;  \Elkfe  tut. 
£t  prenez  la  vengeance  enfin  qui  vois  eft  A^t. 

AB  ^.fc.  loft. 

T|io'  workg)  not  authors^  are  the  profefled 
fubjed  of  this  critical  undertaking,  I  am  tempted 
by  the  prefent  fpeculation  to  tranfgrels  once 
again  the  limits  prefcribed,  and  to  venture  a 
curfory  refledion  upon  that  juftly  celebrated  au* 
thor^  That  he  is  always  fenfible,  generally  cor- 
refly  never  falls  low,  maintains  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  dignity  without  reaching  the  fublime, 
paints  delicately  the  tender  affedions,  but  is  a 
ftranger  to  the  genuine  language  of  enthuliaftic 
or  fervid  paffion. 

If,  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffion 
(ought  to  be  broken  and  interrupted,  foliloquies 
ought  to  be  fo  in  a  peculiar  manner :  language 
is  intended  by  nature  for  fociety ;  and  a  man 
when  alone,ahfilhe  always  clothes  his  thoughts 
jn  words,  fcldom  gives  his  words  utterance, 
unlefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong  emotion  j 
\and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only  •. 
iShakefpear's  foliloquies  may  be  juftly  eftablifh- 
.ed  as  a  model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any 
model  more  perfed ;  of  his  many  incomparable 
foliloquies,  I  confine  myielf  to  the  two  folbw- 
ing,  being  different  in  their  manner. 

*  Soliloquies  accounted  for,  chap.  15. 
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Hamlet.  Ob»  that  this  too  too  folid  fleilx  would  xnelt^ 
Thaw^  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter !  O  God  I  O  God ! 
How  wearji  ftalei  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't  I  O  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  feed  :  things  rank  and  grois  in  nature 

Poflcfs  it  merely. ^That  it  fhould  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  fo  much ;  not  two ;-« 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
H]rperion  to  a  fatyr :  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.,    Heav'n  and  earth ! 
Muft  I  remember — ^why, '  Ihe  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  bad  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  within  a  month 

Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  I 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old. 
With  which  fhe  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  ihe,  cVn  fhe— — 

(O  heav'n  !  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Would  have  moum'd  longer — ^)  married  with  mine 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother  j  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  ! 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moil  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fiiifhing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 

She  married Oh,  mofl  wicked  fpeed,  to  pofk 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

Hamkt^  a3  i.fc.  3. 
Ford. 
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Ford,  Ham  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  fleep  ?  Mr  Ford^  awake ;  awake,  Mr  Ford ; 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  Mr  Ford  !  this 
'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck  bai^ 
kets !  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what  I  am ;  I  will 
now  take  the  leacher ;  he  is  at  mj  houfe ;  he  canned 
'fcape  me ;  'tis  impoffible  he  fhoold ;  he  cannot  creep 
into  a  halfpenny-purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But 
left  the  devil  that  guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I  win 
fearch  impoffible  places ,  tho'  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  ihall  not  make  me  tame. 
Mcrrj  Wives  of  Windfor^  oB  3,  fc.  Imfi^ 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copiei 
of  nature :  in  a  paifionate  foliloquy  one  begins 
with  thinking  aloud ;  and  the  ftrongeft  feelings 
only,  are  exprefled }  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  be 
begins  to  imagine  one  liftening,  and  gradually 
Hides  ihto  a  connected  difcourfe* 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from 

ythefe  models  ?   So  far,  indeed,  as  to  give  di/guft 

\  Inftead  of  pleafure.    The  firft  fcene  of  Ipbigenia 

•  in  Tauris  difcpvers  that  Prince(s,  |n  a  foliloqq^ 

^^avely  reporting  to  herfelf  her  own  hiftory. 

There  is  the  fame  impropriety  in  the  firft  fcene 

of  Alceftes^  and  in  the  other  introdudions  of 

>  Euripides,  alnioft  without  exception.     Nothing 

can  be  more  ridiculous :  it  puts  one  in  mind  of 

a  moft  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  that 

of  making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  writ- 

ten  label  iffuing  from  its  mouth.    The  defcrip- 
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tioQ  which  a  parafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Te« 
rence  •,  gives  of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  fo* 
liloquy :  but  it  is  not  confident  with  the  rules 
of  propriety ;  for  no  man^  in  his  ordinary  (late 
of  mind,  and  upon  a  familiar  fubje£t,  ever  thinks 
of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  objection 
lies  againft  a  foUloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the  fame 
author  f .  The  foliloquy  -which  makes  the  third 
fcene,  a£t  third,  of  his  Heicyrq^  is  infufferable  ; 
for  there  Pamphilus,  foberly  and  circumftantial- 
ly,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had 
happened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

Corneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  foliloquies 
than  in  his  dialogue.  Take  for  a  fpecimen  the 
firft  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  alfo  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame 
refped.  His  foliloquies  are  regular  harangues,  [ 
a  chain  completed  in  every  link,  without  inter- 
ruption or  interval :  that  of  Antiochus  in  Bere* 
nice  \  refembles  a  regular  pleading,  where  the 
parties  pro  and  con  difplay  their  arguments  at 
full  length.  The  following  foliloquies  are  equal- 
ly faulty :  Bajazcty  aft  3.  fc.  7.  j  Mithridate^ 
aft  3.  fc^  4.  &  aft  4.  fc.  5.  J  Jphigenia^  aft  4. 
fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubjefts, 
but  without  any  turbulence  of  paifion,  may  be 
carried  on  in  a. continued  chain  of  thought.  If, 
frr  example,  the  nature  and  fprightlinefs  of  the 

♦  Aa  a.  fc.  a.         t  Aw^  x.  fc.  x.  %  Aa  i.  fc  a. 

fubjeft 
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fubje&  prompt  a  man  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  ia 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  expreffion  muft  be 
carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in 
a  dialogue  between  two  perfons  ;  which  juftifies 
Falftaflfs  foliloquy  upon  honour : 

What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  Death,  that  calls 
not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  qo  matter.  Honour  pricks  me 
on*  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I  come 
on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  Honour  fet  a  leg  ?  No  :  or  an 
arm  ?  No  :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
Honour  hath  no  fkill  in  furgery  then  ?  No.  What  is 
Honour  ?    A  word.^What  is  that  word  hoTtour  ?  Air  \ 

a  trim  rcckqning. Who  hath  it  ?    He  that  dy'd  a 

Wednefday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it? 
No.  Is  It  infenfible  then  ?  Yea,  to.  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No  ?  Why  ?  Detrac- 
tion will  not  luffcr  it.  Therefore  HI  none  of  it  j  ho- 
nour is  a  mere  fcutcheon  ;  and  fo  ends  my  catechifin. 
Firjl  part,  Henry  IV.  j^  5.  fc.  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  dif« 
']  coUrfe  may  be  juftified,  where  a  man  reafons  in 
I  a  foliloquy  upon  an  important  fubjed ;  for  if  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all  excufable  to  think  aloud, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  reafoning  be  carried  on 
/  in  a  chain ;  which  juftifies  that  admirable  foli* 
loquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  be- 
ing a  ferene  meditation  upon  the  mod  intereft- 
ing  of  all  fubjeds.    And  the  fame  confideration 
will  juftify  the  foliloquy  that  introduces  the  5th 
ad  of  Addifon's  Cato. 

The 
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The  next  clafs  of  the  grofler  errors  vfhich  all  ^ 
writers  ought  to  avoids  fliall  be  of  language  ele«>^ 
vated  above  the  tone  of  the  fentiment ;  of  which 
take  the  following  ihftances.    ' 

Zara.  Swift  as  0€€2ik)n»  I 
Myfelf  will  fty ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.    Now  'tis  late  ^  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arrived,  which  feem'd 

.  To  Ihake  the  temper  of  the  King. ^Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  ftill  lights  his  lamp. 
And  ftrikes  his  rays  through  duikf  and  folded  lids^ 
Forbidding  itft>  may  ftrctch  his  eyes  awake. 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
rU  try. 

JUourning  Bride,  oB  3.  fc.  4. 

The  bnguage  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous 
and  laboured  for  dfefcribing  fo  iimple  a  circum. 
fiance  as  abfence  of  fleep.  In  the  following 
paflage,  the  tone  of  the  language,  warm  and 
plaintive,  is  well  fuited  to  the  paffion,  which  is. 
recent  grief:  but  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  that 
in  the  laft  couplet  fave  one,  the  tone  is  changed, 
and  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fall  as 
fttddenly  in  the  lafl  couplet : 

n  deteft  ^  jamais  fa  coupable  vi^loire, 
II  rcnonce  i  la  cour,  aux  humains,  i  la  gloire  ; 
Et  fc  fuiant  lui-meme,  au  milieu  des  defcrts, 
II  va  cacher  fa  peine,  aut  bout  de  Tunivers  •, 
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La, /oh  qui  lefikil  rendtt  kjour  au  monies 
Soit  qu'UJlH/i/a  courfi  au  vaftejnm  di  ronde, 
Sa  voix  fiufoit  redire  aux  echos  attendrisy 
Le  nom,  le  trifte  nom»  de  fon  malhcureuz  fils. 

tknriaJe,  chant.  viiL  229* 

Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for 
/  the  gravity,  dignity,  or  importance,  of  the  occa* 
fion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  clafs. 

Chimene  demanding  juftice  againft  Rodrigue 
who  killed  her  £sither,  inftead  of  a  plain  and  pa« 
thetic  expoftulation,  makes  a  fpeech  fluffed  with 
the  mod  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  perceft  mort,  mes  ycux  ont  v&  fon  fang 
G>uler  a  gros  bouillons  de  fon  g6n^eux  flanc ; 
Ce  iang  qui  tarn  de  fbis  garantit  vos  muraiOes, 
Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gagna  des  \^attaiks, 
Ce  fang  qui»  tout  fbrti,  fame  encore  de  courrouic 
De  fe  voir  repandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vons, 
Qu'au  milieu  des  hazards^  n'ofoit  verfer  la  guerre, 
Rodrigue  en  votre  Qour  vicnt  d'cn  couvrir  la  tcrre* 
•    J*ai  couru  fur  le  lieu  fans  force,  et  fans  couleur  : 
Je  Tai  trouv6  fans  vie,     Excufez  ma  doulcur, 
Sire ;  la  voix  me  manque  ^  ce  recit  funede, 
Mes  pleurs  et  mes  foupirs  vous  diront  mieux  le  rede. 

And  again,  % 

Son  flanc  ^toit  ouvert,  et,  pour  mieux  m'emouvoir. 
Son  Iang  fur  la  pouSierc  ^crlvoit  mon  devoir ; 

Ott 
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pu  pl&tdt  fa  valeur  en  cet  etat  i^duite 
Me  parloit  par  (a  plaie,  et  hitoit  ma  purfuite, 
£t  pour  ie  faire  entendre  au  plus  jufte  des  Roiss 
Par  cette  trifte  booche  elk  empruntoit  ma  voix. 

A8  2.fc.  9. 

Nothing  can  be  contrived  in  language  nlore  a« 
y^rfe  to  the  tone  of  the  paflion  than  this  florid 
i^ech :  I  fhould  imagine  it  apt  more  to  provoke 
laughter  than  to  infpire  concern  or  pity. 

In  a  fdttrth  clafii  (hall  be  given  fpedmens  of 
language  too  light  or  airy  for  a  fevere  paifion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  e^reffion  are  difcor- 
dant,  in  the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a 
mother,  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  fons  by 
a  brutal  murden    Therefore  the  following  paf«  ^ 
fage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad  tafte. 

^jfem.    Ah|  my  poor  princes  !   ah^  my  tender 
babes ! 
My  unblown  flow'rs,  n^w  appearing  fwcets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  jthe  air^ 
And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother^s  lamentation. 

Richard  III.  afi  4.  fc  4. 

Again, 

JC.  Philip.   You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 
child. 

Vol.  I.  Kk  Conjlance. 
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Conftance.  Grief  fills  the  room  np  of  my  abfent 
child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me^ 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
.Stutl's  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ^ 
Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  John^  a&  Z*  fi'  ^' 

A  thought  that  turns  upon  the  exprdlion  in- 
flead  of  the  fubjeft,  commonly  called  a  play  of 
'  wordsy  being  low  and  childifh,  is  unworthy  of 
any  compofition,  whether  gay  or  ferious,  that 
pretends  to  any  degree  of  elevation  :  thoughts 
of  this  kind  make  a  fifth  clafs. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taffo  *,  the  lover  falls  into 
a  mere  play  of  words,  demanding  how  he  who 
had  loft  himfelf,  could  find  a  miftrefs.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  following  paflage  in 
Corneille  has  been  generally  condemned : 

Chimene,  Moa  pere  eft  mort,  Elvire,  ct  la  premiere 
epce 
Dent  s'eft  armee  Rodrigue  a  fa  tramc  coupce. 
Plcurcz,  pleurcz,  mcs  yeux,  ct  fondez-vous  en  eau. 
La  moitie  de  ma  vi<  a  mis  I'autre  au  tombcau, 
Et  m'oblige  a  vcnger,  apres  cc  coup  funcftc, 
Cclle  qucjc  n'ai  plus,  fur  cclle  que  mcrcflc. 


Aa  I.  fc  2. 


To 
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To  die  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  myfclf : 
And  Sylvia  is  myfclf;  banifh'd  from  her. 
Is  felf  from  fdf  f  ^  deadly  banifhment  I 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  ^  Z*fi'  Z* 

Countefs.  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  ingrofleft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  rot>b'ft  me  of  a  moiety. 

AWs  well  that  ends  well^  a3  i.  fc,  2* 

K»  Henryi    O  my  poor  kingdom,   fick  with  civil 
blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots,. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderneft  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  a^  ^*  fc.  1 1. 

Cruda  Amarilli,  che  col  nome  ancora 
IXamar,  ahi  lafl[b>  amaramente  infegni. 

Paftor  Fido,  a5l  i.fc,2 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Cefar : 

O  worid  !  thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart :        ^ 

And  thisi.indeedy  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a  deer,  ftrlken  by  many  princes, 

Doft  thou  here  lie  ! 

JuRus  Cafar^  oB  z^fc.  3. 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is 

ftill  worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  mduiefl:  of  all  con- 

K  k  1%  ceits. 
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ceits.  But  Shakefpear,  when  he  defcends  to  a 
play  of  words,  is  not  always  in  the  wrong ;  for 
it  is  done  fometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  da- 
rafter,  as  in  the  following  paflage: 

K.  PhUip.    What  fay*ft  thou,  boy?  look  ia  the 
lady^s  &CC. 

Lewis.    I  do,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondVous  miracle ; 
The  fhadow  of  myfclf  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
"^hich  being  bu)t  tftc  fliadow  pf  your  fon^ 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fpn  a  {hadow. 
I  do  pjt>teft,  I  n^vcr  Ipv^  myfclf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfclf 
Drawn  in  the  flattVing  table  of  her  ^ye. 

Faulconhridge.  J)rawn  in  the  fiatt'dng  table  of  her 
eye ! 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! 
And  quartered  in  her  heart  I  he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  fiionld 

In  fuch  a  love  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

King  Johtiy  aB  2*fc.  5. 

A  jingle  of  words  is  the  lowed  fpedes  of  that 
low  wit ;.  which  is  fcarce  fuflPerable  in  any  cafe^ 
and  lead  of  all  in  an  heroic  poem:  and  yet  Mil- 
ton, in  fpme  inftances,  has  defcended  to  that  pue- 
rility : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

1^ begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Befeeching 
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leeching  or  bcfi^g 

Which  tempted  our  attempt 
'  At  one  flight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound. 

: ^^ith  a  fliout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  ftould  think  it  unneceflary  to  enter  a  ca^ 
¥eat  againft  an  expreflion  that  has  no  me^ni^g^ 
or  no  diftina  meaning ;  and  yet  ibmewh^  €i, 
that  kind  maybe  found  even  among  good  wiv 
ters.    Such  mdte  a  fixth  ch&. :  .  ; 

Seta/Nan.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldVing  clay 
For  if  you  give  it  burial^  there  it  takes 
PoflTeflioi;!  of  your  earth : 
If  burnt  and  fcatter^d  in  the  sur ;  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  duft,  diflSife  my  royalty, 
And  fprcad  me  o'er  your  clime  •,  for  where  one  atoia 
Of  mine  fhall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebajlian  King  of  Portugal^  oB.  t\ 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmi)m? 
Wni  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  ? 
Am  I  to  live  or  die?  nay,  do  I  live? 
Or  am  I  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwcr. 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Dryden^  All  fir  Jjom^  oB  a* 

If  fhe  be  coy,  and  fcom  my  noble  fire. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move  \ 

Why,  m  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  miftrefi  of  my  own  defire. 

(W^yfofifi  ^MM»  The  Reqndi; 
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His  whole  poem,  inicribed.  My  fiSure^  ia  a  jar- 
gon* of  the  fame  kind. 


'  Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 


Not  men,  but  wsr  tt^f  it  overcome. 

Indian  ^ueen. 

Sttdi  empty  ezpreffions  are  fiaelj  ridkuled  in 

•■*  • 

Was't  not  imjiift  to  txHik  hence  her  breadiy 

And  in  life's  ftcad  to  leave  us  nought  but  death. 


■>! 
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